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We are writing 
the second 
chapter 


SuGAR, gelatine and corn 
syrup as basic ingredients. 
Using those pure and simple 
materials — and a. special 
process of their own discovery 
—a Milwaukee concern pro- 
duced a marvelous confection 
— Campfire marshmallows. 
And so unusually delicious 
and tender were these marsh- 
mallows that they quickly 
gained nation-wide acceptance. That is the end of the 
first chapter. 

But, The Campfire Company had done more than make 
a delightful sweetmeat. They had made a wonderful sup- 
plementary food. And in this fact lay tremendous possi- 
bilities for new outlets and vastly increased consumption. 

Seizing this, Advertising Headquarters has presented 
Campfire marshmallows to housewives asa delightful ex- 
cursion into new and interesting cooking experiences. 
Pages in four colors allow opportunity for charming 
illustrations of recipes that invite adventure. 

These in turn suggest individual invention, and the 
narrow boundaries that confined the sale and uses ofthis 
erstwhile confection appear to have dissolved. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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What Do You Spend on Business 
Vanities Pr 


Business Has Many Ways of Primping and It Is Spending Far Too 
Much on Its Vanity Case 


By James H. Collins 


\ STERDAY, a woman’s vanity 
outfit was just a powder-rag. 
Today, she carries a small trunk, 
containing about all she puts on— 
the well-groomed woman nowa- 
days seems to be garbed by the 
pharmacist. 

But have you noticed the vanity 
case carried by Business? 

That has been growing, too. 

Business has many ways Of 
primping. 

Beginning right at hand, with 
advertising, there is the wide- 
spread ambition to advertise be- 
yond the scope of one’s distribution 
and business. The seventh heaven 
of attainment is, of course, the 
“double-truck” in certain national 
periodicals. I believe that, not 
hundreds, but literally thousands 
of business men conceive that as 
unmistakable notice to the world 
that they have arrived—even 
though they might not know 
where they were at. 

“I spend a good many hours, in 
the course of the year,” says a 

gazine advertising salesman, 

rsuading business men to stay 
f our publications. You can 
them vanity advertisers, if 

1 want to. Most of them have 

n successful in the home town. 

want to conquer the rest of 
country. A desire to see 
mselves among the big national 
‘tiers, in widely read publi- 
ns, is part of that desire, of 
e. And they make the mis- 
of thinking that advertising 


will be enough, which it isn't. 
When they get outside the home 
town, they meet competitors of a 
type quite new to them—often sur- 
prisingly so.” 

This waste of good money is 
found in every other form of ad- 
vertising. Some years ago—long 
enough to sink identities—a cam- 
paign of big newspaper copy was 
run in Chicago, by an Eastern 
shoe manufacturer, for men’s 
shoes. The copy gave you the 
feeling that that manufacturer 
had dealers all over the town. 
Investigation disclosed only two 
retailers who carried his men’s 
shoes, and they were in side 
streets. Four others carried his 
shoes for women, which were not 
referred to in the advertising. 
His reason was frank: 

“T want to keep my name before 
the public,” he said, and there you 
have it. 

Advertising peculiarly lends it- 
self to use for vanity purposes. 
Nobody buys cement or machine 
oil for show, and a good many in- 
dustries are of a non-vanity char- 
acter. But others have a vanity 
appeal that is part of their selling, 
and among them all—I am going 
to devote most of this article to 
the others!—advertising comes 
pretty near leading. For it may 
be business vanity that impels the 
advertiser to spend his money, in 
the first place. He will be a cool 
head—or limited in resources—if 
he doesn’t yield to the temptation 
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to spend some in the publications 
his friends read, even advertising 
work clothing in the Wall Street 
Static. And everybody concerned 
with his advertising will be sub- 
jected to the pull of vanity. 

In advertising, the “double- 
truck” casts its glamor, for a 
hundred hours, over the adver- 
tiser, the agent, the account ex- 
ecutive, the fellows who wrote the 
copy, made the picture, the en- 
graving, the layout, the electro- 
type—even the young lady at the 
switchboard hands the waiting 
visitor the “double-truck” with a 
proud gesture of participation. 

There is one simple test for 
vanity in advertising. 

Is it “me and mine” in its 
motive? Does the advertiser 
spend his good money to tell the 
public all about himself? Or is 
his campaign a “you and your’n” 
proposition ? 

So, with these few words about 
a vanity-outlet that is being freely 
discussed today by its friends as 
well as its enemies, let us pass to 
other fields. 

For instance, real estate, begin- 


ning with something else that has 
aroused criticism—the skyscraper. 

I suppose you know that sky- 
scrapers do not pay savings bank 
interest on the investment, never 


have, and never will. The first 
two floors yield good revenue, and 
the rest may be considered as a 
savings bank account, with far 
less than savings bank security. 
In Los Angeles, where the savings 
bank .charges you 7 to 8 per cent 
on a mortgage, office buildings 
pay about 4 per cent. In Chicago, 
not long ago, an early skyscraper 
was found to be worth minus the 
cost of tearing it down to clear 
the site—for a new skyscraper. 
The vanity of the skyscraper is 
given by Shirley Ward, a Los 
Angeles real estate man. 

“They are built for three rea- 
sons,” he says. “First, men who 
have made fortunes fast put up 
the biggest, tallest skyscrapers 
with their surplus money, as 
monuments to themselves and their 
fortunes; many office buildings in 
this city pay less than 3% per cent 
on the investment; that doesn’t 
worry them; nor the demoraliza- 
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tion brought to rents in other 
office buildings. Second, many 
business concerns build  sky- 
scrapers for advertisements— 
banks, insurance companies and 
so forth; they are satisfied with 
the low return on capital, and 
write off the difference to adver- 
tising. Third, real estate specu- 
lators and brokers of unscrupu!ous 
type lead ill-advised investors to 
erect skyscrapers.” 


ARE SKYSCRAPERS DOOMED? 


I enjoy a bit of prophecy oc- 
casionally, and fifteen years ago 
predicted the tearing down of the 
elevated railroads in New York 
and the conversion of the lower 
part of town into a region of fine 
residences. Now, I predict that 
skyscrapers will be torn down in 
New York within twenty-five 
years. Here are the reasons: 

Skyscrapers are largely advertis- 
ing mediums. They cause congestion 
which is 75 per cent unnecessary. 
They require such auxiliary invest- 
ments in transportation, to move 
people about in unnecessary ways, 
that the public transportation 
cost is rapidly becoming prohibitive. 
The whole trend in city develop- 
ment, with the automobile — and 
presently the airplane—is toward 
scattering the huge _  antheaps. 
Skyscrapers, as advertisements, 
are becoming so common. that 
their value is already questionable. 
With the original reason gone, 
the vanity value eliminated by 
competition in this queer form 
of display, the skyscraper sec- 
tions of New York and other cities 
will disappear almost as fast as 
though they are bombed in the next 
super-war. 

We need not wait twenty-five 
years to see this happen, because 
it is happening right before our 
eyes. The life insurance com- 
panies, which were among the first 
big business organizations to ad- 
vertise through impressive build- 
ings, are de-centralizing. Ther 
see that the advertising value of 
the huge “home office” is gone, 
and the great growth of the insur- 
ance business has made it vital to 
get closer to policyholders for the 
services that the latter require. 

Some years ago, I visited the 
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Through the Farm Belt— 


THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


ECENTLY there was occasion to check 
up the individual cities and towns 
in which newspaper campaigns were 
running in the interest of different clients 
of The H. K. McCann Company. In one 
month alone these six farming states 
were represented by 1,162 such places— 
1,162 communities to which our various 
clients were appealing in this one par- 
ticular class of medium. We are proud 
to serve advertisers who believe in a 
thorough, intensive job. 


Advertising 


CLEVELAND SEATTLE 
LOS ANGELES MONTREAL 
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home office of an insurance com- 
pany in which I hold policies. It 
was a costly building of the 
familiar Greek temple type, with 
a single story, occupied by the 
company alone, a magnificent 
waste of space and money, in the 
central part of a big city. The 
director of agencies told me that 
this building had been put up by 
a headstrong executive, against 
opposition. It was a vanity in- 
vestment for which policyholders 
paid in earnings. 

t summer, I wanted some 
service from that company and 
another, in the form of policy 
loans for the building of a home. 
The company with the magnificent 
home office took a couple of weeks 
to put through the loan and lay 
down the money in Los Angeles— 
everything is done from its East- 
ern headquarters. The other com- 
pany’s Los Angeles agent handed 
me a check in two days, the matter 
being cleared through its San 
Francisco office. The terms were 
considerably more favorable, too, 
for in interest rate, and the method 


of charging, I am helping pay for 
the vanity of that other company’s 
handsome building. 

The banks have now begun to 


spread out in branch offices in 
sections other than the principal 
cities. The Greek temple complex 
is passing, with them, after cost- 
ing their depositors untold mil- 
lions. We are even approaching 
the English idea of a bank, as 
merely a place in which to buy 
and sell money, like any other 
wholesale commodity. 

The president of one bank, with 
many branches, told me the other 
day that his way of starting new 
branches is to put plain little 
make-shift units in several spots 
around the general section that 
seems to have possibilities, man 
them with a mere squad of em- 
ployees, under a live representa- 
tive, and then, if the neighborhood 
develops sufficient business for a 
branch, merge them all at the 
point which has produced the most 
business—which is naturally where 
the people of that section have 
found it most convenient to bank. 
After a time, when several such 
branches have become well estab- 
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lished, he builds and combines 
them. The building gives “class” 
to the bank at a fair rental, and 
the offices overhead bring in 
revenue. Incidentally, Los An- 
geles put a height limit on build- 
ings at the period when Eastern 
cities were coming down with: the 
skyscraper craze, and this action 
now shows two kinds of benefit: 
First, property in the business 
center is kept down to about half 
the front-foot price in other big 
cities. Second, the city has spread 
out over the largest municipal 
area in the world, and outlying 
centers are becoming cities in 
themselves—the unscrambling of 
the cities has begun. 

So, the whole story of advertis- 
ing through show buildings is 
spread out, for anybody who cares 
to read it. A great many people 
care—the public is reading that 
story with discernment. While 
vanity in the executive office is 
trying to put salt on the tail of 
the rainbow, the public is figuring 
the cost of showy buildings in 
money, time, discomfort. The 
record is being read by employees, 
policyholders, depositors, tenants, 
taxpayers and others who, in fact, 
finance the show. 

Another form of business van- 
ity is maintaining offices in large 
cities, to do work which could be 
performed in factory-type build- 
ings in outlying towns. 

have in mind, specifically, 
chain-store organization. Its head- 
quarters is in New York. 
thousand clerical workers travel 
an average of thirty miles daily, 
from suburbs, to do work that 
could be done as well in Long 
Island City. Once around the 
world, six times a week! A dozen 
executives will not humble them- 
selves to Long Island City, and 
that is the only reason for being 
in New York. 

Who was that fellow of the 
Greek legend—Oh, yes! — Pro- 
crustes. He caught travelers, and 
if they were too short to fit his 
bed, stretched their limbs, and 
when they were too long, he cut 
them to fit. 

But in those times there was a 
Fool-killer, named Theseus, who 
went around releasing people from 
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evils like the Cretan Minotaur, the 
Centaurs, the Amazons, and among 
the rest he “got” Procrustes. 

And there is a modern Theseus, 
a Fool-killer for Business. “Over- 
head” is his name, and as I once 
witnessed one of this god’s labors 
from start to finish, I'll tell you 
about it. 

Once upon a time, there was a 
firm of wholesale merchants. And 
the executive head conceived the 
idea of a warehouse and display 
room for the line right in the hotel 
district of New York, where it 
would be handy to visiting buyers. 
Not only that, but on Fifth 
Avenue. 

This is not entirely a story of 
business vanity, because it starts 
before the war, when everything 
was on a different scale—Fifth 
Avenue property, and building 
costs, and taxes. So he put up a 
fine building. The merchandise 
was displayed on the ground floor, 
and the stock was carried on 
upper floors, and on the roof the 
architect put a comfortable apart- 
ment, with kitchen, baths, bed- 


rooms and everything, in case any- 
body stayed in town all night. — 
When I first saw this place, it 


was hitting on all eight. But 
presently came the war. The cost 
of doing business rose. First, the 
nice apartment on the roof was 
rented, to ease the burden—the 
idea was new then, and it brought 
a fine rent. Then the stocks of 
merchandise were moved from the 
upper floors, to a warehouse some- 
where over on Avenue A, and this 
space turned into rentable offices. 
Finally, the wholesaler abandoned 
his ground-floor display room, and 
his own offices on the mezzanine. 
This space was leased to a branch 
bank, and he himself moved up- 
stairs, taking some of his own 
office space—and he is by no 
means his own largest tenant. He 
is not at all backward about ad- 
mitting that he had no end of a 
lesson, and it did him no end of 
good, and it must be amusing to 
him, nowadays, to see so many 
other fellows going to the same 
school. 

“Me and mine” often gets into 
production, and during a period 
of prosperity, leads men to spend 
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on vanities which are disguised jp 
shrewd ways. Later, when the 
contraction comes in the business 
cycle, these expenditures are fre- 
quently the cause of bankruptcy. 

Most of us have encountered 
that type of business man who 
hates to see even a little trade cet- 
ting away from him, in times of 
abundance. To get it all, he 
pands his facilities. He o 
builds plants so that it is impos- 
sible to keep his facilities booked 
up when demand falls off, even a 
little. And he builds plants at a 
time when material, machinery 
and labor are at the highest. 

Another fellow who was well 
known in ancient times, and put 
into a piece of copy by Aesop, is 
the fable of the frog who over- 
inflated. A good deal of the over- 
capacity which is now making 
trouble in business was built on 
such vanity. If it hurts less, you 
may call it over-confidence. And 
the Great God Overhead is elimi- 
nating it—at a price. 


VANITY IN CONSOLIDATIONS 


How far has business vanity 
entered into the great number of 
business consolidations which have 
been made the last few years, 
during times when _ investment 
capital has been seeking outlets? 

The next few years will show. 
Personally, I have a hunch that 
many an executive, conspicuously 
capable at running a sizable busi- 
ness, and aspiring to something 
bigger, something that he con- 
sidered in keeping with his abili- 
ties, has shouldered more than he 
can carry. As Mac Martin says, 
BIG is the first American word. 
And it is the typical American 
weakness. In a_ period when 
money is so plentiful, and in- 
vestors are so trustful, it is nat- 
ural to want to keep up with the 
Joneses by absorbing competitors, 
and suppliers, and outlets. 

I heard a new version of the 
elephant story the other day—that 
fable in which the Englishman, 
the German, the Frenchman and 
the American went to see the ele- 
phant. The Englishman wrote a 
book, “Elephants and Other Big 
Game.” The German wrote five 

(Continued on page 187) 
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How Upson Makes the New Dealer 
Feel at Home 


Each New Dealer Is Welcomed 


to the “Upson Family of Selli: 


Associates” by Letters from the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Director of Salés, and Supervisor of Sales 


By Herbert C. Hall 


Sales Promotion Manager, The Upson Company 


HEN a new dealer joins the 

“Upson Family of Selling 
Associates” he is immediately made 
to feel at home by a series of 
cordial letters from the president 
of the company, the secretary and 
treasurer, director of sales, and 
sales supervisor. The letters ac- 
quaint him with our product and 
the necessity for its correct appli- 
cation; the service he can expect to 
receive from the commercial di- 
vision; the sales helps we furnish, 
and a talk on advertising. 
.The letters have a tendency to 
bring the company and the new 
dealer closer together—or “on 


more intimate terms,” as an associ- 


ate wrote a few days ago. They 
help the new dealer to feel that 
The Upson Company is human— 
that its personnel is in complete 
sympathy with his success, and is 
striving to help him grow. They 
offer the vast resources of The 
Upson Company to the new dealer ; 
impressing upon him to consider 
the company as a branch of his 
business. 

The effect of the letters has been 
remarkable. Dealers who joined 
the “family” years ago, still write 
us in that tone. Out of a recent 
day’s mail from ten dealers, four 
ended their letters with “Yours of 
the Upson family.” 

The president’s letter makes 
clear the merits of Upson Board 
and the need for its correct appli- 
cation. Here is the letter which 
the dealer receives, signed by C. A. 
Upson, the president: 

I am mighty glad to see your_name 
added to our list of “Upson Selling 
Associates.” } 

We are striving to make a_ high- 
quality product that is sold in a high- 
quality way. We are thoroughly 1m- 
bued with the idea that “‘as we give, we 
will get”—that “He Profits Most Who 
Serves Best.” 


We are proud of our organizat 
We think we have a fine, upstan 
bunch of men and women. They are al 
intensely enthusiastic in their desir: 
render a real service to our dealers 
customers. They realize that they 
well as their company, will grow 
“~—} to the co-operation given 

Upson Board will not sell itself. » 
will any other product! It will, h 
ever, we believe, bring you larger net 
profits than almost any other mate: 
you handle—the amount of profit being 
dependent upon the time and effort 
and your organization put back of U 
son Board. 

The first step toward success 
profit in selling wallboard is correct a; 
plication. For more wallboard install 
tions have been ruined by mis-applic 
tion than from any other cause. 

I therefore hope you will find time 
to read over the directions for applica 
tion attached and then call the attention 
of your salesmen and yardmen to the 
advisability of impressing upon buyers 
that these simple directions be followed 
We are glad to furnish an unlimited 
supply of these direction sheets. 

In taking on the sale of Upson Bo: 
we wish you all success! If there is 
any way in which we can help you, 
please feel free to call upon us. 
want you to look upon the Upson plant 
as your wallboard factory. 


Over the signature of W. H 
Upson, Jr., secretary and treasurer 
this letter is sent: 


All of us Upson folks at Lockport 
are glad to see your order for Upsor 
Board. 

We welcome you into our “family of 
Upson Selling Associates!” 

We hope you will be as proud to be 
a member as hundreds of other dealers 
seem to be. They say their Upsor 
agency is a genuine asset! 

We realize that in persuadin ol 
to take in an initial stock of Upso 
Beard our job has only started. If our 
interest were only in “first-orders,” the 
sheriff would soon be hanging a crape 
on our front door. 

It is the RE-order that means most 
to us—as RE-orders means most to you 
To get RE-orders, we know that we 
must work actively and enthusiastically 
with you to create a constantly increas 
ing.market for Upson Products. 

If you will let us, we shall endeavor 
to show you a real “SERVICE” in 
deeds performed and not mere words 
spoken. 
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if you could pick the 
most attractive, ac- 
complished, and so- 
cially accepted girl 
you know; if you 
could get her to place 
your product before 
40,000 of her friends 
and acquaintances, 
vw ouldn’t you exclaim 


MY WORD, WHAT A MARKET! 


But such girls don’t 
go out selling, you 
say. There is one 
product that they do 
sell__the magazine 
that appeals to their 
world. They have 
been selling it success- 
fully for four years, 
in 107 different cities, 


MY WORD, WHAT A MARKET! 


There are 41,272 
homesin America into 
which Harper’s Bazar 
has been personally 
introduced through 


Harper’s Bazar has 
enlisted during the 
last four years, 1715 
debutante workers, in 
107 cities throughout 


the debutante drives, 
—homes in communi- 
tiles where promi- 
nence and purchasing 
power are centered, 


the country. The sub- 
scribers whom they 
havebroughtinarelit- 
erally “Shand picked.” 
Who wouldn't say, 


MY WORD, WHAT A MARKET! 


What a boon to any 
magazine to know 
definitely that 75% of 
its subscription copies 
go to names repre- 
senting social position 
and wealth, which to 
the advertiser mean 
fashion influence and 
purchasing power! 


MY WORD.WHAT A MARKET! 


You will say, when 
you peruse our ilus- 
trated story of the de- 
butante work, just is- 
sued, Ask for a copy. 
It’s good reading! 
Frederic Drake, Busi- 
mess Manager, Har- 
per’s Bazar, 119 West 
40th Street, New York, 
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We must have your interest, however, 
in rendering that service. To get the 
profit possible out of Upson Board you 
must help, too. 

That means that your organization 
must thoroughly understand the gqual- 
ities and uses of Upson Board besides 
using the many selling helps which we 
offer. For we know of few other manu- 
facturers who provide the same wide 
assortment of service helps. 

To give you some idea as to how one 
dealer created a satisfactory business on 
Upson Boards, I enclose a booklet “How 
I Got the Business.” This booklet tells 
in the dealer’s own words just how he 
did it. I am sure it would be profitable 
for you and your organization to read 
this booklet of suggestions. 

Then I repeat what has already been 
written to you—please feel free to call 
upon us for any assistance that we can 

ive. We want to see your business on 
Geece Board GROW. We want to sell 
our products in a quality way that will 
win your CONFIDENCE and GOOD 
WILL for we count those two qualities 
the most important assets we can have. 

As the Executive with supervision 
over sales I am anticipating the plea- 
sure of looking upon you as another 
good friend. If ever you feel that you 
re cause for criticism or complaint 
of son products, policy or service, I 
Soll regard your writing me direct as 
a real evidence of friendship. We real- 
ize that to grow we must constantly 
improve. 


These two letters have all the 
appearances of being personally 
dictated. They are on small size 
stationery, about six by eight 
inches, one from the “Office of the 
President” and the other from the 
“Office of the Secretary and Trea- 
surer.” 

The letters from the director of 
sales and the supervisor of sales 
are larger in size, the two inside 
pages containing an_ illustrated 
spread telling of some of the ad- 
vantages of Upson Board. 

With the letter from the director 
of sales, a little booklet, “Let Us 
Work With You!” is sent, which 
outlines the complete service The 
Upson Company is in a position to 
render the new dealer. This book- 
let might also be termed a directory 
of departments, for it enables the 
dealer to know to whom to write 
on matters pertaining to his Upson 
Board business. 

The letter from S. D. Libbey, 
director of sales, offers the new 
dealer a wide variety of valuable 
selling aids. It also invites the 
dealer to use Upson Selling As- 
sociates as service men, to “let 
our Traffic Department check 
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your freight bills,” with a view of 
discovering possible discrepancies 
in charges; and to avail himself of 
our advertising service. 

“We sincerely seek to merit 
your good-will,” Mr. Libbey’s !et- 
ter closes, “so you will take pride 
in referring to yourself as an 
‘Upson Selling Associate’—a mem- 
ber of the ‘Upson Family.’ ” 

The supervisor of sales’ letter 
outlines the mediums in which 
Upson national advertising is pre- 
sented. Then it continues: 


national advertising does 

good advertising should do 
. it creates consumer acceptance. 
This acceptance is silent. The customer 
will see Upson Board on display in your 
office or be told that you carry it and 
will say “Upson Board? Why certair ly 
That’s a good board. I’ll take it.’ 

The advertising has acquainted him 
with Upson Board and its merits. He 
wanted it. He bought it! In many 
cases the customer himself will have 
forgotten just where he got the idea 
that the product was all right. He would 
scoff if one said that the advertising 
had sold it to him but it did. 
The advertising caused him to accept 
Upson Board, without question, feeling 
that it was worth the money. 

And now that we have acquainted you 
with the Upson advertising program, 
and the acceptance it creates for Upson 
products, may we suggest that you call 
upon us to serve you with newspaper 
advertising suggestions, free booklets, 
samples, and literature? 


This last letter is personally 
signed W. H. MacLean, super- 
visor of sales. 


F. S. Kent, 


Upson 
all that 


Vice-President, 
. 
W. I. Tracy Agency 

Frank S. Kent, for the last three 
years an account executive of W. | 
Tracy, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has ‘been elected vice-president 
George M. Pease has been appointed 
assistant treasurer. W. I. Tracy was 
re-elected president and treasurer, and 
. S. Garrabrants, vice-president and 
secretary. 


American Piano Account to 


Young & Rubicam 


The Probe Piano Company, Inc., 
New York, has appointed Young & 
Rubicam, New York advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 


William Colgate with Toronto 


“Mail and Empire” 
William Colgate has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the Toronto Mail and 
Empire. He was formerly with the Mon- 
treal Gazette. 
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Detroit Turns 
= The Green Light 


Best 
Indications 
Point to 
AM Highest Auto 
Ys iy Production 


ne | I\\| in 1928 Ever 


nA i \ Achieved 





On the basis of present indications, Michigan will produce 
more than four million cars in 1928, wholesale value of 
which is estimated at $2,750,000,000. This means that from 
all corners of the world a golden stream will flow into De- 
troit and Michigan, from whence it will be redistributed in 
payment for labor, materials, etc. And though Detroit will 
share first in the wealth, the impetus given by the motor 
industry will be felt all over the land in increased prosperity. 
It is estimated that 4,000,000 people will be employed in 
one way or another by the motor industry in 1928. At the 
present moment the Ford Motor Car Company alone has 
more than 700,000 orders for Ford cars on hand. National 
advertisers, therefore, have every reason to regard the 
Detroit market as an unusually productive field for their 
1928 efforts, particularly so because 


OUT OF 
EVERY 


DETROIT HOMES TAKING ANY 
ENGLISH NEWSPAPER RECEIVE 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 
351,000 Sunday Circulation 330,000 Weekday Circulation 
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THE SCORE 
(Total Department Store Advertising in Chicago 
' Newspapers for 1927, in Agate Lines) 


Daily Tribune 

Journal 

Daily Herald-Examiner 
Post 

Sunday Tribune 

Sunday Herald-Examiner 








CHICAGO’S HO 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & K 
110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan 
MEMBER OF THE ! 
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DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly C. Geo, Krogness 
408 Fine Arts Bldg. 253 First National Bank Bidg. 
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How Much Does It Cost You to 
Sell to Slow Pay Customers? 


And Is This Expense Warranted by Either Present or Potential Protit? 


By J. L. Thompson 


Credit Manager, Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


HE slow pay customer is slow 

because he is inefficient. He 
is not a good merchandiser. He 
does not buy and sell in such a 
way that he makes a profit. 

It is my personal opinion that 
in the future we shall hear much 
more about selling to those who 
can resell at a profit. In the past 
we have laid too much emphasis 
on the idea of selling and sell- 
ing to anyone, regardless of 
whether the resale was to be made 
at a profit. If the resale cannot 
be made at a profit by the dis- 
tributor it is inevitable that he 
cannot remain in business. His 
failure to remain in _ business 
means a loss not only to him- 
self but also to the manufacturer, 
the wholesaler, the consumer and 
even to competing merchants in 
the same line. 

Several years ago there was 
some heated discussion centering 
around the question: “Are there 
too many retailers?” This dis- 
cussion finally simmered down to 
the conclusion that there are too 
many retailers of the wrong kind, 
men who, because they cannot buy 
and sell at a profit, are not only 
losing their own money but ham- 
pering the efforts of others to 
make money. Personally, I feel 
that one of the agents who has 
been partially responsible for keep- 
ing this type of retailer in business 
has been the credit man. 

A few years ago, I attended 
a meeting of credit men. There 
were a number of speeches and 
most of them emphasized the 
idealistic point that the good credit 
man is the one who works with 
the inefficient retailer and helps 
him become a better business man. 
At the time I disagreed heartily 
with the general tone of these 
speeches although to a certain ex- 
tent I am in sympathy with the 
idea of helping certain retailers 


with their business problems. 
While I was not alone in my 
disagreement, I was among a small 
minority. Today I think I would 
be among the majority. Credit 
men are realizing more and more 
the menace of the slow pay cus- 
tomer. 

It might be well at this point 
to define what we mean by a 
slow pay customer. We don't 
mean the man who goes into bank- 
ruptcy and whose account has to 
be charged off to bad debts—al- 
though that is the eventual goal of 
most slow pay customers. We 
do mean the. man who cannot dis- 
count his bills with reasonable 
regularity. 


SLOW PAY MERCHANT IS A MENACE 


An inefficient, slow pay mer- 
chant in a town is, first of all, 
a menace to other merchants who 
understand buying and selling and 
therefore are able to discount their 
bills. Let us take a hypothetical 
case of three merchants, Brown, 
Jones and Smith, selling the same 
lines of merchandise in a cer- 
tain town. 

Smith, we shall say, is an ex- 
cellent business man, the outstand- 
ing merchant in his line in the 
town. Brown is above the aver- 
age and makes a comfortable profit 
out of most of the things he sells. 
Jones, on the other hand, is a 
typical, inefficient, slow pay mer- 
chant. Some day he is going to 
run head on into a financial crash. 
Today, he is able to keep his head 
above water only because of the 
leniency of his creditors. He fails 
to discount his bills, not because 
he doesn’t want to, but because 
he can’t. 

Let us see some of the ways 
in which Jones is costing his fel- 
low retailers money. In the first 
place, there are the sales he is 
taking away from Brown and 
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Smith. Now if Jones were a good 
retailer, his competitors could not 
complain about these lost sales, 
since they would merely be the 
signs of healthy competition. As 
conditions are, however, these lost 
sales are costing more than the 
lost profit on each of them. This 
point will become clearer as we 
go along. 

Jones, being a poor buyer, often 
finds himself overstocked. He 
knows of only one way of getting 
out from under an overstock, a 
cut-price sale. In this way he 
attracts customers from Smith and 
Brown, customers who otherwise 
might buy in their stores. Each 
one of those customers represents 
a loss above the ordinary com- 
petitive losses of business. 

There is also the question of 
discounting bills. Every time 
Jones fails to discount a bill and 
lets the account run long enough 
so that it is costing some manu- 
facturer money to carry that ac- 
count on his books, Jones is do- 
ing his little bit toward adding 
to the cost of the goods and this 
burden must be carried by the 
manufacturer, by the customer, and 
by Smith and Brown. Of course, 
Jones himself doesn’t add a great 
deal to the cost of any single item 
of a single manufacturer, but if 
you multiply Jones by thousands 
in all parts of the country the 
extra cost of this business begins 
to assume sizable proportions. 

There is the question of good- 
will. Jones can do many things 
to kill good-will for the lines he 
carries. He probably makes ad- 
justments grudingly. The chances 
are that he overstocks and sells 
old merchandise. Being a poor 
salesman, he may unsell a cus- 
tomer who could have been sold 
by Brown and Smith. This cus- 
tomer is lost to all three men 
forever because he has been fun- 
damentally unsold on the merchan- 
dise. There are many other ways 
in which poor selling on the floor 
of the store is costing Smith and 
Brown money. ‘ 

Eventually, Jones eats into his 
capital and finally that capital is 
gone. He then starts to eat into 
the capital of the manufacturers 
who are selling him on credit. The 
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inevitable happens and Jones goes 
to the wall. The manufacturers 
who have been extending him 
credit, who in the last analysis 
have been encouraging him in his 
career of inefficiency, step in and 
pick up what scraps are left. 

This might not be so harmful 
if the manufacturers had learned 
their lessons. Instead, they con- 
tinue to sell other slow pay cus- 
tomers on credit and the sales- 
men continue their hunt for other 
customers who will become slow 
payers. It is easy to sell the 
slow pay merchant—and the in- 
evitable result is a loss to indus- 
try in general. 

Let’s stop here a moment and 
analyze our reasons for selling on 
credit. Basically there is but one 
reason, to facilitate the disposal 
of the products we make or buy. 


* However, this goes a little deeper 


than the surface. Our chief rea- 
son for giving credit should be 
to facilitate the disposal of the 
products we make or btiy by sell- 
ing them to customers who will 
resell them at a profit. 


DO YOU SELL FROM NOTHING UP? 


Anyone will admit that it is 
poor policy to sell from nothing 


up to the regular price. Yet that 
is what our credit policy amounts 
to when we sell on credit to slow 
pay customers. If we stop sell- 
ing to them at the proper time, 
we get out with pretty nearly 100 
per cent and pass along the loss 
to the next fellow—and there al- 
ways is a next fellow. Sometimes 
we ourselves are in that unenvi- 
able position. Whether we are or 
are not, our credit policy, if we 
sell to slow pay customers, is en- 
couraging losses to all manufac- 
turers within our industry since 
all of them, at one time or an- 
other, are going to be “next fel- 
lows.” 

I have heard it maintained that 
the slow pay customer can come 
back. From my experience I 
would say that the only slow pay 
customer who has a chance to 
come back is the man who is in 
temporary financial straits through 
some unusual condition. The 
chronic slow pay customer in al- 
most every case can’t come back, 
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because he hasn’t the basic mer- 
chandising sense necessary to make 
him a success. It is only a ques- 
tion of time when he will fail. 
The customer who is making a 
profit can and does pay promptly. 
The fact that a man is a slow 
pay customer is evidence that he 
can’t sell at a profit. 

If you analyze the condition of 
the slow pay customer you will 
usually find that he has sold your 
goods and used the money to buy 
from someone else. Thus your 
fast moving goods are turned into 
cash, often at a loss because of 
high expense. This money is then 
used to buy goods from others, 
goods that accumulate on the 
shelves and become shop-worn and 
obsolete. 

For the I have 


reasons that 


given, the slow pay merchant is. 


dangerous to others besides him- 
self. Next comes the question: 
“What can be done about it?” 

The simplest answer is: “Don’t 
sell the slow pay customer,” but 
that is too simple and covers too 
much ground. Even the most en- 
thusiastic advocate of that an- 
swer knows that his company has 
on its books a number of slow 
pay customers who are being 
nursed along for one reason or 
another. 


ELEMENTARY—BUT IMPORTANT 


The first thing the credit execu- 
tive must do is to insist that the 
customer buy only as much mer- 
chandise as he can sell. Stated 
that way it sounds elementary, but 
analyze your own business and 
you'll find that you’ve violated the 
injunction more than once recently. 

From an analysis of thousands 
of cases of slow pay customers 
I would say that if the slow pay 
customer would correct only the 
one fault of too much inventory 
by exercising proper control of 
his buying and therefore of his 
inventory, in practically every case 
he would convert loss into profit 
and small profits into greater 
profits. Every slow pay customer 
has at least twice as much mer- 
chandise on his shelves as he needs 
and most of this merchandise con- 
sists of slow-moving items. 
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I suppose that as many, or more 
retailers fail because they don’: 
know how to buy as fail becaus: 
they don’t know how to sell. Wis: 
buying is at the root of merchan 
dising success, and that goes for 
every business man, whether hi 
owns a million-dollar factory o 
a corner store. One of the chie 
reasons for poor buying come 
through a retailer’s lack of an 
alysis of his selling. 

Any retailer who keeps a care 
ful record of his sales will fin 
out, as will any manufacturer whx 
keeps the same kind of a record 
that a high percentage of his busi 
ness is being done on a com 
paratively small percentage of th« 
products he sells. “One of the big 
discoveries of modern business ha: 
been just that—that the profit 
that it gets comes from the crean 
business. 

Let us suppose our friend Smith, 
the retailer, carries a certain trade 
marked hardware line. He will 
find on analysis that certain of 
the items of this line outsell all 
the others by a large margin. Let 
us say that these fast selling items 
represent 20 per cent of the en- 
tire line—and in many cases that 
will come pretty close to the actual 
figure. 

Being a good’ merchandiser, 
Smith concentrates on the profit- 
able 20 per cent. He will stock 
the entire line if he wishes to 
give his customers the proper ser 
vice, but will stock the 80 per 
cent items in quantities much 
smaller than his quantities of 20 
per cent items and will reorder 
an 80 per cent item only in the 
quantities of that item which he 
has actually sold, except during 
certain rush seasons which he car 
always predict accurately. 

His next job is to keep the 
proper stock of the 20 per cent 
items. Now his solution is not 
in stocking these heavily, but in 
stocking them frequently. By buy 
ing wisely of these items and by 
buying them often he gets that 
rapid turnover which is so im 
portant today. Of course, he 
shouldn’t overdo this frequent buy- 
ing until it becomes dangerously 
close to hand-to-mouth buying 
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hat can be quite as dangerous 

buying too much. 

One of the things the credit 
man, in co-operation with the sales 
executive, can do is to teach this 
lesson of proper inventories. 

Before we leave that subject 
| want to point out how the 80- 
20 per cent analysis applies to 
selling. Every manufacturer will 
find that he is getting the majority 
of his profitable business from 
comparatively few customers. The 
figures may not be 80-20 per cent 
but they are probably close to it. 
It is up to the credit man and 
the sales executive to do their real 
work with the 20 per cent cus- 
tomers; the customers who, as a 
rule, discount their bills and resell 
at a profit. 

The danger of following the 
ideal of helping all customers to 
become better merchandisers lies 
in the fact that this shifts the 
emphasis from the 20 per cent 
men to the 80 per cent men and 
the credit man finds himself work- 
ing almost entirely with the cus- 
tomers who are not particularly 


profitable to the business and many 
of whom are destined to failure 


anyway. It is better to cut out 
all slow pay customers than to 
waste too much time trying to 
help slow pay customers get on 
their feet. As I have pointed out, 
most of the slow pay fellows are 
doomed to failure anyway and the 
rem ee is merely making 
himself a partner in many failing 
businesses, and along that road 
ies loss for the manufacturer. 
Personally, I don’t believe in 
wasting much time with the 
chronic slow payer. But with the 
customer who is only occasionally 
w pay or who is slipping from 
discount stage into a slow pay 
tage there is opportunity for the 
edit man. 
I don’t suppose there has ever 
en a time when I haven't been 
orking with a number of slow 
y customers. Through our sales- 
rien, through letters, or even 
rough personal visits I try to 
id out what is the trouble. If 
e trouble can be located—and it 
ually can by someone who, like 
e credit man, is not so close 
the customer’s business that he 
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can’t see the woods for the trees 
—the solution is obvious. I sup- 
pose that every credit man is as 
proud of slipping merchants he 
has helped to their feet as he is 
of anything else he has done. 

It is, however, obligatory that 
the credit man know when to help 
and when to stop. I remember 
a case recently of a young man 
in a small store who was work- 
ing with borrowed capital. If two 
or three hard-boiled creditors a 
year and a half ago had closed 
down on this young man and 
thrown him into bankruptcy they 
would have done him a service. 
At that time he might have been 
able to liquidate for almost 100 
per cent, or even at a slight profit. 
Last month, when the creditors 
finally did refuse him further 
credit, he went out of business 
in a failure that may pay only 
30 cents on the dollar. He has 
lost every cent of his own and 
also almost all the money of those 
who lent him the capital to carry 
on his business. In addition, he 
has cost a number of manufac- 
turers a lot of money which has 
to be written off as bad debts. 

I know of another case of a 
merchant who gradually entered 
the slow pay ranks. An analysis 
of the business showed that it 
was sound enough but that poor 
control of inventories, due to sev- 
eral easily eradicable causes, had 
brought about an unsatisfactory 
condition. Several manufacturers 
got together, took long term notes 
for the money owed them, helped 
this merchant on his inventory 
problems and put him in a posi- 
tion to discount current bills. To- 
day, the notes are paid off and 
the merchant is discounting all 
his bills. He is reselling at a 
profit. 


THERE ALWAYS ARE EXCEPTIONS 


Those two examples demonstrate 
quite nicely the difference between 
the hopeless merchant and the 
merchant who is worth special aid. 
They also demonstrate why I can 
not set down a definite rule which 
says, “Don’t sell the slow pay cus- 
tomer.” There must always be 
exceptions, principally because the 
slow pay customer often repre- 
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sents an account which, due to 
its location or for other reasons, 
is almost a strategic necessity. It 
is cheaper to work with such an 
account—if the account shows 
signs of being promising—than it 
is to try to develop a new ac- 
count in the same locality. 

In most cases it is a perfectly 
safe rule to say: “Don’t bother 
with the customer who won't let 
you examine his books.” In al- 
most every instance you will find 
that such a merchant has some- 
thing to conceal. In the few in- 
stances where he hasn’t, he is the 
type of man who will not ac- 
cept help in the proper spirit. 

In our company we have com- 
piled figures to show the state of 
our credits and have found that 
we can predict with a small mar- 
gin of possible error the state of 
our outstanding bills. Taking as 
a basis bills collectible on Decem- 
ber 1, we are able to draw up the 
following prediction: 

Of amount collectible December 1. 

7 per cent will have already been 
paid on December 1. 

78 per cent will have been paid on 
January 1. 

85 per cent is the 
which has been discounted. 

8 per cent will have been paid on 
February 1. 

M% per cent will remain uncollected 
after February 1. 

15 per cent is the total of amount not 
discounted. 


total amount 


Nowaall of the last item of 15 per 
cent doesn’t represent slow pay- 
ing customers, or at least chronic 
slow paying customers. There are, 
for instance, the foreign accounts 
which may be discounted but 


which, for reasons of distance, 
have not put the money in our 
hands by January 1. There are 
other customers who haven't been 
chronic slow payers but who for 
one reason or another have slipped 
into the slow pay class temporarily. 
Some of these merchants can be 
pulled out of this class by co- 
operation from us, while others 
will pull themselves out when con- 
ditions within their control are 
straightened out. 

It is safe to say that few of 
our 20 per cent customers find 
their bills in that last 15 per cent 
of outstanding accounts. It is 
also safe to say that the bills of 
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the majority of our 80 per cent 
customers are there. 

I recommend to any credit man 
that he make such an analysis. Of 
course, the figures I have give: 
are approximate and will var 
from month to month, but a litt! 
experience will show how mu 
variation to expect. Under ordi 
nary conditions the credit man 
can almost predict the variations 
from his knowledge of the state 
of business and from his study 
of the reports from such agencies 
as Dun, Bradstreet, etc. 

Figure up what it costs to sell 
and carry on your books the slow 
pay account. You lose the interest 
on your capital, you have the ex- 
pense of a larger collection de- 
partment, expense of writing let- 
ters, postage, etc. Your greatest 
loss is the misuse of your capital 
investment. You deliberately 
throw it out the window. At the 
same time, you could carry three 
to five prompt pay customers for 
the same capital investment. You 
thus deliberately turn away at 
least three good profits from 
prompt pay customers when you 
sell a slow pay customer. 

A merchant recently said to me 
that his sales for 1926 amounted 
to approximately $275,000 and that 
he showed a loss of $3,000. This 
was due to the fact that he was 
giving all of his time to the sales 
end of the business and was leav- 
ing the most important’ matters 
to his bookkeeper. The result of 
his carelessness in not giving his 
attention to financial matters may 
mean the closing of the business 
because of lack of financial con- 
trol. 

In my opinion it is nothing but 
cowardice, fear, or downright 
laziness on the part of credit ex- 
ecutives that allows slow pay cus- 
tomers to continue to buy on credit, 
goods which they have shown they 
are incompetent to distribute. If 
the same effort that is spent in 
trying to collect from the slow 
pay customers were spent in sus- 
taining ‘and helping the competent 
merchants already in business, or 
inducing competent men to engace 
in business, the benefit to the 
manufacturer or wholesaler and 
the public would be great. 


ao<s 
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It is difficult to present a picture of the 
advertising service which The Evening 
Bulletin gives, but if the population of the 
homes which it reaches were added together 
it would exceed that of the cities of Pitts- 
burgh — St. Louis— and Detroit combined; 
offering a market potentiality that is the 
third largest in the United States. 


The unique thing about it is that one 
newspaper — The Evening Bulletin — alone 
covers nearly every home in America’s 
Third Largest Market. 


In all America there is no city where 
advertisers have such an opportunity for 
spreading their advertising messages. 


The Evening Bulletin 
Goes Daily Into 549,148 
Homes in the Philadelphia 

Retail Trading Area 


New York Office—247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

Chicago Office—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit Office—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 

San Francisco Office—Slayton Ladue, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
(Copyright 1927, Bulletin Company) Member of Associated Press 
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$913,735,000 


(Compiled by Chamber of Commerce of U. S. A.) 


ANNUALLY FOR FOOD 


Nearly a billion dollars is spent 
yearly to feed the men, women 
and children in the New York 
Market. 


Over 300 wholesalers and 
more than 25,000 retailers have 


a part in distributing food to 
the most concentrated popula- 
tion in the country. 


Food merchants and manufac- 
turers recognize the New York 
Evening Journal’s dominant 
position in the metropolitan 
area and spend more money for 
food advertising in the New 
York Evening Journal than in 
any other New York Newspaper. 
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| FIVE YEAR LEADERSHIP 
1 FOOD ADVERTISING and 
HAIN STORE ADVERTISING 


The New York Evening Journal 
has each year for five consecu- 
tive years led all New York 
newspapers in advertising food 
to 9,500,000 consumers. 


Year after year, for five consec- 
utive years, the New York 


Evening Journal has led all New 
York newspapers in Chain 
Grocery Store advertising. 


IRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 680,681 DAILY NET PAID 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Greatest Circulation of any Evening “Newspaper in cAmerica 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS « Copy Daily 
and FIVE CENTS a Copy Saturday 


913 Hearst Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 
Chicago, II. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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Friday the 13th 


of January 
the Detroit Times 


hit the highest 
daily circulation 


in its history 


468,711 


1920 1927 


DETROIT TIMES... 5,025 251,259 


(City Circulation) 


DETROIT NEWS ... 205,911 247,154 


(City Circulation) 





The Times has grown with Detroit 
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Some Facts 
about Montgomery 
Ward 


\ ITH 25,000,000 orders for 

33,000 articles from 8,000,- 
000 customers as the background of 
a year’s operations, there is given 
an impressive idea of the gigantic 
mail-order business conducted by 
Montgomery Ward & Company. 
‘hese figures are part of an in- 
formative résumé reported by the 
Wall Street Journal on the scope 
of Ward’s activities. The review 
briefly touches on sources of sup- 
ply, system of distribution, gross 
sales per catalog and other impor- 
tant phases of the business. 

There are, at present, approxi- 
mately 10,000 factories which 
supply raw materials and finished 
goods to Montgomery Ward. The 
company places its business, wher- 
ever possible, with industries most 
closely situated to its plants. Seven 
mail-order plants are operated. 
These are located at Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Paul, Baltimore, 
Portland, Oreg., Oakland, Calif., 
and Fort Worth, and constitute 
the selling outlets of the company. 
Each plant also operates a retail 
store. 


TWENTY-FIVE STORES IN OPERATION 


In addition, the company has 
selling outlets through a chain of 
twenty-five retail stores located in 
towns of 3,000 to 6,000 population. 
This system of selling, which was 
started in 1926, has been de- 
scribed in detail in Printers’ INK. 
It was started to counteract the 
effects of a declining rate in cata- 
log circulation and to get increased 
sales per catalog mailed. The sys- 
tem is still in an experimental 
stage and the stores are scattered 
throughout the country in order 
that reactions to this method of 
distribution may be obtained from 
different sections. 

The company also operates 
more than twenty warehouses 
which serve as shipping points for 
heavy merchandise. At a few of 
these warehouses, heavy merchan- 
dise items, tires, tubes and bat- 
teries are sold direct to customers. 
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Sales of this nature thus far, how- 
ever, are but a relatively negligible 
part of the company’s business. 

The company now has more 
than 8,000,000 customers on its 
lists, an increase of 3,000,000 in 
three years. In the course of a 
year, 25,000,000 orders are re- 
ceived from customers who have 
selected merchandise from general 
catalogs listing about 33,000 ar- 
ticles, as well as from articles 
listed in special catalogs. More 
than 100,000 orders a day are re- 
ceived at the seven plants during 
the busiest time of the year. 

On the basis of 8,000,000 gen- 
eral catalogs mailed twice a year, 
gross sales per catalog are run- 
ning slightly over $12.50. A tabu- 
lation of increases in sales for five 
years, each percentage reflecting 
the increase over the previous 
year, follows: 


Sales Increase 
21.7 per cent 
— - - 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


Sales up to the end of June, 
1927, ran 3.1 per cent below the 
corresponding period in 1926, but 
gains in the last half of 1927 
more than offset the earlier de- 
crease, the year closing with a net 
gain of 1.5 per cent. 

While the management looks 
forward to continued good busi- 
ness well into 1928, it is busily en- 
gaged in a program to widen the 
profit margin through more effi- 
cient operations on the part of its 
15,000 employees. Classes are 
conducted in each of its seven 
plants for the purpose of training 
new employees for their jobs and 
to prepare old employees for big- 
ger and better work. Manuals 
setting forth operating procedure 
are issued as text books. 

In 1926, more than 1,000 em- 
ployees completed class instruction 
and a large enrolment was made 
in a new course for supervisors. 
Accuracy campaigns have resulted 
in substantial reductions in the 
percentages of customer com- 
plaints, particularly at Baltimore, 
the newest house, where em- 
ployees have had least experience. 





‘Downward Revision in Postal 
Rates 


New Bill, Understood to Have the Approval of the Post Office Department, 
Calls for Many Reductions 


BILL which calls. for lower 

postal rates for newspapers, 
magazines, post-cards, parcel post 
and for special handling of mail- 
ings, was offered on January 13 in 
the House of Representatives by 
Congressman W. W. Griest, who 
is chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. (This bill is officially 
known as H. R. 9296.) It is un- 
derstood that, inasmuch as Con- 
gressman Griest has _ included 
recommendations of the Post Office 
Department in the new measure it 
will be given preference over any 
other bill affecting postal rates. 

The Post Office Department es- 
timates that the passage of this 
bill will reduce postal revenues on 
its present volume of business by 
approximately ten million dollars. 

This bill would reduce the sec- 
ond-class mail rate on newspapers 
and other periodicals. It would 
cut by 50 per cent the rate on 
remailed newspapers and periodi- 
cals, and would restore the 1-cent 
rate on post-cards. Direct-mail 
advertisers will be especially inter- 
ested in the proposed change on 
third-class matter. Under this bill, 
bulk mailing of twenty pounds or 
more of identical pieces of third- 
class matter are provided for at 
12 cents a pound with a minimum 
rate of 1 cent per piece. This bulk 
rate means that 1% ounces could 
be mailed at a cost of 1 cent to 
the sender. If this proposal is ac- 
cepted, third-class would be re- 
stored, in general, to its old basis. 

On fourth-class mail (parcel 
post) the bill provides for a re- 
ductioh of 1 cent in the rates on 
packages .destined to the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
zones. 

The bill also provides for changes 
in the rates for special delivery and 
special handling of first, third and 
fourth-class mail, and would in- 
crease ‘the charges for deficient 
postage on first-class mail. The 


final section of the bill directs the 
Post Office Department to give 
credit to the postal service for the 
amount of postage that would have 
been received for franked, penalty, 
free-to-the-blind, and free-in- 
county mail, if paid at established 
rates of postage. 

A statement issued by Congress- 
man Griest shortly after the bill 
had been introduced, in which he 
sets forth in detail the changes pro- 
posed in the various classes of 
mailing, reads as follows: 

“First Class: Post-card rate re- 
duced from 2 cents to 1 cent, and 
a new facility known as business 
reply cards and envelopes is estab- 
lished at the rate of not more than 
2 cents addition to the regular rate 
of postage. The bill also provides 
for collecting on delivery 1 cent an 
ounce additional for first-class 
matter when mailed with postage 
deficient more than one rate. 


SECOND CLASS 


“Second Class: The transient 
rate for mailing single newspapers 
and magazines by others than the 
publishers is reduced from 2 cents 
for each two ounces to 1 cent for 
each two ounces; and the zone 
rates on the advertising portions 
of newspapers and magazines when 
mailed by publishers are readjusted 
as follows: 

“First and second zones reduced 
from 2 cents to 1.75 cents per 
pound; third zone reduced from 3 
cents to 2.5 cents per pound; 
fourth zone reduced from 6 cents 
to 4 cents per pound; fifth zone 
reduced from 6 cents to 4.75 cents 
per pound ; sixth zone reduced from 
6 cents to 5.5 cents per pound; 
seventh zone reduced from 9 cents 
to 7 cents per pound; eighth zone 
reduced from 9 cents to 7.75 cents 
per nound. 

“Third Class: In third-class mat- 
ter, bulk pound rates, of 12 cents 
per pound on ordinary third class, 
and 8 cents per pound on books, 
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More than all other 


Indianapolis newspapers combined 


—more —more 
National Local Display 
Advertising Advertising 


appeared in The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
during 1927 than the combined linage 
of the morning-Sunday paper and the 
second afternoon paper. 


Six issues a week against a combined 
field of 13 issues a week—yet The NEWS 
eclipses the combined field both in 
National Advertising and in Local Display 
Advertising! And in Classified Adver- 
tising, The NEWS carried far more 
linage and a far greater number of 
individual advertisements than any 
other newspaper in Indianapolis... A 
great newspaper—an exceptionally 
powerful advertising medium! 


NEWS 1927 circulation was largest in NEWS 58-year history 


30) The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
) ) Ags The Indianapolis Radius 


_ DAN A. CARROLL vaee, J. E. LUTZ 
New York: “110 East 42nd St. “BiC8S0: THE’ Tower Blag 
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catalogs, seeds, plants, etc., when 
mailed under permit in quantities 
of not less than twenty pounds, 
subject to a minimum charge of 
1 cent each, are provided, as against 
the 1% cent rate for each two 
ounces now existing, thus, in effect, 
restoring the 1 cent rate on open 
envelope direct advertising which 
prevailed prior to the Act of 1925. 

“Fourth Class: In fourth-class 
matter the parcel post rate is re- 
duced 1 cent on parcels destined 
to points in the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth zones, and re- 
mains as at present in the first, 
second and third zones. 

“Special Delivery and Handling : 
It is provided that special delivery 
stamps shall expedite not only the 
delivery of mail at its point of 
destination, but also the handling 
of it in transit to that point. In- 
stead of paying 10 cents for spe- 
cial delivery and 25 cents for spe- 
cial handling, mail will now be 
expeditiously handled and also spe- 
cially delivered for 10 cents, and 
upward, in addition to the regular 
postage. This service is extended 
to all classes of mail. 

“Credit for Free Mail: It is 
provided also that the Post Office 
Department is to take credit in 
the financial statements of the de- 
partment for the officially esti- 
mated cost of carrying and han- 
dling franked mail, penalty mail, 
free-to-the-blind mail, and free-in- 
county newspaper mail, all of 
which is estimated to cost the 
Government at present about 
$13,000,000 annually.” 


G. E. Mainardy Joins H. L. 
Winer Special Agency 


George E. Mainardy has joined the 
New York office of the H. L. Winer 
Agency, Inc., publishers’ representative 
of American foreign language news- 
papers, as advertising representative. 

e was formerly with the New York 
Graphic. He had been for many years 
advertising manager of the American 
Tobacco Company, New York. 


Seattle Agency to Direct 
Flour Sifter Campaign 


The Izzard Company, Seattle, Wash., 
advertisin comes has been appointed 
by the eets-A-Need Manufacturing 
Company, of that ‘city, to direct . ad- 
vertisin m aign, | on its patent flour 
sifter, Fig ift- Chine. 


‘Ayer & Son to direct 
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Supreme Court Upholds 
Martin Act, New York 


The provisions of the Martin Act o 
New York, which gives the Attorney 
General of that State authority to com 
pel attendance of witnesses and the pro 
duction of books and papers in connec 
tion with investigations of the activitie 
of stock brokers suspected of fraudulen 
practices, was upheld in a _ decision 
handed down January 16 by the United 
States Supreme Court. The controversy 
was based on the refusal of a stock 
broker to answer a questionnaire. Th: 
Supreme Court made its decision par 
curiam, without handing down a writ 
ten opinion. 


J. W. Heck and L. E. Chute 
Join Adolph Selz & Son 


John W. Heck, formerly manager of 
the financial advertising department of 
the Chicago Tribune, has been made 
president of Adolph Selz & Son, Inc., 
Chicago, financial advertisin 

Lloyd E. Chute has joined’ this com- 
pany as vice-president, treasurer and 
general manager. He was formerly 
on of Chute-Winberc-Johnston 
ne., Chicago. Previous to that time 
he had been manager of the L. E 
Chute Company of Davenport, Iowa. 


Edna C. Pierce with 
Groesbeck-Hearn 


Edna Colladay Pierce formerly with 
Foote & Morgan, Inc., New York, has 
become associated with Ralph Foote 
in Groesbeck-Hearn, Inc., advertising 
agency, also of New York, as an ac- 
count executive. 


Milwaukee “Sentinel” 
Paul Block, Inc. 


Block, 
has been appointed to repre- 


Appoints 


Paul 
sentative, 
sent the Milwaukee Sentinel in the 
national advertising field in both th 
Eastern and Western stern territories. 


Inc., publishers’ repre 


“The Iron Age” to Change 
Page Size 


The page’ size of The Iron Age, New 
York, will be changed to nine by twely 
inches about July 1. It is now 8% b 
12% inches. 


International Salt Account to 
N. W. Ayer 

The International Salt Company, Inc 

Scranton, Pa., has appointed N. W 


its advertising 
account. 


Bon Ami Appoints 
L. E. Smalley 


L. E. Smalley had been appointe.! 
assistant treasurer of The Bon Ami 
Company, New York, Bon Ami cleanser 
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; as years ago, practi- 


cally every woman bought 
her clothes twice a year . . for 
the winter, for the spring. 
Ten years ago, she began 
buying four times a year.. 
for winter, spring, summer, 
©1928CoxnéNasrPuss.ixc. aNd autumn. Today, she is 
buying all the time. For Paris no longer 
creates—and rests. Buyers no longer take 
but two or four trips a year. Paris creates all 
the time. Buyers fairly live on the ocean. 
The phases of the rise and fall of style are, 
therefore, kaleidoscopic. To cover every detail 
of these changes, to keep its readers constantly 
informed of everything that Paris does, Vogue 
is published twice a month. For no monthly 


magazine eould be so timely. 
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Jn 1927 3 ss 


Delineator 
made...by far...the 
biggest GAIN in 
advertising lineage 
of any woman’s 
magazine of large 

circulation 
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«> cAnd now 


the March number 


has just closed with 
MORE advertising 
lineage than any 
previous issue of | 


Delineator 
has carried 








[Weert 
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Th 


LARGEST 
MORNING 


NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATION 
IN AMERICA 
in a morning \ 
( newspaper city » 
The Chicago 
HERALD on 





A Rap at Advertising Convention 


rhis Newspaper Campaign Flouted Customs but Did Not Violate 
Fundamental Laws 


\ ORE than one advertiser has 
1 asked himself how far viola- 
tion of the time-honored canons 
and customs of advertising, as re- 
gards art, typography, and layout, 
can be carried. Some- 
times the questions 
have led to interesting 
experiments which 
resulted in an 

technique 
advertising 


have 
advance in 
wl ch all 
has shared. 

\ campaign which 
represents a reaching 
out after something 
new and different is 
that of A. Schilling 
& Company, of San 
Francisco, packers of 
coffee, tea, baking 
powder, spices and 
extracts. In regard 
to these advertise- 
ments, the question is 
often asked: “How 
do you manage ap- 
parently to violate the 
convention of typog- 
raphy, layout, * and 
art, so successfully?” 

The answer is a 
simple one. It lies 
in a correct under- 
standing of the dif- 
ference between laws 
and customs. 

Laws, in whatever realm, are 
based on fundamentals. Customs, 
on the other hand, usually have 
their roots in nothing more basic 
than the habits of people. They 
arise through usage and are often 
accepted simply because they exist. 

Now let us see where this 
distinction can be applied to ad- 
vertising. Let us take a single 
example. It has long been the 
custom to justify type along both 
edges, that is, to set type in lines 
of equal length, exactly under one 
another. 

e reason is obvious; it was a 
convenience in the early days of 
hook printing, which soon crystal- 
lized into a conventio- Now, 


For goodness 


almost all books, magazine pages, 
and newspaper columns, follow 
that convention—which isn’t a bad 
reason for breaking it in advertis- 
ing, upon suitable occasion. 


t's no trick at all to make mustard merely 
with a high-voltage shock -- or with no “bite” 

at all, but merely a suave taste. The test of 
mustard is in combining “bite” enough for 
rest, with flavor enough to whet the appetite 


* sabe, use 


I 
3 less of Schilling Mustard! 


That goodness is maintained by eliminating all bran and 
all bland oil - . f 
none but the flavor-making and restful parts of mustard. 


Schilling Mustard 


iling Mustard is all mustard - - 


Baking Powder 
31 Extracts 


Coffee + Tea 


THE HOUSEWIFE IS NOT A SCHILLING TRADE-MARK BUT 
IS USED AS A SYMBOL 


OF GOOD COOKING 


In the Schilling advertisements 
the lines of type are usually 
broken in unequal lengths, more 
or less with the sense of the text. 
In appearance, the copy gives the 
impression that the selection of 
the length of lines has been utterly 
a random process. 

Actually, this practice of break- 
ing the lines with the sense is 
nothing more than an extension 
of a well-recognized principle of 
caption-writing—a principle with 
a sound background of funda- 
mental reasoning. Schilling has 
done nothing save to broaden its 
application. 

As a matter of fact, there has 
been another fundamental law (as 
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distinguished from a custom) ob- 
served very carefully in this proc- 
ess. This is the law of design 
which governs the shape and 
destiny of masses in composition. 
From the creative standpoint, 
these advertisements 
have been made possi- 
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other, yet similar to each other, 

The same thing is true of the 
art work. Dramatization of the 
story told by the text has been 
the first consideration; yet mere 
graphic representation has not 





ble by the fact that 
copy and.layout 
emerge simultaneously. 

The shape of the 
type mass has been 
visualized in making 
the layout, before a 
stickful of type has 
been set. .Then the 
printer has interpreted 
the text in the chosen 
type-face, in terms of 
lines which together 
go to build up the re- 
quired shape. Then 
the type has been re- 
arranged in the stick 
in order to do two 


SEE ESSE PEPE SESUUVEV OT TVTT TV YET TY PVT TTY TT ey yr T ery 


SEES ESSE TEST EST UUCPOVTTUVTOT OTE CTTETe Pe TET TT TTT 


A PAIR WITHOUT PARALLEL 


Tew ume. for the two rarest beverages 
that have ever entered your home! 
‘Both Schulling Coffee and Schalling Tes 
art a potently protected os they are 


Both tims are vacuum sealed... the me 
sealed HOT in vacuum. by on 


mage ally Revered 


foe how | dee lame Deeb ther Renew oe 
ond 





things: first, to make 
the breaks in the lines 
coincide as far as pos- 
sible with breaks in 
the sense, and second, 
to avoid the acciden- 
tal regularities which 
are such a distinct and 
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* @mndite Otel cmeantly, We pay ham. You beep the 
cmough. 


pon Ye ata 
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more or less unpleas- 
ing characteristic of 
true random irregu- 
larity. 

The Schilling layouts branch 
out along lines of various sorts. 
Custom, as such, is once again dis- 
regarded. The campaign does, 
however, contain some “straight” 
layouts, which are in themselves 
a pleasing variety in the campaign 
as a whole; and there are numer- 
ous examples of advertisements 
that do balance as perfectly as any 
martinet of a visualizer (old style) 
could wish. That there is some- 
thing more truly fundamental, 
however, is certain, for the layouts 
(whether straight or otherwise) 
follow the broader laws of com- 
position of masses; the law that 
requires a single dominant; the 
law that permits use of repetition 
with variations in a single com- 
position; and’ the laws which 
underlie the pleasing effects of 
curves which are opposed to each 


THE TYPE LINES IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT ARE PURPOSELY 


IRREGULAR IN LENGTH 


Fre- 
quently such dramatization has 
been accomplished by symbols, 
such as the representation of disks 
marked with a dollar sign, to 
dramatize the Schilling money- 
back guarantee. Surely there is 
nothing in this which violates 
artistic laws; nor even does it 
violate the older conventions, for 
these’ conventions grew out of the 
fundamental laws that were 
understood in their spirit by the 
ancient peoples of the Mediter- 
ranean who brought symbolism 
into such wide use. The only cus- 
toms violated are those of staid, 
conservative advertising practice. 

The use of symbolism extends 
to the figure of the housewife 
which has appeared consistently 
in the Schilli advertising for 
several years. She is not in any 


been primarily sought for. 
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Altitude Records 


LTITUDE records in circula- 
tion are worth precisely 
nothing—unless the merit of a 
record-making paper is such that 
it can hold a portion of the sud- 
denly added circulation. Andby 
the consistency and amount of 
such retained circulation can be 
gauged the day-in and day-out 
worth of the paper. 

In the closing days of December, 
1927, the Chicago American sold 
well over 600,000 copies daily. The 
average circulation for December 
was 558,138, well over the previous 
month, but well below the peak. 

For the first eleven publication 
days of January, 1928, the average 
circulation of the Chicago 
American was 602,230—the aver- 
age rising to the peak! 

Can you question the standing 
of the Chicago American with its 
tremendous reader audience? 


Via 
oT ALS Se MIL 


5 Bi od 


A good newspaper 


RODNEY E. BOONE 
General Manager National Advertising 
9 East 40th Street, New York 
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sense a trade-mark character; for 
she is given no name; nor is she 
endowed with the ability to speak 
or compose doggerel. Yet she 
does have signal importance as a 
symbol. She is a symbol of whole- 
some and delicious food. She 
is neither old-fashioned nor mod- 
ern—and at the same time is a 
little of each. There is nothing 
conventional in her costume or 
pose—so that she may be used in 
connection with many different 
selling appeals. And—most im- 
portant of all—since she is not a 
trade-mark character, she may 
be used at will in the layouts. She 
is not tied in any way to any par- 
ticular background. She is, there- 
fore, herself a background of 
symbolism for the very things 
A. Schilling & Company wish to 
emphasize about their products. 
The entire Schilling campaign 
has been a brief in favor of the 
underlying virtues of fundamentals 
in advertising technique as against 
customs which have become estab- 
lished simply by the inertia of 
advertising “as she is did.” 


C. C. Warner, Advertising 
Manager, Continental Oil 


C. C. Warner, for the last four years 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Continental Oil Company, Denver, 
Colo., has been appointed advertising 
manager of that company, succeeding the 
late F. D. Zimmerman. 

Previous to his association with the 
Continental Oil Company, Mr. Warner 
was assistant advertising manager of 
the Mutual Oil Company of Kansas 
City and moved to Denver in 1924 when 
the Continental and Mutual companies 
merged. 


New Account for Indianapolis 
Agency 

The Shotwell Pump & Tank Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, manufacturer of 
gasoline ee and dis easing. ma- 
chinery, has appointed The Homer 
McKee Company, Inc., Indianapolis ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 


E. H. Smith’ with Phoenix 
Mutual Life 


Earl Hamilton Smith, formerly with 
the New York Times, has joined the 
ey staff of the Phoenix Mutual 
Pife nsurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn. He was at one time with the 
Washington Post. 
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A Bargain 
from an Advertising 
Agency 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


An agency submitted us an idea for 
advertising which we accepted. In or- 
der to carry out this idea and get ap- 
proval on the copy, it was necessary for 
the agency to do considerable traveling, 
inasmuch as some of the -"s on the 
—— had to be obtained from indiv 
uals and firms not connected with 

in any way. 

We have now received a bill for this 
traveling expense and would apprecia' 
your opinion as to whether or not there 
is any agency practice which migit 
govern the question as to whether or 
not we should assume this expense, or 
is it an item the agency should bear? 





Advertising Manag. 


M2RE than a year ago Print- 
ERS’ INK made an exhaustive 
study of the profit question in 
the advertising agency business. 

A report on that study, appeared 
in Printers’ INK of February 17, 
1927, under the title “The Increas- 
ing Functions of the Advertising 
Agency.” Some thirty-six differ- 
ent advertising agencies were con- 
sulted for advice and opinions 
which were incorporated in this 
report. From the information 
gathered at the time, we would say 
that the general practice among 
advertising agencies is to charge 
all outlays made for traveling ex- 
penses to the advertiser. It was 
also found to be the general prac- 
tice to charge to the advertiser 
the salary of the man, or group of 
men, during the time they were 
traveling for that advertiser. 

We should say, therefore, based 
on general practices, that if an 
advertiser authorized a particular 
agency to do such traveling work, 
and if the agency is now billing 
the advertiser only for traveling 
expenses, he is getting a bargain. 
—[Ed. Printers’ InK. 


Westinghouse Electric Appoints 
T. E. Chilcott 


T. E. Chilcott has been appointed 
to direct advertising and sales promo 


tion in New England territory for the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. He fo: 
merly was with the Boston Hera’: 
Traveler and the Ruud Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh. 

, 
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A RECORD! 


DURING the year 

1927, THE EVENING 
WORLD carried 9,891,- 
749 lines of advertising 
—the largest volume it 
has ever printed in its 


40 years’ history. 


—A substantial reac- 
tion on the part of 
advertisers to its 
fast-growing im- 
portance in the 
evening field. 
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The 


Sunpapers 
in Baltimore 








of the total advertis- 
ing which appeared 
in all Baltimore 


19, 1028 








MOR) 





papers during 1927 
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Circulation 
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of the 
Baltimore Sun 
Daily (M & E) 


for December, 1927 


259,896 


Largest Circulation 
in Sun History 


Sunday, 199,549 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around — 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY _ 

















JOHN’ B. WOODWARD GUY S8. b= ag 
Bowery Bank Fg, 110 B. 42nd 8t. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
Cane 


©. GEORGE KROGNESS, First National Bank Bldg., San Francisco 
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IFTY-SEVEN per- 

cent of all the local 
rotogravure advertis- 
ing published in 
Detroit during 1927 
appeared in The 
Detroit Free Press. 


q 


During the previous 
year, 1926, The Free 
Press was also the pri- 
mary medium for 
local rotogravure ad- 
vertisers ... 54% of 
their appropriations 
being concentrated in 
the Sunday roto sec- 
tions of The Free 
Press. 


q 


Rotogravure sections 
of The Free Press are 





printed in one of the 
most modern plants of 
its type in America. 
Hence Free Press roto 
is right always to be- 
gin with. 


q 


Coupled to a clearly 
evident printing su- 
periority is a superior- 
ity.of distribution to 
practically every 
worth-while-advertis- 
ing-to-home in the en- 
tire Detroit market. 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 






San Francisco 


Detroit 
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‘“ Tremendous—Sensational—Su- 


preme—Best—Greatest” 


Some 


Evidences of the Viciousness of Super-Advertising and What It 


Can Do to Other Advertisers 


By C. B. 


Sensational — phenomenal — record- 
breaking — tremendous—unchallenged — 
astounding — huge — most ‘marvelous. 


(Fre a super-advertisers’ note book.) 
A RECENT advertisement for 
i a nationally advertised prod- 
uct contained a headline and five 


short paragraphs of type. There 
were at the most only about 200 


words of copy. Yet in those five 
paragraphs were all the words 
mentioned above. 


This advertisement was not an 
announcement of an unusual new 
medical discovery. It was not 
describing an earth-shaking catas- 
trophe. It wasn’t even referring 
to Lindbergh’s flight. No, it was 
a manufacturer’s announcement 
that during 1927 he lifted himself 
several notches in his own indus- 
try and that his increased produc- 
tion made it possible for him to 
cut his prices. 

Of course, being a student of 
super-advertising, I knew that the 
man who wrote that copy was ex- 
ercising what, for a super-adver- 
tiser, amounts to commendable re- 
straint Therefore I wondered 
what his competitors could do 
when they really took off their 
coats and settled down to work. 
I read some other advertisements. 

I found that all motordom en- 
dorses the quality of a certain tire, 
that nothing better can be said 
about a motor car than that it is 
powered by a certain motor, that 
1in car has made a profound 
impression that has been engraved 
upon the world-mind (this gives, 
somehow, the idea that the teem- 
sses of China and India are 
ing nothing else on this 


a cert 


ing n 
disc 


somewhat wunseasonable January 
morning), that no car has ever 
approached a certain car in 
value and that a certain automo- 
bile which sells for well under 


$1,000 


actually challenges the 








Larrabee 


world’s finest cars as a style 
leader. 

Now with all-due respect to 
manufacturers of what I have rea- 
son to believe are excellent prod- 
ucts, I doubt if they themselves 
really believe all that they say and 
I further doubt if they expect 
consumers to believe it. If they 
do they have my sympathy. 

No, these advertisers are in the 
throes of that disease called 
super-advertising, some of the 
symptoms of which were discussed 
in last week’s Printers’ Inx. I 
don’t think they really enjoy using 
superlatives but they have reached 
the stage—or rather advertising in 
their field has reached the stage— 
where a paragraph of moderate 
praise seems to their superlative- 
drugged sensibilities like bitter 
disparagement. 

Of course, these are automobile 
advertisements and your objection 
may be that it is nothing new that 
advertisers in this field are ad- 
dicted to superlatives. I may an- 
swer that the only reason I picked 
out automobile advertisements was 
that this is the time of year when 
automotive advertisers are most 
active and examples were ready at 
hand. ‘Let’s go into another field. 


OFFENDERS IN OTHER INDUSTRIES 


It may interest you to know that 
if you are in the market for an 
electric refrigerator there are 
three advertisers who offer you 
the most economical product. If 
that doesn’t surprise you perhaps 
you will be glad to learn three 
manufacturers advertise their re- 
frigerators as “the simplest of all 
makes.” If you still remain un- 
shaken it is unfair to withhold 
from you the information that 
there are three refrigerators on 
the market which are the most 
efficient. You don’t need to take 
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my word for that. The manu- 
facturers themselves admit it. 
Two refrigerators are advertised 
as the quietest, two have the 
greatest ice cube capacity and two 
have greater capacity than 
any other of equal size. In addi- 
tion there are eleven makes on the 
market which are at least the best, 
foremost, finest, etc. 

Perhaps you are thinking of 
buying a vacuum cleaner. Well, 
there is one brand of cleaner that 
will “clean your rugs in the short- 
est time.” If this doesn’t suit you 
I recommend another brand 
which, the manufacturer assures 
you, is “setting new standards of 
cleaning effectiveness.” 

It would be possible to go on 
and on listing laughable and 
deadly parallels of superlative 
claims. In this day of ours when 
super-advertising has fastened its 
tentacles so deeply in the good 
right hands of so many copy 
writers, it is not difficult to get 
plenty of horrible examples. 

me quote several para- 
um fur- 


graphs from a 
nished me by a publisher, para- 
graphs which sum up the subject 
briefly and concisely. 

“Perhaps the most outstanding 
group of extravagant statements 
we have to deal with are the out 


and out superlatives. Examples 
of such claims are ‘the best,’ ‘un- 

ualed,’ ‘most’ or in general all 
adjectives with the ‘est’ termina- 
tion. While there may be cases 
wherein such statements are justi- 
fied, we believe that in most in- 
stances they are based on nothing 
but the enthusiasm of the adver- 
tiser, reflected through his agent, 
for his own product. 

“Our objection to such claims is 
based upon a of reasons. 
The first and perhaps the most 
important is that we believe they 
seriously weaken the respect of 
intelligent people for advertising 
in general and their confidence in 
advertising statements. It is obvi- 
ous that when two or more prod- 
ucts of the same kind, intended 
for the same purpose, each claim 
to be the best, the claims cannot 
all be literally true. Faced with 
such conflicti statements, we 
believe the intelligent person sim- 
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ply discounts them as advertising 
talk and, further, is inclined to 
put less trust in other advertising 
claims which may be absolutely 
accurate and reliable.” 

At this point let me interrupt 
for a moment to re-emphasize the 
main theme of the first article of 
this series, “Super-Advertising— 
Advertising’s Worst Enemy.” The 
great viciousness of super-adver- 
tising is the fact that it destroys 
the believability of advertising, 
Without believability advertising 
as a business force is worthless. 
To resume our quotations: 

“Some specific instances of the 
more flagrant use of superlatives 
can be quoted: ‘Safest and most 
effective,’ ‘purest and most re- 
liable, ‘nothing so safe and effec- 
tive, the ideal treatment,’ ‘safest 
and fastest polisher ever perfect- 
ed,’ ‘simplest, safest, surest, most 
economical and satisfactory,’ ‘the 
best dye under the sun,’ ‘nothing 
else that compares with these,’ 
‘matchless flavor,’ . . . ‘unequaled 
in color and design,’ . . . ‘no other 
way so sure, so easy, so pleasant,’ 
‘of unequaled quality, the condi- 
ment supreme.’ ” 

It should be obvious to anybody 
but a hardened super-advertiser 
and his brother, the super-sales- 
man, that the average  con- 
sumer can become deathly tired 
of the continual blatant shouting 
of extravagant claims. It should 
be obvious that only the simple- 
minded will fail to notice the utter 
impossibility of three different 
articles being the best on the 
market, or the most economical or 
far superior to other brands—all 
favorite phrases of the  super- 
advertiser. 

Nor need the super-advertiser 
feel that his flamboyant phrases 
have any particular punch (punch, 
I believe, is the thing the super- 
advertiser most desires). You will 
remember the story of the work- 
man who spent his days hammer- 
oe in a boiler factory and 

finally asked to be transferred 
because the man working next to 
him developed a hacking cough. 
He couldn’t stand the noise. 

The consumer today, living in a 
world of advertising noise, 1 
longer hears the clatter of the 
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NEW ORLEANS display adver- 


tisers used more space in The Times- 
Picayune during 1927 than ever before 
in its history. More, by 320,850 lines, 
than they used in 1926 ...more, by 
4,072,997 lines, than they used in the 
second New Orleans newspaper... and 
The Times-Picayune was the ONLY 
New Orleans newspaper to publish 
MORE local advertising in 1927 than 
in 1926. 


More and more local advertisers, too are using 
the more effective and economical plan for get- 
ting the business in New Orleans—concentra- 
tion in its best paying advertising medium. 





Local Advertising 
New Orleans 
Newspapers 1927 

lines 
Times-Picayune . 11,377,414 
2nd Newspaper . 7,304,417 
3rd Newspaper . 6,949,835 
4th Newspaper . 3,944,871 























Che Cimes-Picayune 


\NLIn New € ans /7/ 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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superlatives. To shift the meta- 
phor, they roll off him like water 
from a duck’s back. Their only 
effect is to deepen his growing be- 
lief that “advertising talk” is a 
special kind of lingo which has 
no real meaning. Superlatives, 
carried to their limit, reach a 
point where the only value of such 
advertising is its repetition of the 
name of the product. Persuasion, 
salesmanship, reason, then go by 
the boards and lose all their effec- 
tiveness. 

If the super-advertiser only 
harmed himself and his fellow 
super-advertisers everything would 
be all right. Sensible advertisers 
then could sit quietly at the ring- 
side watching the battle royal, 
knowing that eventually the super- 
advertisers would eliminate them- 
selves. Super-advertising, how- 
ever, is vicious because it weakens 
believability not only in super- 
advertising but in all advertising. 
Therefore the problem of the 
super-advertiser is one of concern 
to every friend of effective ad- 
vertising. 

One of the worst effects of 
super-advertising is its ability to 
foster competitive fights. 

The Jones Company of Elyria 
reads an advertisement of the 
Brown Company of Bucyrus. 
Brown claims that he makes “the 
best clavichord on the market.” 
Now Jones has been making clavi- 
chords for a great many years and 
ne wort let Brown get away with 
any such boast =<: that. He im- 
mediately calls up his agent. 

“Listen,” he says. “Brown 
claims he makes the best clavi- 
chord on the market. You get out 
an advertisement showing that 
ours is the best because it is the 
only one on the market with rust- 
less strings.” 

The agent, piziog that the 
publications used by Jones won't 
stand for too much rough stuff, 
knows that he can’t say, “Don’t 
buy Brown's product. The strings 
rust.’ No, that’s too competitive. 

He cogitates. He conceives one 
method after another of getting 
around a nasty competitive claim. 
Eventually he produces an adver- 
tisement. ’ 
“Buy a Jones—the clavichord 
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with the rust-proof strings. The 
best, surest, safest, swiftest, most 
economical, and altogether most 
sensational product on the market.” 

Brown reads the advertisement 
and ascends to the ceiling. There 
follows a conference between 
Brown and his agent with the re- 
sult that the next Brown adver- 
tisement announces, “And now you 
can get a clavichord with non- 
stickable keys. The best, surest, 















safest, swiftest, most economical 
and altogether most sensational 
product on the market.” Of 





course his superlatives duplicate 
Jones’ superlatives, but what are 
you going to do when the other 
fellow’s cornered the market on 
superlatives ? 

I need not tell the rest of the 
story in detail. Jones and Brown 
involve Smith and Robinson in 
their little battle until the whole 
clavichord industry is plunging 
along high up in the blue sky. 


NOBODY WILL WALK A MILE FOR A 
CLAVICHORD 


The consumer reaction? It is 
just what you would expect. With 
every manufacturer in the indus- 
try claiming to make the best 
product and by inference, at least, 
knocking the products of all his 
competitors, the consumer finally 
decides that clavichords aren’t so 
good anyway and buys a guitar 
instead. Or, if clavichords are 
essential to his well being, if he 
has to have a clavichord just as 
he has to have a tube of tooth- 
paste or a cake of soap, he closes 
his eyes and buys _ blindfolded 
You won't find any consumer 
walking a mile—or even a block 
—out of his way to get any special 
brand of clavichord. He'll buy the 
first one that some dealer recom- 
mends. 

The sad part about a competi- 
tive fight is that it draws into its 
center many a manufacturer who 
would much rather stay out. 

A manufacturer of a toilet 
article recently became weary of 
the claims of his competitors. He 
was selling a good product and he 
knew it was good. He had always 
refused to claim any marvelous 
medicinal powers for it, nor did 
he feel that such powers could be 
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“What a Delicious Cereal” 


—says Mrs. Toledo at her first break fast 
as a house-guest of Mrs. Jacksonville. 
“Don't you have it in Toledo?” 


“I’ve never noticed it, but when we 
return home I'm going to find it—I must 
remember to write down the name.” 


HOUSANDS of kindred conversations 
take place in J acksonville—and in Florida 
—where men and women wintering here from 
northern communities encounter new com- 
modities—and return in the spring, to start a 
community demand at home! 
Jacksonville—and Florida—retailers are glad 
to support advertising with goods- in-stock, 
and many an advertising campaign through 
The Florida Times-Union has created a de- 
mand which winter visitors to Florida carry 
back home for their own local dealers. 


Now you reach a true cross-section of 
North America, when you advertise in— 


The Florida Times-Union 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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“Let’s get Rex Beach 


to write something 


for our direct mail 
piece and send it to 
a list of a million,” 
says the executive 
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“Be Yourself” 


retorts the adver- 
tising manager 


“Cosmopolitan has doz- 
ens of powerful writers 
besides Rex Beach and 
goes to 1,600,000 of the 
best families in America 


“Our message in Cos- 
mopolitan will get atten- 
tion where it counts 
most. ..and costs least” 
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obtained in any like product. 
Therefore he wrote an advertise- 
ment in which he tried to outline 
sanely just what his product and 
like products should do. It was 
competitive copy inspired by com- 
petitive copy. 

Today the manufacturer re- 
grets deeply that he ever entered 
the fight. From his advertisement 
he has reaped nothing but grief. 
Manufacturers in quite another 
field felt that he was taking a 
swipe at their products and de- 
scended upon him with fire in their 
eyes. Consumers who were inter- 
viewed said they weren’t inter- 
ested anyway. And the competi- 
tors went their sweet way making 
all the claims they could get 
away with. 


LICKED BY SUPERLATIVES 


Another manufacturer about 
two years ago decided he'd re- 
strained himself long enough. He 
plunged into the battle with his 
competitors and spent many thou- 
sands of dollars pointing out that a 
lot of the superiorities claimed by 
his competitors were mere eye 
wash. At the end of the cam- 
paign he found that the competi- 
tors had redoubled their efforts to 
find words that meant “better than 
best” and that he was out a lot of 
money. He stopped the fight and 
resumed the even tenor of his 
campaign. He was licked. 

Another form of super-adver- 
tising is the exaggerated claim. 
Some phases of this subject I 
shall handle in a future article 
under the discussion of “scientific 
tests.” There is one phase that 
belongs here, however, the phase 
of superlative claims. 

“T’ll save you one-third on your 
clothing bill,” announces one 
manufacturer. “I'll put dollars in 
your pocket by reducing waste,” 
cries another. “The best value 
under $1,000,” shrieks a third. 

Now these claims are utter 
poppycock and they are utter 
poppycock because they are not 
based on comparative standards 
of value. To tell me that you can 
save one-third of my heating bills 
may be right and it may be wrong. 
It all depends upon the size of my 
house, the kind of winter we have 
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and the amount of sickness I hap- 
pen to have in my family—to say 
nothing of the number of days my 
family is away from home. 

In defense of your claim you 
place before me a sheaf of letters 
from satisfied consumers. These 
don’t mean a thing. Not one of 
the consumers lives in the same 
kind of house that I live in nor 
in the same latitude. Therefore 
you're talking through your top- 
per and a moment’s analysis will 
convince you of the fact. 

This type of claim is but an- 
other evidence of the loose use of 
superlatives. Unless you are pretty 
level-headed as soon as you get 
into this type of advertising you 
are going to keep raising the ante 
until your claims are way out of 
line with the actual facts. How 
advertisers salve their consciences 
by basing their claims on biased 
or insufficient tests will be dis- 
cussed in the next article. Here I 
merely want to point out that the 
exaggerated claim is but another 
variation of the use of super- 
latives. 

When Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner W. E. Humphrey was in- 
terviewed more than a year ago 
by a representative of Printers’ 
Ink he cited an advertisement 
which is typical of the type of ex- 
aggerated claim which grows out 
of a too loose handling of super- 
latives. 

“Never before have women been 
offered such perfection for the 
most important third of their 
costume,” this advertisement stated. 
“This brand in a _ single year 
changed the hosiery buying habits 
of thousands of women. No other 
fine silk stockings ever gave such 
complete and lasting satisfaction.” 

If you wanted to be an old 
meanie you could walk into the 
office of the advertiser, show him 
a copy of the advertisement and 
say to him, “Prove it.” The point 
is that a lot of women who read 
that copy said, in their own minds, 
“Prove it,” and felt that 
couldn’t be proved. The adver 
tiser didn’t even have the oppor 
tunity of trying to justify his 
statements. 

No one really knows what effect 
advertising is having on the great 








Why overlook half of 


your market? 


M 


You will find it profitable to know 
about the 50,000,000 people who 
live in easy-to-reach, easy-to-sell 


sections of America. 


(turn to next page) 
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Get acquainted 
with these 50,000,000 


Many manufacturers are only half doing 


Me . a Rur 
their job—and fail to realize it. ~_ 


have 
They are concentrating all their efforts on 


the city markets, and overlooking 50,000,000 
other people who need and want exactly the 
things they have to sell. 
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The trouble is they have yet to learn about 
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Rural America, and what it holds for them. 


cern § 


In Rural America are up-to-date folks, 
whose living standards and buying habits are 
identical with urban residents. They eat the 
same kinds of food, wear the same styles of 
clothes, drive the same makes of cars, enjoy 
the same little frills and fancies of life— 
and are well able to buy. 
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. best— 
Yet, Rural America, though easy-to-reach 


and easy-to-sell, scarcely knows any compe- Th 
tition for its trade. used tl 

You should investigate this field —at once. haven 
Obviously, those first on the job will have 


the advantage. 


for he 
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Why Rural America is 


easy-to-sell, easy-to-reach 


Rural America is easy-to-sell because its people 
have the money and the inclination to buy; it is 
easy-to-reach because it is made up of compact, 
well-defined areas that group themselves into nat- 
ural and readily-accessible markets. 


Some are areas of highly concentrated purchasing 
power; others do not rank so well. Your first con- 
cern should be to select the markets which will best 
reward your efforts. 


The New Marketing Guide to “The Other Half 
of America’s Market” will simplify this task for 
you. It accurately records the relative purchasing 
power of each of America’s 3,066 agricul- 
tural counties; shows which are 
best—and why. 


Those who have 
used the Guide say they 
have never seen its equal 
for helpful information. 


The Marketing Guide presents practical and 

dependable information to sales and adver- 

tising executives. It was compiled by dis- 

interested, unbiased authorities, for the 

) Standard Farm Paper Unit. Copies are 

distributed by appointment to advertisers 
and advertising agencies. 


(turn to next page) 








RURAL AMERICA READS ~ THEN BUYS 








Read by the people 
you want to reac 


Over 2,000,000 families in Rural America reg- 
ularly read the Standard Farm Papers—and 
believe in them. 


Ninety per cent of these families live in the 
areas that produce 89 per cent of all farm crops, 
operate 84 per cent of Rural America’s auto- 
mobiles, include 87 per cent of all free-from- 
mortgage farms—here are the able-to-buy people. 


There is no coverage of Rural America to 
compare with the Standard Farm Paper Unit 


—one medium that does the job completely 
and economically. 


Call on us, any time, to provide 
detailed information —and the 
proof for every statement. 


The STANDARD tix UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 
San Francisco, Kohl Building 





Your sales problem is national — but your dealer’s is always local 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


Missouri Ruralist The Prairie Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 

The American Agriculturist Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist Wallaces’ Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 

The Breeder's Gazette The Progressive Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
Pennsylvania Farmer Michigan Farmer 
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consuming public. Publishers tell 
me that they get letters from 
readers who express their disbe- 
lief in certain advertised claims. 
One retailer told me of a woman 
who bought a product, saying, “Of 
course it won’t do what they claim 
it will, but it may he good.” Ad- 
vertisers occasionally get com- 
plaints from consumers. 


PUBLIC DOESN’T COMPLAIN 
OUT LOUD 


Old John H. Public, however, 
usually keeps his complaints pretty 
much to himself. Ask any poli- 
tician and he'll swear ruefully to 
the truth of that statement. John 
Public is so busy making enough 
money to support the wife and the 
kids, running his automobile and 
listening to the radio that he hasn’t 
a great deal of time to bother with 
writing about his disbelief in ad- 
vertising. But he’s no fool—and 
you can pull the wool over his 
eyes about so long. Then he gets 
tired of your lingo and, without 
saying anything to you, goes about 
his business with an entirely new 
conception of advertising. If that 
conception is that you can’t be- 
lieve what you read in an adver- 
tisement, who has suffered? The 
super-advertiser, yes. But every 
other advertiser also suffers for 
that conception. 

Therefore we come to the moral 
—and it isn’t an ethical moral. 
Simply stated, it is “Super-adver- 
tising isn’t good business and never 
will be.” 

As I pointed out in a previous 
article the views expressed here 
are not the views of a _ re- 
former or an idealist. They are 
the views of sound business men 
who believe that the credibility of 
advertising is at stake. 

These articles are not intended 
to appeal to the idealistic side of 
the advertiser. If they do appeal 
to that side, fine, great, even ex- 
cellent. But they go deeper. They 
appeal to the pocketbook. 

Paste this in your hat: Any- 
thing which attacks the believa- 
bility of advertising is a vicious 
business force. The next time 
you see the word “best” in a piece 
of copy take down your hat and 
read. 


JOHN H. 
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Death of Charles M. 
Connolly 


Charles M. Connolly, a director and 
for twenty-three years advertising man- 
ager of Cluett, Peabody & Company, 

roy, N. Y., manufacturers of Arrow 
collars and shirts, died at that city on 
aes 16. e was sixty-four years 


Mr. Connolly started his career as a 
cartoonist for the old New York Daily 
Graphic. For several years he was editor 
of The Haberdasher. Following this 
association he joined the Cluett, Pea- 
bedy company as advertising manager. 
He conceived and executed the advertis- 
ing for Arrow collars. 

He was one of the first men in this 
country to sponsor the Boy Scout move- 
ment and served as an organizer for 
many years. He designed the uniform 
now worn by the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


E. E. Murphy with Bruce 
Publishing Company 

E. E. Murphy has been appointed 
Western advertising manager of the 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
publisher of the American School Board 
Journal, Hospital Progress and Modern 
Public Buildings. His headquarters will 
be at Chicago. He was formerly with 
the Chicago Elevated Advertising Com- 
pany. 


T. R. Walton with C. H. Mc- 


Aleer Manufacturing Company 

Thomas R. Walton has been appointed 
director of sales of the C cAleer 
Manufacturing Company, Detroit. He 
was formerly sales manager of the E. P. 
Hurd Company, of that city. He had 
also been secretary-treasurer of the 
James Motor Valve Company. 


“North Carolina Real Estate 
and Building Record” Sold 


The North Carolina Real Estate and 
Building Record, High Point, N. C., has 
been purchased by Dan R. Schroder, 
one of its founders. The magazine was 
started, over one year ago, by H. W. 
Kronheimer and Mr. Schroder, with the 
latter as business manger. 


M. P. Jeffery with “Children, 


The Magazine for Parents” 

M. P. Jeffery has been appointed 
Eastern advertising manager Chil- 
dren, The Magazine for Parents, New 
York. He has been for the last five 
years on the advertising staff of Charm, 
Newark, N. J. 


Buffalo Agency Advances 
R. B. Warman 


R. B. W aoe has been made copy 


chief of the E. P. Remington Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. He 
joined the copy staff more than a year 
ago. 





The Salesman and His Desk 


A Desk Often Makes the Salesman Forget That His Real Job Is to Call 
on the Trade 


By A. H. Deute 


A CERTAIN salesman is making 
many a mean remark about 
his sales manager these days, but 
if the salesman only knew it, his 
boss has done him a great favor. 

What the boss did was to 
lock up the salesman’s pretty 
little office unceremoniously and 
announce that the lease was not be- 
ing renewed. That means that 
the salesman is now “on the street.” 
When you analyze the subject, 
that is just exactly where he be- 
longs, when he isn’t in customers’ 
offices. 

It all came about in this way: 
For several years this salesman 
had built up a better and better 
business in the city which was as- 
signed to him. He brought his city 
up to the point where it became one 
of the firm’s best and brightest 
spots. Year after year, the firm 
had raised this man’s pay. It gave 
him an automobile, some years ago, 
both to enable him to cover his 
trade more rapidly and as an evi- 
dence of its kindly feeling toward 
him. 

As the business in that city grew 
and the salesman prospered in pru- 
portion, he began to feel the need 
of an “office.” He had joined vari- 
ous luncheon clubs and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He was looked 
upon as more than just a sales- 
man. So it became more and more 
unpleasant to have no business ad- 
dress, no telephone number of his 
own. 

The upshot of it all was that 
when he went in to the home office 
for the annual convention and saw 
his name posted at the head of the 
list for accomplishments, he went 
right in to the sales manager and 
said: “I really need a little office. 
My business has got to the point 
where I feel its need more and 
more. I think the standing of our 
house in my town warrants it. It 
will lend dignity to the business. 
It doesn’t have to be anything big 
—nothing pretentious—just a little 


corner in an office building or 
maybe I can get a part of an office 
with pate od else. I'll agree not 
to go beyond $50 a month, and | 
know it will help me do more 
business !” 

The sales manager agreed. He 
had had no previous experience in 
this sort of thing. So the sales- 
man went back to his city and pro- 
cured his little office. 

As time went on, the sales man- 
ager found that business was drag- 
ging a little in that city. The daily 
reports were not showing up as 
well. There were fewer alls 
and fewer orders. One day the 
sales manager got an idea of what 
was going on. His prize salesman 
had become more and more an of- 
fice man. Correspondence grew. 
His telephone was handy. Cus- 
tomers were called on the phone 
instead of being called on per- 
sonally. His salesman began to 
go to the office for an hour or so 
in the morning and drop in at 
noon. And callers often held him 
there longer than was necessary. 
And he had to run in for an hour 
before calling it a day. In short, 
half of the day was spent in the 
office. Sometimes it was more than 
half a day. 

So the nice little office was rudely 
closed up. The salesman is back 
on the street now. He is still 
gnashing his teeth, as the saying 
goes, but he is calling on the trade 
all day every day. 

The city sales force of a job- 
bing house was once provided with 
desks. Each man had an attrac- 
tive desk assigned to him with a 
telephone on it. The idea was 
that thus the men would have a 
certain dignity thrown around them 
which would make them better 
salesmen. 

Gradually, however, it became 
apparent that the men liked their 
desks so much that they were 
spending an extra hour or so at 
them every day. They liked to 
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Mail the Memo Below, no obligation 


Market Report 


ice Ser sreaey sc, BE ale ots SN coins mc 
HIS announces the publication of a bulletin 
devoted to a SINGLE section of the national 
market—a section that comprises 86 per cent 

of the total—the American Wage Earning market. 

The Report is called “New Market News,” will be 

issued monthly, and is being sent to business men 


—_ upon request. Use the memo below. 


sort, An entirely new market for advertised mer- 
the chandise, is the Wage Earner’s family. A 240 per 
than cent income increase during the last 12 years ies 
forced it into the advertiser’s calculations for the 

dely first time in history. Now seeking Wage Earner’s 
back family patronage are such advertisers asCarnation 


still Milk, Borden’s Eagle Brand, Jello, Lux Soap and 
ying Flakes, Fleischmann’s Yeast, Post Bran Fiakes 
and Wm. Rogers & Son Silverplate. 

**New Market News” each month will give author- 
itative data and statistics on the current poten- 
tialities of this new Wage Earning market. It will 
not be controversial or biased; it will present plain 
facts and figures. It will be published by the Re- 
search Department of True Story (the only great 
national magazine edited for and concentrating 
among the Wage Earn masaaee) The memo 
below will bring “New Market News” to your 
desk each month, without obligation. 


TRUE STORY, 1926 Broadway, New York 
Send “*New Market News” 
Name, Company, Address below 
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slip in in the morning and “attend 
to the office work” before going 
out to call on the trade. They 
liked to assume important attitudes 
at their desks for an hour in the 
evening. It was pleasant to have 
mail come to them at the office 
and have it piled neatly on their 
desks. Soon it became fashionable 
to beckon to,a smiling stenographer 
and dictate a letter or two to deal- 
ers. Offite duties began to grow. 

Then one day an efficiency ex- 
pert figured out that ten men were 
spending two hours per day at 
their desks. That amounted to 
twenty working hours per day. 
Not counting Saturdays, this was 
a hundred hours per week, or 
twelve and a half eight-hour days. 
Figured up for a year, it made 
a sizable sum of money. 

The desks came out with a rush. 
A single high desk, at which the 
men stood, was put in for the use 
of the men who had to write up 
orders in the office. The move was 
not a popular one with the men, 
but it kept them out selling goods. 

“Giving a salesman a chance to 
create office work,” said one sales 
manager to me, “is a risky thing. 
We sent a man to Chicago. We 
realized he had to have an office 
as headquarters, so we took a suit- 
able place, employed a combination 
stenographer and bookkeeper and 
gave our man a real headquarters. 
We had no idea of what it would 
lead to. But we found very shortly 
that instead of remaining a sales- 
man, calling on the trade, our man 
settled down to a desk job. His 
office work piled up. He got so 
that he spent less and less time on 
the outside. 

“Before long he told us he had 
to have an assistant. We investi- 
gated. We were unable to break 
our man of the office habits. We 
took him clear out of the terri- 
tory and placed him elsewhere to 
solve the problem. It meant 
changing men in Chicago. At the 
same time, we were compelled to 
take all the desks out of the office 
except the one used by the stenog- 
rapher-bookkeeper. Even now we 
wonder how long we can keep our 
present man from developing into 
an office man.” 


New Accounts for Salt Lake 
City Agency 
Intermountain Lloyds, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, a recently organized insuranc 
business, has appointed Stevens N 

Wallis, Inc., advertising agency of 1 
ae to direct its advertising accoun 
aily newspapers in Utah and Idah 
tt be used in a campai s which later 
will be extended to ot Mountain 
States. Direct mail will ~ 4 be used. 

Ross Beason and Company, Salt Lake 
City, alguna, have also appointed 
Stevens & Wallis, Inc., to direct thei: 
advertising account. Newspapers and 
direct mail will be used. 


Kraft Acquires Phenix 
™! ~~ 
Cheese Company 
The Kraft Cheese Company, Chicago, 

Kraft and MacLaren cheese, has 9 red 
the Phenix Cheese Company, New York, 
Phenix cheese and Philadelphia cream 
cheese. The merged business wil! be 
known as the Kraft-Phenix Cheese (om. 
pany. James L. Kraft, president of the 
Kraft company, will be chairman of the 
board of the new company and Jason F 
Whitney, head of the Phenix company, 
will be president. 


Hannibal Pharmacal Appoints 
Blackett & Sample 


The Hannibal Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, manufacturer of ‘‘Neet,” a 
depilatory, and of “Immac,” a cream 
deodorant, has appointed Blackett & 
Sample, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising accouni 


J. P. Cochrane Joins 
Brinckerhoff, Inc. 


J. P. Cochrane has joined the copy 
and plan department of Brinckerhoff, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency. He 
was formerly with the Tablet & Ticket 
Company also of that city. 


Furnace Account to Boston 
Agency 


The American Metallurgical Corpora- 
tion, Boston, electric furnaces, has ap- 
pointed Walter B. Snow and Staff, Inc. 
Boston advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


J. S. Brock, Jr., with 
I. A. Klein 


encer Brock, Jr., for four years 
with 7 e advertising department « f ° 
Philadelphia Inquirer, has joined I. 
plein, publishers’ representative, New 
or 


W. J. Staats Leaves Victor 


Walter J. Staats, vice-president in 
charge of the foreign trade department 
of the Victor vr Machine Com 
any, Camden, N a resigned. He 
ad been with he Victor company 
since 1901. 
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A Personnel 
with a wide 
Printing 
Experience 


It is always a source 
of satisfaction to have 
one’s business handled 
by people who really 
know .their business. 


And we know printing. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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If two men stand in front of a show window, 
and one is blindfolded, the dealer is getting only 
half value from his display. 

How about advertising—your mental show 
window? 

Dealers in the Northwest get 51.2% of their 
customers from farms. If these farmers have 
not been reached through advertising they are 
blindfolded to your product. Your dealer effort 
is only half efficient. 

Take off the blinder!.. Reach these impor- 
tant farmer customef$ thHfough the Northwest’s 
only weekly farm paper. 


busines 
; | prepare 
The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper; in “ 
N. J 





Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. a Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. New York 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 
Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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Visualizing the Invisible 


After Enjoying Practically a Monopoly for a Number of Years, the 
Cravenette Company Was Faced with a Peculiar Problem 
When Competition Sprang Up 


By James C. McGrath 


oa interesting is 
bound to happen when a manu- 
facturing company finds itself faced 
with strong competition for the 
first time. Inability or unwilling- 


ness 


to change the methods used 


Try it 

















cotton, silk, felt and other fabrics 
with chemical solutions which 
render them showerproof without 
altering the feel, appearance or 
porosity of the goods. There is 
no visible difference in a textile 


in a rain 


.--and you've got the answer! 


iene 
itt Aes Hh 
lifia pea 





S ADVERTISEMENT ILLUSTRATES HOW 


when it enjoyed a practical mo- 
nopoly may write finis to its his- 
tory. It takes a lot of courage to 
cut loose from traditions upon 
which years of successful business 
have been built, even when that 
business does begin to slump. 

A monopoly, or company with a 
negligible amount of competition, 
does not have to worry a great deal 
about its method of building up 
business. Its experience does not 
prepare it for competition. 

_A few years ago, the Cravenette 
Company, U.S.A., of Hoboken, 
N. J., was up against this problem. 
The invisible nature of its prod- 
uct, however, made it doubly diffi- 
cult to solve. Increased advertis- 
ing did not help. 

_The business of the Cravenette 
Company is the treating of woolen, 





RAINY DAY CONDITIONS ARE DUPLICATED 


after it has been “Cravenette Pro- 
cessed.” Besides showerproofing, 
this process has the additional 
merits of making the cloth wear 
longer and retain a pressing for 
a greater length of time. These 
extra advantages will add, at the 
most, about a $1 to the selling price 
of an overcoat, top-coat or suit. 

For over twenty-five years this 
company relied upon the spoken 
and printed word to sell its prod- 
uct. Although during this time 
there was but little competition, it 
was a firm believer in advertising 
and “Cravenette” became a well- 
known name to the clothing indus- 
try and consumer. The merchan- 
dising methods used were quite 
successful in meeting conditions 
existing during that period. 

These conditions, however, did 
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not continue. Increased competi- 
tion in the clothing industry brought 
about a keen interest in cost of 
production. About five years ago 
other showerproofing processes, 
cheaper than the Cravenette, began 
to attract considerable attention. 
The company maintains that the 
value of these processes were usu- 
ally in keeping with their smaller 
costs but Cravenette found it more 
and more difficult to convince manu- 
facturers that this was so. A 
greatly increased advertising ap- 
propriation failed to get results. 

Three years ago it was realized 
by the Cravenette Company that 
new sales methods would have to 
be employed if it were to continue 
to make money. All advertising, 
except direct mail, was stopped. 

The greatest weakness in the 
company’s sales argument lay in 
the fact that it had not been able 
to convince the manufacturer that 
the Cravenette process was better 
than its cheaper competitors. 

A plan was conceived that used 
this weakness as its foundation. 


The buyer did not appreciate Crav- 
enette because he could not see it. 
He would be shown. Through a 
number of simple demonstrations 
the invisible qualities of the Crav- 


enette process would be made 
visible. In a similar manner the 
comparative value of competing 
processes would also be shown. 
Another radical change was that 
the salesmen, who previously called 
on. manufacturers, were to spend 
approximately one-quarter of the 
time selling the Cravenette idea to 
retail buyers. This was done be- 
cause it was felt that the retailer, 
being in direct contact with the con- 
sumer, would be equally interested 
with the latter in seeing that the 
consumer got the best for his 
money. The demonstrations were 
the same for both the manufac- 
turer and the retailer. 

The demonstrations showed that 
there was as much difference in 
showerproofing as there was in 
woolens and that it was to retailers’ 
interest to examine the shower- 
proofing they bought with the same 
degree of care used in the selec- 
tion of other clothing and woolens. 
In order to remove any specula- 
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tion from the purchase of shower- 
proofing, testing outfits, similar to 
those used by salesmen, were of- 
fered free to manufacturers and 
retailers. A large number of re- 
quests have been made for these 
outfits. Cravenette salesmen were 
frequently requested to give their 
demonstrations before retail sales 
forces. 

An unlooked-for obstacle arose 
when the demonstrations were first 
introduced. Because of the gen- 
eral knowledge of the Cravenette 
process among the trade, it was 
difficult for the salesmen to secure 
opportunities to give demonstra- 
tions. It is quite natural when a 
product has been on the market 
for over a quarter of a century 
for most people to think that they 
know all about it. It was necessary 
to break down this resistance. This 
was done by the use of direct-mail 
pieces which were prepared to in- 
clude new thoughts in connection 
with the process and by the use of 
the portfolios. 

A PORTFOLIO SOLVES THE SAMPLING 
DIFFICULTY 

As it was impossible to show. 
samples of the process when a call 
was made, the interview was 
started by showing a novel and 
effective type of portfolio. These 
portfolios talked about matters 
that were of great interest to the 
manufacturer and merchant. 

The appearance of the portfolios 
alone attracted attention. They 
were made in large sizes of heavy 
colored board. The copy was hand- 
lettered in various colors. Each 
one had one or more photographs, 
labels or illustrations to each page. 
Instead of letting the prospect read 
the copy, the salesman opens the 
book and starts reading aloud, fol- 
lowing each word with his index 
finger. The listener’s attention is 
so closely held by this method that 
if the salesman should hesitate 
over a word, it has frequently 
been found that his prospect will 
say it aloud for him. The copy 
in these portfolios always leads up 
to a demonstration of the process, 
it is said. 

The text of one of these port- 
folios, used with retail buyers, is 
as follows: 
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ABOUT YOUR LABEL 

You are proud of your label. Why? 
Your label is symbolic of your institu- 
tion. It says to the consumer “We 
stand back of this garment; we are will- 
ing to be judged by the service it gives; 
our reputation goes with it.” ! 

Your label in the garment says: “This 
garment has quality in the things you 
can't see, as well as in the things you 
can see. For instance—in the use of 
pure silk thread, the use of linen and 
haircloth in the frontings, the use of 
velvet in the pocket lining, and hand- 
sewed button-holes.” 4 

In short, your label in a garment is 
like a signature to a check—and for the 
protection of your good name you sign 
nly for what you can deliver. 

When your label says “showerproof,” 
that too should be worthy of = good 
nam¢ That is what the Cravenette 
trade-mark insures—not merely go 
showerproofing — but showerproofing 
worthy of your signature in the gar- 
ment. The Cravenette trade-mark means 
that this garment is water-resistant to 
the highest degree, as good in rain as 
in sunshine—when it rains the garment 
stays dry inside. 

This trade-mark means that the gar- 
ment will keep its shape and style, that 
it will stay in press twice as long as 
ordinary garments. It gives the adver- 
tisement of a well-pressed coat, not one 
that is easily wrinkled. 

This trade-mark means that the gar- 
ment will give much more wear. Care- 
ful tests on a laboratory machine show 
that it takes twice as long to wear a 
hole through fabric that has been Crav- 
enette Processed than is required to 
wear a hole through the same fabric 
unprocessed. , 

All these advantages make sales easier, 
pleased customers, repeat customers. The 
Cravenette mark means the best in 
proofing, a garment fully worthy of 
your label. 


The tests or demonstrations are 
f the simplest nature. One of 
them is sent out in direct-mail 
pieces. It is a small blotter, one- 
half of which has been treated 
with the Cravemette process. The 
recipient is asked to dip the entire 
blotter in water. When this has 
been done it is very easily seen 
that the processed part remains 
dry, while the other half absorbs 
water 
Another demonstration, one that 
arouses the curiosity of the mer- 
chant, is to dump some Cravenette 
powder into a glassful of water 
and have the man stick his finger 
in it. To his surprise his finger 
will come out perfectly dry, coated 
with a protecting film of the 
powder. It is then easy to explain 
how the chemical acts upon each 
fiber in the fabric in the same way. 


The most important test devised, 
and one intended to duplicate the 
conditions of an actual shower is 
known as the bulb test. An ordi- 
nary rubber bulb, holding about 
a pint of water, with a sprinkler 
top attached, is used to force water 
in streams onto various samples of 
cloth, some of which have been 
treated with the Cravenette proc- 
ess, others with competitive proc- 
esses, and some which remain un- 
processed. The pieces are labeled 
to identify them. This test shows 
that water hitting the Cravenette 
sample with even a greater force 
than that of a falling rain-drop, 
will not be absorbed. The un- 
processed sample will become quite 
wet and the cloth treated with 
other processes, it is claimed, will 
show various degrees of absorption. 

Still another graphic proof of 
the effectiveness of the Cravenette 
process is given by pouring a glass 
of water into a container fashioned 
from a square of fabric, squeeze 
the water through the material and 
then shake it: The cloth will be 
found to be dry as no water 
was absorbed even while passing 
through. The salesmen will dem- 
onstrate with any cloth supplied 
by the buyer if this is desired. 

As proof of the fact that the 
porosity of the cloth is not ef- 
fected by the process, a strainer 
will be dipped in the Cravenette 
solution. The meshes of the 
strainer remain visibly open, yet 
when water is poured into it will 
be retained. 

The merchant realizes that these 
demonstrations represent protection 
to him, as they place a definite ob- 
ligation upon the company to de 
liver a process that will meet the 
severe tests which are used as a 
standard. All fabrics Cravenette 
processed are stamped on the back 
with this trade-mark, so every 
piece of goods receiving the treat- 
ment must be good enough to pass 
these tests. 

The demonstration method has 
proved very effective. Manufac- 
turers who had once used the Crav- 
enette process and stopped, have 
once again become customers. As 
a result of the work on the retail 
buyers, many manufacturers have 
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brought their business to this com- 
pany without solicitation. Prog- 
ress has of necessity been slow. 
Each retailer and manufacturer 
contacted received four calls just 
to be shown the demonstrations. 
In spite of this handicap the busi- 
ness of the company has shown 
an increase of 40 per cent since 
the introduction of the demonstra- 
tions. 

A short time ago it was thought 
that a sufficient number of mer- 
chants had been called upon to 
make it profitable to resume ad- 
vertising again. A business-paper 
campaign was started, the plan of 
which was centered about the dem- 
onstrations. Both the copy and 
the illustrations of this advertising 
cover the same tests made by the 
salesmen. 

F. S. Sunderman, general man- 
ager of the Cravenette Company, 
declares that its success depends 
upon the visualization of its in- 
visible process and everything that 
is done now and will be done in 
the future must be linked up di- 
rectly with demonstrations. Al- 
though consumer advertising is not 
contemplated at the present, Mr. 
Sunderman said that it is the next 
logical step to take. Such ad- 
vertising will also follow the dem- 
onstration angle. 


Advanced by Cecil, 
& Cecil 
Frank T. McFaden, Jr., has been ap- 


Warwick 


wo space buyer of Cecil, Warwick 
& Cecil, Inc., advertising agency. His 
headquarters will be at New York. He 


was formerly with the Richmond, Va., 
office of this company. 


M. H. Pettit, General 
Manager, Nash Motors 


M. H. Pettit, vice-president and as- 
sistant general manager of The Nash 
Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis., has 
been made general manager of the 
company. He joined the Nash organiza- 
tion a year and a half ago. 


Southern Newspaper Publishers 
to Meet 


The annual midwinter meeting of the 
officers and directors of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association will 
— held on February 5 and 6, at Chatta- 

, Tenn. Plans for the 1928 con- 


wonton will be discuss 
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Gen. R. E. Wood New 
President of Sears, Roebuck 


General Robert E. Wood has been 
elected to succeed the late Charles M. 
Kittle * president of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. A graduate of West Point and 
an officer in the regular army for fif- 
teen years, General Wood resigned in 
1915 to become assistant to the vice- 


president of the Du Pont de Ne- 
mours Company, Inc. Later in the same 
year he joined the General Asphalt 


Company in a similar capacity. 

During the period of the ‘otld War 
he returned to the army, but resigned 
again in 1919 to become general mer- 
chandising manager of ontgomery 
Ward & Company. He joined Sears, 
Roebuck and Company in 1924 as vice 
president in charge of retail stores and 
factory operations. 

. S. Doering has retired as vice- 
president in charge of operations of 
Sears Roebuck, after a service of thirty 
years. Lessing Rosenwald, vice-presi- 
dent, will succeed Mr. Doering i in ch arge 
of operations. 

Max Adler, vice-president in charge 
of merchandising for all stares, has re- 
signed, effective February 1. He has 
been with the Sears organization for 
thirty years. 

Both Mr. Doering and Mr. Adler will 
continue as directors of the company. 


Advanced by Simmons- 
Boardman 


W. F. Rench, formerly New England 
representative of the circulation depart- 
ment ef the Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Company, has been appointed 
managing editor of the “Railway Engi- 
neering and Maintenance Encyclopedia,” 
a Simmons-Boardman publication with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

George Boyd, who was formerly a spe- 
cial research investigator for the same 
company, has been made associate editor 
of that publication. 


Columbia Pictures Appoint 
Griffin, Johnson & Mann 


The Columbia Picfhres Corporation, 
New York, Columbia motion pictures 
has placed its advertising account with 
Griffin, Johnson & Mann, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 


Charles Oswald with 
Meek & Wearstler 


Charles Oswald has joined Meek & 
Wearstler, Youngstown, Ohio, advertis 
ing agency, as general manager. He 
formerly was assistant advertising man- 
ager of The White Company, Cleveland 


L. H. Spight Joins*Los Angeles 
“Times” 


Lindsey H. Spight has joined the 
national advertising department of - 
Los Angeles Times. He was formerly 
with the, Portland, Oreg., Journal. 
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LEADERSHIP 
By 
10,576,922 LINES 


HE NEW YORK TIMES 

total volume of advertising, 
29,710,606 agate lines in 1927, 
was 10,576,922 lines more than 
that of any other New York 
newspaper. 


In national advertising The 
Times volume of 6,944,219 lines 
was 1,020,240 lines in excess of 
any other New York newspaper. 


The New York Times in De- 
cember published a_ greater 
volume of advertising than any 
other publication in the world— 
2,467,384 lines. 


The Times strict censorship 
declines hundreds of thousands 
of lines of advertising annually. 


The net paid sale of The Times 
weekdays is 400,000 copies. Sun- 
days over 690,000. 





Che New York Cimes 
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The TRUE Clevqa 


like no other bi 
J. Walter Thompson Co 


Areas,’ a comprehensive study of America 
markets, was recently published by The J 
Walter Thompson Co. In this great sales 
manual are statistics that give positive proof 
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to the contention of The Press that The Tru 
Cleveland Market is small, compact, restricted 
in area, hemmed in by the markets of othe 
large Ohio cities—like no other big market i 
the United States because no other state in 


The Clevelan 


Detroit Cleveland NATIONAL AD 
San Francisco 250 Park Avenue, New York @ 
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ew Market Analysis 
reas’—proves it! 


e Union has so many large 
nd thriving cities as Ohio. 


he table printed here, com- 
ied from the J. Walter 
Whompson reports, tells the 
acts. Ohio’s largest city 
as only 22.12% of the 
ate’s population in _ its 
hopping area, ranking last 
mong the 10 largest Ameri- 
un cities. Cleveland ranks 
h in city population—but 
nly 8th in shopping area 























The True Cleveland Market (pictured above) 
is 35 miles in area, 1,525,000 in popula- 
tion; the only market in which Cleveland 
newspaper advertising functions profitably. 


opulation, and last in the percentage of 
ate income tax returns in its shopping’ area. 


y every and any method of measurement the 
ea over which Cleveland newspapers have 
fluence will be found to be The True Cleve- 
nd Market, just as surely as that market’s 
irst Advertising Buy is known to be THE 


LEVELAND PRESS. 


@ DEPARTMENT 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


First in 
Cleveland 


Seattle Portland 


= “4 Los Angeles 
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Reprints 


from “Printers’ Ink” 


Speeper MacHINERY CorPoRaTION 
Cepar Rapips, Iowa 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
We were very much 
“Sure Fire Stuff” by . L. Barnhart 
in the January issue of Printers’ Inx 
MonTHLy, and are very desirous of 
obtaining ‘twenty reprints of the article. 
Could you you supply us with these? 
From time to time reprints of articles 
in both Printers’ Ink and Printers’ 
Ink Montuty would be useful to us 
and we are wondering whether or not 
you maintain a reprint service through 
which we could obtain the articles we 
desire. 
Speeper MACHINERY CORPORATION, 
Epcar McNatt, 
Advertising Manager. 


interested in 


SUALLY after an issue of 

Printers’ INK or PRINTERS’ 
Ink MonTHLy has been published 
we receive requests from  sub- 
scribers for reprints of specific 
articles. Sometimes these requests 
call for twenty or fifty reprints, or 
lots of — or more. 

While we would like to fill all of 
these yor wee we cannot do so for 
the reason that reprints of the 
various articles are not made. 
Furthermore, Printers’ INK is 
printed from linotype and shortly 
after the edition has been run off 
the type is destroyed. 

Occasionally, it is possible to 
send subscribers a few clippings of 
specific articles. These are taken 
from a limited supply of office 
copies. Inasmuch as these files 
are not complete it is impossible 
to offer a clipping service, but 
when the clippings are available we 
are glad to supply them, gratis. 

When the request calls for re- 
prints in large quantities it is 
usually possible to grant permis- 
sion to reprint the article. -This 
permission, however, should be 
obtained from PrinTERS’ INK 
before any reprints are made. 
There are instances where articles 
cannot be reprinted without the 
author’s permission.—[Ed. Print- 
ers’ INK. : 


The Mt. Sabin Company, St. Louis, 
soft drinks, has appointed the Fisher- 
Wilson Advertising Agency, of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
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Acquires “Chilton’ Tractor and 


Equipment Journal” 

The Johnston-Brown Publishing Cor 
poration, New York, has taken over the 
Chilton Tractor and Equipment Journal 
for Fordson Dealers, from the i 
Class Journal Company, Philade!p 
The name of this periodical has S 
changed to The Tractor and Equipment 
Journal. The editorial contents have 
been broadened to cover dealers and 
distributors of all tractors, implements, 
construction machinery and equipment, 

Selvin Johnston, formerly asso ciate 
editor of the Hardware Dealers’ Mage- 
gine, New York, will be editor of The 
lractor and Equipment Journal. Richard 

rown, president of the Johnsion- 
Brown company, will be in charge of 
the business management. 


J. S. Cobb Heads Abercrombie 
° . ‘ 
& Fitch Company 
James S. Cobb, for fifteen years vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Abercrombie & Fitch Company, New 
York, sporting goods, has been made 
president. He succeeds Ezra H. Fitch, 
resigned. 
Otis L. 
dent, has 
William M. 
the company for 
made chairman of the 
created position. 


Death of George B. Mallon 


George B. Mallon, for the last ten 
years in charge of publicity for the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
died on January 13, at Baltimore, in 
his sixty-third year, He began his busi- 
ness career on The Commercial Ad- 
vertiser in 1887, and from there went 
to the New York Sun. In 1912 he be 
came associated with The Butterick 
Publishing Company, and ten years ago 
joined the Bankers Trust Company. 


Albert Neave Joins 


“The Sportsman” 

Albert Neave has joined the Eastern 
advertising staff of The Sportsman, 
New York. He was formerly adver 
tising manager of The Independent, 
New York, and was, at one time, with 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Guernsey, assistant vice-presi- 
been made vice- president. 
Chadbourne, a director of 
many — has been 

yoard, a newly 


Silk Account to 
T. L. McCready 


_The L. O. Thompson Company, New 
York, maker of R & T silks, has placed 
its advertising account with T. L. Me- 
Cready, New York advertising agency. 
Fashion magazines will be used. 


Starts Catalog Service 
at Toronto 


- Clark has organized the Ca 
—— Catalogue Compilers Corporation 


W. M. 


Toronto. For the last four years he 
< been advertising manager of Cas 
sidy’s, Limited, also of that city. 

















Spacious LIVING, perhaps unfor. 
tunately, waits upon an ample income. Money, 
you will remember, made the mare go. And 
today the family motor car and the family home 
are not otherwise than the mare. 

Whenever you see a pleasant house, well. 
kept, furnished in excellent taste, and graciously 
gardened, you may be certain it is not so except 


by virture of a prosperous income. 


Ganpenep . . . perhaps that, 


more than anything else, is the sign and symbol 
of prosperity which has flowered into generous 
living. For when men and women of the better 
sort acquire a surplus the first thing they want 
is a home of their own, with a garden. 


And because this country has fallen heir 





to unparalleled prosperity, sound 
and ever growing, gardening has “ 
taken on the aspect of a vogue. It \ 
has grown with startling rapidity nt 
and continues to spread. 

In five years Better Homes 
and Gardens has reached, almost 
without effort, a circulation of a million! 
900,000 families who own their own homes 


heard of it, saw it, and subscribed to it. 


This single circulation —six times as 


large as any other in its field —covers one in 
every eight of all the owned urban homes in 
America. 

74% of these homes are in the retail 
trading areas of cities over 25,000, and 93% 


have electricity, 67% have gas. 





ee ‘ 
Hovw-r0p01r- advice on garden. © 


making and home-building created this circula-_ 
tion — brought within reach of the advertiser 
this mine of sales possibilities. No fiction—no 
forcing methods —just natural healthy growth. 

And by an equally natural and healthy 
process, advertisers have responded. Lineage 
in Better Homes and Gardens increased 38% 
in 1926 over 1925. And 1927 is maintaining) 
that rate of increase. 

Can you think of any reason why you 
should not be getting your share of this late 


mer = 
discovery — Gardetif. (ia 
“neg 


Gold? ae 


A MILLION CIRCULATION(A 
A MONTH 











ondenins Nibbling of Trade-Mark 
Prestige 


Owners Need Not Wait for Actual Misappropriation—Can Seek Redress 
in Court of Equity if Wrongful Appropriation Is Extremely Probable 


YRONGFUL appropriation 
of an advertiser’s trade- 
k is like taking his money 
from a bank. The work and the 
xpense involved in educating the 
public to a mark of identification 
ntitles the advertiser to a prop- 
tty which he is entitled to keep, 
ess he voluntarily relinquishes 
is right. 
In a decision handed down last 
week at New York by Judge 
obert A. Inch, of the United 
District Court, the court 
trongly emphasized this inherent 
of an advertiser in his 
“Theoreti- 
and perhaps practically as 
” said the court, “this hard- 
arned right is as important as 
oney in the bank. It should not 
e taken or even nibbled away by 


other, any more than any of the 
ollars should be taken from its 
ank against its protest and with- 
ut right in law or equity to do 
0. 

“Intention to misappropriate an- 


trade-mark is sufficient 
ause for the legitimate owner of 
he trade-mark to seek court pro- 
ection. He can present his case 
fore a court of equity which 
eed not wait for the appropria- 
ion actually to take place, such as 
court of law must do, if it 
plainly and clearly appears that 
buch ~wrongful appropriation is 
xtremely probable and likely to 
ake place.” 
In other words, a court of 
ity on appeal of the rightful 
“can lock the stable door 
before the horse is stolen.” Such 
brompt action is not only desir- 
ble for the rightful owner, but is 
ecessary for the protection of 
he public’s interest. It serves to 
protect the public against 
emes of those who would profit 
by the misrepresentation which is 
ade possible by cloaking their 
merchandise with the prestige of a 
videly advertised trade name. 


This important contribution to 
the records of trade-mark litiga- 
tion forms part of the decision 
handed down by Judge Inch in 
favor of the United Drug Com- 
pany of Boston, plaintiff in an ac- 
tion brought against Abraham 
Parodney, doing business at New 
York under the name and style of 
the “United Drug Exchange.” 
The decree forbids Parodney from 
using the name “United Drug.” 

When a court of equity is ap- 
pealed to on the ground that 
wrongful appropriation is intend- 
ed, according to Judge Inch, “it 
should only so interfere where a 
clear case is shown. Business 
should not be unduly interfered 
with because of extravagant 
claims or mere fears and sus- 
picions. I mention this,” he said, 
“in consequence of the argument 
of defendant for a narrower view 
as to the court’s right to inter- 
fere.” 

The complaint alleged unfair 
competition on the part of Parod- 
ney by his use of the name 
“United Drug Exchange.” No 
money damages were sought. The 
sole relief asked for was a perma- 
nent injunction forbidding his use 
of that name. 

Briefly stated, the facts in the 
case are: For over a quarter of a 
century the plaintiff has conducted 
business under the name “United 
Drug Company,” gradually in- 
creasing its business until today it 
sells in every State and important 
city of the country. It also manu- 
factures a considerable portion of 
its products. Its method of mer- 
chandising is to and through many 
thousands of independent retail 
druggists. 

These drug stores are not owned 
by the plaintiff but are selected as 
leading drug stores in a commun- 
ity and their selection is made 
known to the public by a sign 
showing that they are, for ex- 
ample, a “Rexall” or a “Liggett” 
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store, these being chains of stores 
operated by independent corpora- 
tions. The company also sells to 
other drug stores and the public 
directly where its products are not 
accessible through a selected drug 
store. 

According to the testimony, 70 
per cent of the merchandise manu- 
factured by the plaintiff bears the 
name “United Drug Company.” 
In addition, there is a _ large 
amount of merchandise not so 
manufactu-ed but sold and handled 
by it, in the way described, a large 
proportion of which is also marked 
“United Drug Company.” This is 
for the purpose of indicating to 
the public, the company’s approval 
of the product. 

Its merchandise must have been 
found worthy by the public and 
the standard and quality of its 
product recognized, declared the 
court, as there has been an ever 
increasing use and demand for its 
goods both by individuals and by 
drug stores. “During these years 
an immense amount of money has 
been spent to teach the public to 
identify ‘United Drug Company,’” 
Judge Inch said, adding that he 
had no difficulty in finding, from 
the evidence, that the name 
“United Drug” has become fixed 
in the minds of consumers, those 
who buy over the counter of a 
drug store. 

In considering the contentions 
of the defendant, the opinion re- 
cites how Parodney, starting as a 
registered pharmacist, entered inte 
the wholesale business with a 
partner, operating under the name 
of “Royal Drug Company.” This 
was in 1914. The United Drug 
Company’s merchandise, that year, 
was on sale in several thousand 
retail drug stores. It was then an 
extensive adve-tiser and a pub- 
lisher of catalogs, selling its goods 
all over the United States. Ac- 
cording to the opinion, this busi- 
ness in 1914 was one of the 
leading drug companies of the 
country and a success. 

The opinion declares that there 
was nothing contrary in the evi- 
dence to indicate that Parodney 
and his partner, both experienced 
in the drug business, did not know 
all about the United Drug Com- 
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pany and its standing in the trade. 
With the withdrawal of the pan- 
ner from the business, Parodney 
continued it undér the name of the 
United Drug Exchange, manu fac- 
turing a portion of his merchan- 
dise and wholesaling the balance. 
Evidence was submitted to show 
that Parodney gained a consider- 
able advantage in the trade by the 
subtle fact that he created inten- 
tionally a widespread confusion as 
to the products of his own com- 
pany and those of the United 
Drug Company. Checks made to 
the United Drug Company and 
sent to Parodney with orders were 
changed to that of his own trade 
name and he kept the money for 
the reason, it was cited, that he 
thereby sold his own goods in this 
confusion. 

Counsel for the defense argued 
that if exclusive rights of the 
word “United” were given to the 
plaintiff, it would prevent any 
other concern from using the 
name “United” as for example the 
United Cigar Stores Company. 
The court’s reply to this was that, 
in making this argument, the 





counsel misconceived the ground 
upon which relief was asked for 
in the suit. “Nothing here de- 
cided would prevent a cigar com- 
pany from innocently selling drugs 
and drug store supplies, nor any 
company from doing the same 
thing,” reads the opinion. “Tf 
the United Cigar Company should 
change its name to the United 
Drug Company with the specific 
purpose of selling. drugs in com- 
petition with the plaintiff, it not 
only could be stopped but ough 
to be stopped. In my opinion such 
company would itself agree that if 
should be stopped.” 

The opinion of the court als 
takes up the considerations as t 
how the plaintiff and defendant 
came to choose their respective 
names. The plaintiff was called 
“The United Drug Company” be 
cause it was the result of a unio 
of a number of druggists. 
defendant, however, with his part 
ner, was going along pretty well 
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apparently, under the name of tha 
Royal Drug Company, but 
testified that as the war had bee 
declared, evidently meaning, 
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GEHADAET at ERS More than 
“mew Los Anigeless fxaminer |" 
Daily : Ro es MT Ane nT Sa on = 
“The Greatest Salesman in the West” 
Sc. Datty January 19, 1928 10c. SuNDAY 
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CHEFS FROM WORLD-FAMOUS 
KITCHENS AT COOKING-SCHOOL 





OPPORTUNITIES SEEN 
For MANY Propwucts 


ROM Old Delmonico’s, at Fifth 

avenue and 44th; from Cafe 
Matin of earlier and good old days 
at Madison Square; from the fa- 
mous Adlon of Berlin, and from 
the French Riviera; from the Con- 
gress, the La Salle, the Morrison 
of Chicago; from Maxim’s in 
Paris, the Club Dansant in New 
York, the Club Royal of London 
..-In fact, from all over the 
world, and from the world’s finest 
kitchens, come the members of 
the Chefs de Cuisine Association 
of Southern California, who serve 
as guest-chefs at The Examiner’s 
School of Household Economics, 
wherein a thousand women a week 
gather to see demonstrated Ex- 
aminer-advertised food products. 

Here is an opportunity rich with 
potential profit for every type of food 
advertiser that blossoms in America! 
Whether it’s a butter or a baking- 
powder, a salt or a syrup, a flour or 
a flavoring, The Examiner’s School of 
Household Economics can prove a defi- 
nite factor in “putting it over,’”’ that 
no one would want to overlook! 

Check up, right now, with your food 
accounts! If they’re not getting the 
distinct advantage of Examiner Cooking 
School co-operation in Los Angeles that 
they’re entitled to, switch them to this 
paper, and they will! 








HE Examiner’s leadership in 
¥ home - delivered circulation, 

while already so great in 
this territory as to top ALL 
other papers, is growing at a 
rate from 25 to 35% faster than 
the nearest competition! And 
no mops, brushes, flashlights, or 
other premiums are thrown in 
for good measure. 











“Most Complete Pve Seen” 


jr CLLOWING a recent report 
to Thomas A. Judge, Manager 
of the Advertising Department of 
Canada Dry Western Sales, Inc., 
on Marshmallows in the Los An- 
geles Market, we had the pleasure 


_of receiving this note of thanks: 
=O ee hile 


we have occasion to 
receive a large number of Merchandis- 
ing Surveys from various newspapers 
throughout the Western States, I do not 
recall ever having seen one that is as 
complete and comprehensive as this one.” 











Midwinter in the 


Imperial Valley 
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this was in 1914, between Germany 
and England, they thought that it 
would be more patriotic in this 
country to abandon the word 
Royal and take the word United. 
Instead of making his name “The 
United Drug Company” he took 
off the company and put in “Ex- 
change” and the court expresses 
itself as satisfied that this was 
done because the defendant well 
knew of the business of the plain- 


tiff. 

The defendant also urged that 
even though the plaintiff should 
be entitled to an injunction, on 
the facts, it should not be granted 
because of “laches” (involving 
such a delay as warrants a court 
to refuse relief.) With reference 
to this argument, Judge Inch de- 
clared: “All that needs be said as 
to this, is that, while equity favors 
the diligent and may refuse to in- 
terfere where a party has been 
unduly delayed and resulting dam- 
ages will arise to defendant be- 
cause of such neglect and delay, 
no such facts appear in this case. 

“In 1922 plaintiff first became 
aware of defendant’s unfair com- 
petition. Immediately the atten- 
tion of defendant was called to 
the matter. The correspondence 
between defendant’s attorneys and 
the attorneys for plaintiff finally 
culminated in this lawsuit. Surely 
plaintiff cannot be blamed for at- 
tempting to settle the matter 
amicably, nor has there been any 
undue delay except a natural re- 
luctance to engage in an expensive 
lawsuit to protect its rights un- 
less absolutely forced to do so. ° 

“Tt was so forced and the re- 
sult of the trial satisfies me, after 
a more careful examination of the 
testimony, in addition to a careful 
observance of the witnesses on the 
stand, and due consideration of 
the excellent brief, in cases there- 
in cited, that plaintiff should have 
a decree.” 

The decree was so awarded. 





J. C. Penney Company Ap- 
points J. Walter Thompson 
The J. C. Penney Company, _ 


New: York, chain stores, has appoint 
the J. Walter Thompson Company to 


direct its national advertising, begin- 
ning with the fall campaign. 
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Help 
for Convention 
Committees 





Wincet Kicxernick Company, Inc. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

As chairman of the program com 
mittee of the Sales Managers Associa. 
tion of Minneapolis, I am endeavoring 
to supply various speakers with dat 
concerning definite subjects. e have 
for our meeting of December 15 the 
gn — , 

“Buildin the Sa f 

Wat Pp Sales Force from 

“The Best Method of Hiring Sales. 

men.” 
I have noted from time to time in 
your Weekly articles pertaining to these 
subjects and I would ask that you send 
me all available information at once 
billing me for the data. 7 

Wincer Kicxernicx Company, Inc., 

E. T. Wincer, 
Vice-president 


NE of the services that 

Printers’ INK likes to per- 
form is to co-operate with con. 
vention committees. 

_Frequently, we are able to fur- 
nish such committee men with lists 
of references, and clippings of 
specific articles which have ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MonrasLy, for the 
use of supplying speakers with 
background information. 

_ In the case of Mr. Winget, who 
is chairman of the program con- 
mittee of the Sales Managers As- 
sociation of Minneapolis, we were 
able to send clippings of a limited 
number of articles on methods of 
building the sales force from with- 
in and methods of hiring salesmen. 

In addition to these articles, lists 
of all the articles that have ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK Montaty during 
the last few years on both sub 
jects were forwarded. 

Program committee chairmen 
and speakers at sales meetings or 
conventions may feel free to write 
us whenever they are in need of 
incidents or specific information on 
advertising, merchandising or sales 
subjects —[Ed, Printers’ INK. 





The Miraclean Company, Akron, Ohio, 
Manufacturer of a refinery for dr 
cleaning solvents, has appointed Welsij 
& Johnson, Inc., Akron, advertising, 0 
direct ,its advertising account. 

















data 
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Monarch of the Dailies 
















In San Francisco 


the EXAMINER 


carries the most ad- 
vertising ... from the 
greatest number of 
national advertisers 
... National adver- 
tisers know that there 
is no substitute for 
circulation* 


* In 1927 and for the last 30 years 
the San Francisco Examiner has 
held this preeminent position. 
Important market data on San 
Francisco and Northern Cali- 
fornia, prepared by The Exami- 
ner’s Merchandising Department, 
will be gladly sent upon request. 
Write on your own letterhead for 
The Examiner’s Year Book. 


Publishers statement to A. B. C. Sept. 30 
Daily 186,372 Sunday 360,764 
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A Nose for News, 
An Eye for Effect 


—and 


b SF regs every great advertising agency there 
exists a certain spirit— motivated, usually, by 
a figure of consequence in that agency. 

His is the dynamic force, the creative fire by which 
other fires are kindled. 

His is the directing hand. 

And his, today, is the desire to merge the creative 
functions of an agency into a single working unit. 

* * * 

More and more the layout pencil of the art depart- 
ment is guided by the news sense of the copy staff; 
the headline of the copy man shapes itself according 
to an idea suggested by an artist. 

This merging, this sinking of separate identities for 
the sake of a perfect piece of work, is the aim of every 
man who heads a successful agency today. Not only 
does he seek to play the ideas of separate departments 
against one another; he encourages counterplay of 
theory and exchange of viewpoint among men in the 
same department. He knows that nothing is so con- 
ducive to constructive thought as the lively inter- 
change of views among men who are working toward 
the same end. * * * 


A new product is ready for the market. Advertiser 
and agent, together, consider every phase of its mar- 
ketable possibilities. They determine a copy appeal 
based upon their mutual experience and business judg- 
ment; they then bring their problem to a group. 
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“Td handle it this way,” says an artist, 

“Here is news, man! You've got to tell more of 
your story,” interposes a copy writer. 

“You need action, life, the product being used,” a 
third voice adds. 

And thus the beginning of a campaign appears. 
Then, the individual members of that working board are 
ready to attack the problem—each from his own angle. 

Workable ideas are selected and combined until a 
campaign emerges which—as the product of a group 
and not an individual—has multiplied chances of 
success. * * * 





But without that nose for news, that instinctive 
power of selectivity—a copy man would sit, dumb 
and doubtful, at any meeting. 

Without a natural eye for effect, a trained but in- 
herent feeling for design, for color, for treatment — 
no artist could pick up a headline, put it on paper 
with a box of soap and a copy story —and bring 
people into the corner grocery. 

The successful advertising agent first selects men 
who have these special qualities; he then imbues them 
with his own peculiar spirit, his enthusiasms, his ideas! 
It is by such means that an advertisement can bear 
the indelible stamp of Lord & Thomas and Logan, 
though the directing heads of the organization put no 


word upon paper. 


LORD & THOMAS And LOGAN 


ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 North Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankmen: 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is a complete 
advertisirg agency, self « ined ; collaborating with other 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client’s interest. 
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Thought For Food and Food 
For Thought.... 


Washington Post “Cooking School’’ 
January 31—February 3 


Four thousand women daily attended our 1927 “Cook- 
ing School,” indicating to some extent at least, the way 
women read and respond to the Washington Post. We 
are having a cooking demonstration again this year be- 
cause of demand as a result of its success a year ago. 


Every day there will be demonstrations and lectures by 
a famous food expert nationally known. 


To reach Washington women . . . practically all of 
them the best buying class . . . before they do their 
food buying for the day, “the first thing in the morn- 
ing’ . . . use the Washington Post. 


It is as much a family habit as the morning meal. Use 
it before, during, and after the “Cooking School”. . . 
all the time. 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc., National Advertising 
Representative. New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Detroit, Philadelphia and San Francisco. 
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Three Successful Advertisements 


The Story of How They Were Written and What They Did 
By Kenneth M. Goode and Harford Powel, Jr. 


Reottene’ by special permission from 
‘What About Advertising?’”’ published 
xy Harper & Brothers. 


ACK in 1909 a young pub- 
lisher in New York sat down 
oO write an advertisement for an 
ilmost unknown fashion magazine 


1e had just bought. He needed 
subscriptions. -He had little to 
spend getting them. He could 


not afford crews of canvassers nor 
expensive newsstand campaigns. 
He needed copy that would pull 
strongly whether used in other 
publications or in circular letter 
form. 

Now, any ordinary copy man, 
grinding out three or four pieces 
a day, would infallibly thrust his 
mind into neutral gear and write 
something like this: 

DAME FASHION IS CAPRICIOUS 

You will know her “infinite variety” 
vy reading this exclusive magazine. It 
gives you fashion sketches from Paris, 
ind the latest news of the smart Fifth 
Avenue shops, Exclusive photographs of 
people in society, etc. 


Beautifully illustrated, set in 
Cheltenham Mild, and signed by 
the publisher in large letters, that 
advertisement would have satis- 
fied any man already in this fash- 
ion field. It was the accepted 
method. But did it satisfy this 
particular young publisher, with 
vigorous ambition? It did not. 
He buried himself in his private 
office for several days, littering 
the furniture with typed scraps of 
paper. He drove a patient secre- 
tary through a storm of rewrites. 
His copy technician abandoned all 
hope of home. He called in other 
assistants and picked their brains. 
And after a three days’ battle the 
printer was called in to set this: 


“$2 SPENT FOR VOGUE WILL 
savE you $200” 

The gown you buy and never wear is 
the really expensive gown, Hats, gloves, 
oats, shoes that just miss being what 
you want are the ones you cannot af- 
ford to buy. 


4 
This copy pulled from the open- 
ing day. It was particularly ef- 








fective in the Social Registers 
which nothing else could touch. 
It even brought .in subscriptions, 
at a profit, from newspaper space. 
Repeated it pulled again. Word 
for word it is still pulling, after 
eighteen years. Today it sells 
subscriptions to debutantés just as 
it once sold subscriptions to their 
debutanté mothers. 

You will observe three rather 
interesting things about it. 

Instead of a merely “clever” 
catch phrase, this headline jumps 
right down to cases and offers the 
reader a chance to save $200. Two 
hundred dollars is important 
money. 

Instead of forcing the reader to 
read the whole advertisement, this 
writer sums up his case so that it 
can be taken in at a glance. 

It has been said over and over 
again that readers have little 
curiosity about an advertiser and 
his product or problems. Tests 
prove this every day. People have 
themselves—and themselves only 
—constantly on their minds. Wo- 
men face a definite clothes prob- 
lem. Each one wishes she could 
be better dressed than she is. Mr. 
Condé Nast promised each woman 
that she could achieve this and 
still save money—not just a little 
money, but a really good lot of 
money. But did he start off in a 
boekkeeper’s humdrum way and 
tell her that $200 was the equiva- 
lent of a hundred theater tickets, 
or make her realize pictorially that 
it equaled the first payment on a 
motor? No. He let the word 
$200 do its own work. Inclusion 
of obvious details is the sure sign 
of an incompetent writer. 

After gaining attention and ‘suc- 
cessfully securing attention and 
conviction —two very necessary 
elements—Mr. Nast carried on 


from that point as gently as the 
Twentieth Century Limited gath- 
ers speed. 
principle of his to 
reader 


It has always been a 
“keep the 


nodding in agreement.” 
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After gaining attention and suc- 
cessfully securing confidence, Mr. 
Nast’s only remaining task was to 
flog the convinced reader into ac- 
tion. His “closing paragraph” 
came, for those days, with the 
crack of a whiplash. 

“Send No Money; Merely use 
this coupon, etc.” 

This is old stuff now. 
not old in 1909. 

Three days’ concentrated effort 
by a man of real genius produced 
an advertisement that has worked 
for him steadily for seventeen 
years and may work for seven- 
teen more. Three days seem a 
small price to pay for it. But few 
men are able to concentrate so 
long on a single problem without 
swamping themselves in complica- 
tions. 

Three years elapse, as they say 
on the theater programs. We 
meet another man willing to work 
hard at a difficult job. He was a 
young man in those days—1912. 
But he had had good experience. 
He had peddled things from house 
to house (which ought to be com- 
pulsory early training for every 


It was 


advertising writer). He had a 
subordinate position in a large 
publishing house. Among its 


books was a three-year-old set of 
the World’s Greatest Literature, 
in fifty volumes. The publishers 
had exhausted the conventional 
ways of advertising. They used 
copy about like this: 
KNOW THE WORLD’S IMMORTAL 
LITERATURE 
In these beautifully bound volumes 
you have spread before you a feast of 
great stories and essays; these books will 
be an ornament to your home. . . 


Miles of such stuff were written 
for these books; the public yawned 
it into the waste basket. Sales 
reports were adverse. The set 
seemed, like so many other “novel- 
ties,” gradually relinquishing its 
—, of eternity. 

then this tall, 
thouahtful young chap sat 


quiet, 
down 


and wrote an advertisement. (But 
before quoting it, let us add that 

he found an old print somewhere 
of Quéen Marie Antoinette. It 
was a chestnut of a picture. But 
most people have a vast fondness 
for chestnuts—if you doubt it, lis- 
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ten to the “stories” they tell and 
listen to.) Anyway, here’s the ad- 
vertisement : 
THIS IS MARIE ANTOINETTE 
RIDING TO HER DEATH 

Do you know her tragic story? How 
the once beautiful queen of yuaace, 
broken and humbled, her beauty gon 
was jostled through the bloody weet. 
of Paris to the guillotine? . . . Out 
of all the millions of books in the 
world there are a few, and only a few, 
so great that they will never die. These 
are the books that every intelligent per- 
son must know. 

This copy brought in coupons at 
a rate that astonished the pub- 
lisher, who had practically aban- 
doned active sales effort for 
“Harvard Classics.” The young 
man—his name is Bruce Barton— 
proceeded to write other advertise- 
ments. They pulled, too. In a 
year his copy had not only helped 
put Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf 
back into the public consciousness, 
but had set afoot a revolution in 
all book advertising. An adver- 
tisement headed with an interest- 
ing picture and a headline taken 
right out of the book itself is a 
commonplace now. It was radi- 
cally new in 1912, and Barton was 
its inventor. Largely because this 
set of books was well advertised, 
and vigorously sold by salesmen 
who gained a new and vivid ap- 
preciation from the advertising, it 
has enjoyed since 1912 more than 
$15,000,000 in sales. Instead of 
dying in three years, as did the 
Memoirs of General Grant, and 
other passing sensations, these 
books sells faster after fourteen 
years than ever before. 

Now for another long skip. The 
writers of this book have been in 
business together, in one way or 
another, for seventeen years. 
Sometimes in the same office and 
at fairly adjacent desks. Writer 
B was Writer A’s assistant copy 
writer for Vogue and Vanity 
Fair; afterward he became for 
some time writer A’s advertising 
agent for the Five-Foot Shelf, the 
Collier-Lakeside Single Volume 
Shakespeare, Wells’ Outline of 
History, and various other books. 

Moreover, at other intervals in 
the pursuit of a livelihood, both 
have been intrusted with mail- 
order advertising copy for many 
different’ commodities. There are 
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In JANUARY 


Let’s Clear Up the Fog! 

by Merle Thorpe 
Red Ink Expansion— 

Danger! 

by John Sherwin 

Who Is Your Competitor? 
by Marsh K. Powers 

A Yankee at the 


Bank of England 
by Silas Bent 


NATIONS 
BUSINESS 


MERLE THorpe, Editor 








“The industrial executive is the man we must 
reach,” writes the National Lamp Works. “If 
we were compelled to curtail our list of media 
for this type of advertising, we should unques- 
tionably retain NATION’S BUSINESS for its effec- 
tiveness in reaching this desired class of men.” 


PUBLISHED AT WASHINGTON BY THE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
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few articles of merchandise they 


have not advertised and few pos- 
sible services—ranging from busi- 
ness courses to employment agen- 
cies, theatrical performances, and 
many more. Also, both writers 
have been editors, at one time or 
another, of magazines of large 
circulation, and have thereby had 
an opportunity to study profes- 
sionally the effects of almost 
every conceivable type of appeal. 
Let these words of autobiography 
suffice as an excuse for the per- 
sonal details that follow. 

There came about between them 
one day the question of selling as 
a popular single volume the fa- 
mous “Autobiography of Ben- 
venuto Cellini.” It is in every 
public library. Also in this same 
Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf, and 
many other collections. We had 
been observing for several years 
the popular trend toward history 
and biography. Here, sold only 
to a few hundred cultivated book 
lovers, was one of the most hu- 
man documents the world has ever 
produced. Not even _ tonight’s 
fresh tabloids excel the lusty ef- 
frontery of Benvenuto bottled up, 


four centuries ago. Moreover, 
Joseph Schildkraut’s success in 
the play “Firebrand” had been 


just the spark needed to touch off 
the popular demand for our dash 
into classical romance. So Writer 
A determined to offer a single- 
volume Cellini—the first on the 
market. 

And what about the man called 
in to write copy about it? What 
were his mental processes? They 
can be quite easily summarized. 
He thought, first, that he ought to 
read the book all over again—his 
memory of it was hazy. It took 
him about twenty hours, which he 
largely spent in reading himself 
to sleep. But it is not, he decided, 
a soporific : 

(Upon your true familiarity 
with the product or service you 
are advertising depends largely 
the pulling power of your copy. 
Make a note of this. It is why, 
for instance, so many department 
store advertising managers and 
writers fail; they know or care 
so little about the merchandise 
they are advertising.) 
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Of course, ‘while “Wiiter B'wis: 
doggedly reading Benvenuto—} 
which took about two weeks, in’ 
the manner described—his client, 
the publisher, was yelling and 
shouting for copy. These yells, 
when epistolatory and not verbal, 
went into the writer’s waste-paper 
basket. Finally, the writer fin- 
ished his reading and sat down to 
write the copy. And here, faitli- 
fully recorded, are his mental im- 
pressions as he sat, staring at the 
white paper in his ‘machine : 


This is a pretty fine old book, after 


all. 

Wish I had lived in those times— 
more color and life than you find 
around Manhattan nowadays. Oh, well! 
Better to read about these things, than “O 

but ] 





do ’em. 

Nasty old character, Benvenuto, 
quick on the draw. No—he used q 
sword. Rapier. 

Made good better} 
than Paul Revere did. { 

And called a spade a spade. 

Frank, like Pepys. Lots of men hay 
the same adventures and impulses 
but they don’t confess them, in. 
autobiographies. ‘ 

Wish they did. 

The frank record of any man’s life 
would be the greatest book éver written, 
but nobody darés do it.” 

Wonder how to start this Sopy, any- 


silverware, too; 


wa: 
Be you a lot of “men d ‘women 
would like to read this Sik they 
really had ban gs that“ ve 
uto ‘was a fr "highly 
ies up in 


piottessete one, bed Fiore, 
is day. Now, Tet’s sal 


So passed.a sidéning, with a lot 
of sheets of paper crumpled up 
and thrown in the basket, where 
reposed the client’s fourth letter 
beginning: “It is now three weeks 
since we asked you for copy on 
our Cellini volume. We do not 
wish to seem insistent, but—” 

“Damn your insistency,” mur- 
mured the copy writer, as he went 
out for lunch. 

But after lunch (which is gen- 
erally the worst moment in all the 
day for concentrated thought) he 
sat down again and evolved these 
built-up headlines : 

LOVER, SWORDSMAN, DEBAUCHEE 

Supreme Artist in Gold and Silver 

Here is your chance to own the Com 


tem Usexes rgated Autobiography of 
Sevenutd ellini. 














It was the word “debauchee” 
that took the longest time to write 
—you will observe that it is the 
word you see first and remember 
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™e Qytlook 


. l-one of America’s Saner Moments” 








HEY’RE hard to reach and 

harder to sell—men whose 
nod confirms an order running 
into hundreds of thousands— 
women whose phoned request 
to a dealer for a certain brand 
may establish a new outlet. 
1 The Outlook is edited for 
people like these—70,000 of 
them. You can reach their 
combined buying power for 
their families, homes, offices 
and plants with a page every 
week in The Outlook—at a 
cost per page for a year’s cam- 
paign of only $200. 


THE OUTLOOK 
120 East 16th St. New York 






Francis Rurus Be.iamMy, Publisher 
Wo. L. Ertincer, Jr., Advertising Manager. 








have open d= 
%eOkKlahoma ¢ 


LL roads to Oklahoma’s 
agricultural, oil and in- 
dustrial wealth have 


been opened wide to every 
manufacturer. 


* The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has handed down 
its decision in the General 
Southwestern Cases, which 
were filed by the Corporation 
Commission of Oklahoma in 
1922. This decision has pre- 
scribed a non-discriminatory 
basis of freight rates for Okla- 
homa and the entire Southwest. 
The new rates are effective 


April 3, 1928. 
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This new basis will place Okl 
homa on a freight rate pari 
with every neighboring sta 
and, mile for mile, both inco 
ing and outgoing shipments w 
be handled on an _ equalizs 
basis and at rates from 20‘ 
to 25% lower than at prese 
This means that manufactur 
can now ship into Oklahon 
from any point in the Unit 
States without being penalize 
by unfair rates. 


Manufacturers locating bran 
offices in Oklahoma City c 
now feel that a permanef 
freight rate structure, condi 
cive to best stability, has b 
come a fact in Oklahoma. 
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Oklahoma City is the ideal locatif 
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{djustments 














Write for ‘B’Booklet 


If you will write to us we will make a special investi- 
gation for you and give you a complete report on rates 
and business possibilities in the Southwest, including a 
list of wholesale and retail outlets in Oklahoma. Our 
booklet “F O B” is yours for the asking. 


"| The OKLAHOMA 
= DUBLISHING Co. 


a The DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


The OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
i Ka City Atlanta 


ati York Chicago it nsas Ci San Francisee 
“4 manufacturers and distributors 
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longest. The writer picked it out, 
after long trial of all the possible 
synonyms, and there are at least 
a dozen. “Debauchee” seemed to 
be the most unusual, and yet not 
sO unusual as to be unknown to 
the reader. The writer guessed— 
correctly as it proved—that this 
was a word that would attract 
attention. (It—the single word 
“debauchee”—caused one nice pub- 
lication to drop the advertise- 
ment and brought a procession of 
protests from equally dull larger 
publications.) It was the only 
word that really fitted——Cellins 
was not a mere prodigal, not a 
wastrel, not a roué. He was either 
a libertine or a debauchee. And 
of those two words debauchee is 
less hackneyed. 

After that, the copy really wrote 
itself : 

Friend and boon companion of 
Michael Angelo— protege of many 
Popes—duelist, carouser, perfect artist 
in metals, sculptor of Hercules in mar- 
ble and bronze, and designer of the 
great “medusa” which has thrilled gen- 
erations of artists. 


As we came to the end of that 
copy, Writer A_ said, “Good 
enough,so far as it goes. You 
have made them want it. But you 
have left out the most important 
part of all. You haven’t given 
them the excuse for buying it. All 
sales are based on emotion; but 
the deeper the emotion, the greater 
the necessity for the appearance 
of intellectual action also. Give 
me your pencil!” And Writer A 
added : 

Are you interested in Art? Here is 
a priceless manual of the age of Michael 

elo. In History? Here are Italy 

France from 1500 to 1562 pictured 
by one who swung a sword with his 
own hand in the sack of Rome. In 
Secislogy ? Here is the sixteenth cen- 
tury violent and licentious, lived before 
our very eyes. In Literature? Here 
is a masterpiece of narrative, written 
by a braggart and a murderer, a sculp- 
tor and musician. 


And the finished advertisement 
has run successfully for two years 
as this book goes to press. 

Actual time spent in composi- 
tion of this advertisement: 


Pespesation (reading 
an 


Copy writing 
evision, arguing with 
— etc. 


But as 5,000 copies were sold q 
$3 a copy, this time was a g 
investment for all concerned. 

These three pictures may meag 
nothing in particular. At leag 
they are real. The advertisements 
are far from the best ever written, 
but they accomplished precisely 
what they were sent out to do, 


Advertising Typographers 
Start Campaign 


Double pages will be used in a trade, 
paper campaign which will be com 
— during 1928 by the Advertisi 

ographers of America. The campaign 
ait tell of the ethics and standards of 
the National Association of Adverti 
ing Typographers of America which 
formed at the convention of the asso 
ciation last fall. 

Members of the committee which i 
Sicesting this ates campaign = 

G. Johnson, <i & . Bundscho, In 
Chicsgs, W. Ballard Brown, — 
Typographic Service Company, 36 
eles, and Frederic Nelson hillips, 
Kew York. The association numbe: 
twenty- -four advertising typographers it 
its membership which includes rep 
sentation from New York, Chic 
Akron, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, 
troit, Philadelphia and Indianapolis. 


J. J. Hackett Starts Own 
Advertising Service 


J.. J. Hackett has started his own 
vertising service at New York, whi 
will include advertising and sales pt 
motion plans and direct mail. He h 
been with the AutoStrop Safety Raz 
Company, Inc., New York, for the la 
nine years as advertising manager. 


Joins Woodward & Tiernan 
Printing Company 

Walter E. La Driere, for the 

five years in charge of the art dep 

ment of the Gardner Advertising 

pany, St. Louis, Mo., has been 

art director of the Woodward & Tierna 

Printing Company, of that city. 


Kuppenheimer Has Larger 
Net Profit 


The B. Kuppenheimer Company, Chi 
cago, House of Kuppenheimer clothe: 
for the year ended October 29, 19 
shows a net profit of $768,852, aft 
charges and Federal taxes, again 
$700,874 in the preceding fiscal year. 


P. G. Gilmore with Griffin, 
Johnson & Mann 


Philip G. Gilmore has joined the 
of Griffin, Johnson & Mann, Inc., 
York advertising agency. He forme 
was vice-president of the Capeha 
Carey »Corporation, New York, 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, the 25c 
magazine, enters 1928 with more than 
a million and a half circulation. It 
quadrupled its circulation in 12 years 
of continuous growth while steadily 
maintaining its price of 25c, $3.00 a 
year—the highest paid for a monthly 
woman’s magazine of large circulation. 
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) ne Housekeeping’s Newsstand 
les records show that morewomen 
are buying this 25c magazine in 
1928 than ever before. 

Good Housekeeping’s subscription 
records ay that at $3.00 a 
year, more women will buy it in 
1928 than in any previous year. 
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ans. yeh 439,642 

. Good Housekeeping serves more 
than 1,500,000 homes chiefly lo- 
cated in large market centers. 
Just as the women who read it pay 
without stint for the magazine they 


criffes2,903 . 
B78 434,671 


bscritfians , they hase liberally and 

“ st — 402,989 soundly the worthy products ad- 
vertised in it. 

bscriia3,862 

= vf) 374,948 


(A. B.CHRURES) 
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Do Chain Stores Enter into 
Community Activities? 


Many of the Big Ones Do and Perhaps This Provides the Answer 


CoNVENTION AND Pusticity Bureau 
RocHESTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Rocuester, New York 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I am much interested in your edi- 

ial in the December 15 edition, en- 

] “Where Shall the Chain Spend 
Its Profits?” 

I am not at all interested in where 
the chain stores located in Rochester 
“spend their profits,” but am pro- 
foundly interested that they should 
share community burdens with their 
local competitors. Many of them do: all 
should. 

To illustrate: On one of our streets 
is a clothing store, whose proprietors 
belong to our local Chamber of Com- 
merce, contribute to our Convention 
Bureau, Community Chest, etc. Near 
this store is a chain, catering to the 
same trade, none of whose people be- 
longs to the Chamber of Commerce, or 
contributes to the Convention Bureau, 
Community Chest, etc. 

My contention is that the first named 
merchant has made the town attractive 
to the chain and that the latter is a 
parasite, feeding on what others pro- 
vide, and unless he assumes his share 
of responsibility for making things grow 
and prosper in the community, there 
should be some way of letting the trad- 
ing public know the facts. 

But how can our double purpose to, 
first, induce the chain to be public 
spirited and, second, the local buying 
public to patronize only such stores as 
conform to the standard indicated, be 
reached? 

This matter has been discussed a 
great deal by Chamber of Commerce 
executives. I know they would welcome 
constructive suggestions. 

Should we provide good trade condi- 
tions for chains and not compel them 
to share the responsibilities? 

RocHESTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

B. Van Deusen. 


HIS letter brings up an inter- 

esting and important question. 
The chain store has definitely ar- 
rived to take its place in the chan- 
nels of modern distribution. It 
occupies a unique and important 
place in the daily lives of the 
people. It is not a theory; it is 
an accomplished fact and it is here 
to stay. This contention that the 
local merchant often makes the 
town attractive and that the chain 
becomes a_ parasite, feeding on 
what others provide, is a serious 
accusation if it is borne out by 
the facts. Mr. Van Deusen is emi- 
nently fair, however, in his letter 


because he points out that many 
chain stores do share community 
burdens with their local competi- 
tors. Civic enterprises, such as 
community chests, welfare drives, 
clean-up campaigns, and organiza- 
tions, such as local chambers of 
commerce, are community enter- 
prises. 

The successful chain store is 
successful because it caters to a 
definite want on the part of the 
population. To be most successful 
it must be a part of the community, 
not an interloper or something dis- 
tinct and separate from the com- 
munity it serves. It would seem 
merely a matter of good business 
for the chain store to take its full 
part in civic enterprises. 

But in analyzing the situation 
many difficulties appear. First of 
all, there is the definition of a 
chain. Agencies for typewriters, 
sewing machines, wholesale meat 
and produce companies, filling and 
service stations are all sometimes 
called chain stores. Moreover a 
great many stores call themselves 
chains which may have four stores 
in one or two cities, or one store 
in several cities in a limited lo- 
cality. Many of these chains are 
in the process of branching out 
and have not as yet decided upon 
any fixed policy concerning the re- 
sponsibility of the chain store of 
the community. They are still in 
process of finding themselves. 

What of the chain stores which 
have definitely arrived? These big 
organizations have, almost without 
exception, realized the sound busi- 
ness sense of urging their local 
representatives to take an active 
interest in the communities where 
they are stationed. Consider for 
a moment four of the largest 
chains, namely, the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company, the F. W. 
Woolworth Company, the S. S. 
Kresge Company and the J. C. 
Penney Company. The Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company, 
which is the largest chain in the 
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world, has for many years urged 
its branch managers to keep in 
close touch with local conditions 
and to use their best judgment - 
joining civic movements which, 
their opinion, are worthy of Ay 
port. So far as charity and com- 
munity chests and other charities 
are concerned, the home _ office 
allots to each district an adequate 
and definite amount which is ad- 
ministered by the local district 
manager according to his own judg- 
ment. The matter of joining local 
organizations, such as chambers of 
commerce and the like, is left to 
the judgment of the individual 
store manager. This great chain- 
store organization believes it is 
good business and sound common 
sense for its managers to take an 
interest in community activities. 
The S. S. Kresge Company has 
a definite policy in this regard and 
in the survey which is mentioned 
later in this answer to Mr. Van 
Deusen’s query, the percentage of 
its managers taking part in local 
activities seems to be hig 
The J. C. Penney Company is 
another great chain-store organi- 
zation which believes it is sound 
common sense for its local man- 
agers to get behind affairs of civic 
interest and to take their full share 
of responsibility in projects spon- 
sored by their customers. Not 
only do they contribute to local 
charities, but the home office urges 
them to do real work in taking 
their full share of local responsi- 
bility. In a large percentage of 
their local stores the local man- 
agers not only are members of civic 
organizations, but in a majority of 
instances are serving on some com- 
mittee, are officers, or in other 
ways are showing that they are 
willing to get behind worthy or- 
ganizations and citizens in the 
towns where they are stationed. 
The F. W. Woolworth Company 
also believes it good business to 
enter into local civic campaigns 
and to take its share of responsi- 
bility. Each Woolworth store has 
a definite charity budget account 
administered by local executives. 
It is interesting to note in con- 
nection with this general subject 
that in certain localities there is a 
movement under way to legislate 
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against chain stores because of 
their “outside ownership.” The 
thought behind this type of legis- 
lation is that the “foreign” owner- 
ship takes out from the local com- 
munities a great deal more than 
it puts back. 

It is also interesting to note 
that one of the great chain-store 
organizations, in fighting this type 
of legislation, is able to show, in 
the case of one section of the 
country where adverse legislation 
is under way, that it buys three 
times more than it takes out. The 
legislator is often likely to look 
at one side of it only. He sees 
the housewives going to the store 
with market baskets, spending 
their money there and thinks of 
all the profit as going to a large 
corporation in a distant city. What 
he sometimes overlooks is the fact 
that his own city, county or State 
may be selling a very large amount 
of its merchandise to the purchas- 
ing agent of that same chain-store 
organization. He also, in some 
cases, neglects to consider the 
higher rentals which accrue to 
local landlords when a chain store 
decides to enter a new locality. 
In a number of instances cases 
have been discovered where local 
owners of property adjoining the 
location picked for a chain store 
have been able to secure three and 
four times the rent which they re- 
ceived previously. 

Early in 1927, a committee of 
the New England Association of 
Commercial Executives made a re- 
port on the chain-store situation as 
it related to the interest shown by 
local chain stores in civic affairs. 
The committee took particular no- 
tice of the report given by chain 
stores to local chambers of com- 
merce. The survey included sixty- 
three cities in the New England 
States, and the report given here 
contains results received from 
fifty-six of this number. The com- 
mittee considered only retail es- 
tablishments dealing in clothing, 
groceries, novelties and the like. 
In its investigation, the committee 
eliminated all establishments which 
reported frem less than four 
cities. The final study involved 
approximately forty chains, and in 
analyzing the final group the com- 
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HE well-filled purses of the well-to-do 

Washington Market—with its nearly a mil- 
lion population, comprising the National Capital 
and twenty-five mile radius into Maryland and 
Virginia—can be opened for any deserving prod- 
uct through publicity in The Star. 


The Star is the ONE paper that COM- 
PLETELY covers this populous and prosperous 
market—going Evening and Sunday into the 
homes by direct carrier service. 


A market full of possibilities and 
our Statistical Department will 
be glad to supply any specific 
information you may desire. 


Ghe Lvening Har. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ee, eee Western wy “epee 
tend | ~— 1110 La TSallding 
110 ) ast 
New York, N. Y. The Associated Press Chi Til. 
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mittee considered only the ques- 
tion of whether the chain-store 
organization in question held a 
membership in the local chamber 
of commerce, omitting the question 
of multiple membership. 

The table quoted herewith shows 
some rather remarkable  con- 
trasts. Great organizations like 
Kresge, which reported twenty- 
five affiliations in twenty-six cities 
or 96 per cent of participation; 
Liggetts, with twenty-two member- 
ships in twenty-six cities, or 84 
per cent, and W. T. Grant, with 
seventeen memberships in twenty 
cities or 85 per cent, were in di- 
rect contrast to concerns like John 
T. Connor, Ginter or Cloverdale, 
with stores in twenty or more 
cities and not a membership in any 
city. Here are the figures: 

Between the groups with no par- 
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In the chains with a high per- 
centage of membership in cham- 
bers of commerce a fixed policy 
on the part of the ownership is in- 
dicated. The zero and low per- 
centage stores in this report base 
their refusal to belong to cham- 
bers of commerce on the following 
grounds : 


1. That they contribute in the larger 
cities where they have their home of- 
fices. 

2. That if they belong in any one 
city they would have to belong in all 
cities, and this would involve too great 
expense. 

3. That their local managers are some 
times not competent to represent them 
in community affairs. 

4. That they wish their employees to 
devote their entire — to the in- 
terests of their compan 

That part of the "Stame for non- 
participation in chamber of commerce 
movements may be laid to local man- 
agers who, working on a salary and 
percentage basis, are willing to use for 





No of Cities : 
Operating in Chamber of Commerce Support Given 


Name of Chain 


F. W. Woolworth 49 
S. S. 
w. 


Kresge Co. 26 
T. Grant Co. 
A. & P. Tea Co. 
Economy Grocery 
Davey Bros. 
Piggly-Wiggly 
Cloverdale Co. 
John T. Connor 
Co-operative Stores 
Mayflower Stores 
A. N. Phillips 

. C. Penney 

. J. Newberry 
O’Keefe 


Walkever Shoe 
| san — Shoe 


neer 
United Ci cnet 
A. Schulte 


Lig ett Drug 
Waldorf Lunch 


nion Tea Co. 
Mohigan Company 
Kennedy’s 
N. Y. Waist 


_ 
FOUMANANN 


Number of cities 
in which chain operates 


and holds membership Per Cent of 


dS 


DAW: wSemwuUdbume: - 





tic'nation and Kresge’s with 96 
per cent, are a large number run- 
ning from 7 per cent participation 
up to 50 per cent, which seems to 
indicate that most chain stores 
leave the matter entirely up to their 
local representative. 


other purposes the money necessary to 
belong to the chamber which is set 
aside by many of these chains for 
charity and donations. 


In welfare co-operative efforts, 
such as community chest drives, we 
find the largest chain stores in the 
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We started this business 
by doing each job that came 
our way to the best of our 
ability. That ideal appealed 
to so many people that now 
BUNDSCHO is synony- 
mous with fine typography. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 


Advertising Typographers 


58 E.WASHINGTON 10E.PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Great Automobile 
advertise in Bosto 


ORE newspaper lineage is 
used by automobile man- 
ufacturers than any other group 
of foreign advertisers in Boston. 
Here is a class of product that 
must be sold to people with at 
least a fair degree of buying 
power. Certainly the study of 
how these manufacturers locate 
their market is of interest and 
value to all who seek sales vol- 
ume in the Boston territory. 


The Globe is first in 


automobile advertising _ 


In 1927—as in 1926—the 
Globe led all other Boston 
newspapers in automotive ad- 
vertising —both display and 
classified as well as total. 

What is the reason for this 
leadership? Simply that the Globe 
dominates the richest section of 
the Boston market—the 12-mile 
trading area consisting of the 
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heaviest concentration of peop 
and wealth in New England. 

The principle found in 
automotive group applies to othe 
products as well. It is a fact 
high significance that Boston D 
partment Stores place more ad 
vertising in the Globe, both dail 
and Sunday than in any othe 
Boston papers. 


HE GLOBE has built y 

this great record because 4 
its strong hold upon its read 
To men the Globe’s freedog 
from bias or favoritism in pd 
itics, sports or editorials bri 
wide popularity. Among wome 
the Globe’s special features, i 
cluding the widely known Hou: 
hold Department, make it th 
daily counselor in New Engle 
homes. 

To reach the heart of Boston 

Buying Group you must use 
Globe first. 


The Bosto 


The Globe sells Boston’ 
Publishers Statement Net Paid Circulation for Six Mont 
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The Globe concentrates its cir- 
culation in Boston’s 12-mile 
trading area 


This key market contains: 
74% of all department store pack- 
age deliveries 
61% of all grocery stores 
60% of all hardware stores 
, 57% of all drug stores 
57% of all dry goods stores 
55% of all furniture stores 
46% of all auto dealers and garages 
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country taking an active interest 
and assuming their share of re- 
sponsibility. In other evidences of 
local interest, such as joining the 
chamber of commerce, we find that 
there is a large amount of varia- 
tion depending upon the wishes of 
the local manager. 

Inasmuch as the chain-store idea 
is gaining momentum in all direc- 
tions, the question of local respon- 
sibility for the chain store is an 
extremely live one. It seems ob- 
vious that a chain store can not be 
called a parasite merely because 
its managers do not choose to join 
a chamber of commerce. On the 
other hand, local merchants and 
citizens have a perfect right to kick 
if a chain, through its‘local rep- 
resentative, refuses to join in a 
hospital drive, a community chest 
fund or some other enterprise, the 
burden for which is shared by all 
the other merchants. Citizens 
would have the same right to com- 
plain if any local merchant re- 
fused. The only difference is that 
the chain-store organization is more 
subject to attack because it is usu- 
ally successful and prosperous, and 
some of its less prosperous neigh- 
bors are not averse to seizing any 
convenient excuse for further prop- 
aganda against it—[Ed. PRINTERS’ 
INK. 


Frank Miller Joins Newman 
Manufacturing Company 


Frank Miller, formerly advertising 
manager of the Perkins-Campbell Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, has become advertising 
manager of the Newman Manufacturin 
Company, of that city, manufacturer o 
brass, tronse and ornamental metal 
work, 


Appoints Joseph Richards 
Agency 


Park Central Motors, Inc., New York, 
distributor of Lincoln automobiles, has 
laced its advertising account with the 
Tosauh Richards Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. Newspapers 
and class publications will be among 
the mediums used. 


Hip-O-Lite Marshmallow Ac- 
count to Brockland & Moore 


The Hip-O-Lite Company, St. Louis, 
has appointed Brockland & Moore, Inc., 
advertising agency, of that city, to di- 
rect the vertising of Hip-O-Lite 
marshmallow cream. 
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“Flash Digest” of Store Sales 
Shews Gain for 1927 


Representative stores throughout the 
United States made an average increa 
in 1927 of 1.8 per cent over the previ: 
year in sales volume, according to 
“flash — compiled by the C 
trollers’ Congress of the National ke 
tail Dry Goods Association. This report, 
based on mail and telegraphic 
ments from 218 “sample” or typ 
stores, large and small, shows that 55 
per cent of the establishments increase 
their volume, while the remainder showe 
a decrease for the year. A total of mo 
than $700,000,000 of sales is included 
in this “sampling” survey. 

The largest gain for the country was 
in the Atlanta district, where - & of 
large stores showed an 8 per cent gain. 
The biggest drop in volume occurred in 
Florida, where the turnover was only 
58.5 per cent of what it was in 1926 


A. R. Leininger and B. J. 
Reynolds with “Colliers” 


A. R. Leininger will join the advertis- 
ing staff of Collier’s, New York, on Jan- 
uary 23. For the last two years he has 
been Eastern advertising manager of 
Liberty, having joined the staff of that 
magazine when it was started in 1924. 
He had previously been for five years 
with the Chicago Tribune. 

B. J. Reynolds has been added to the 
Chicago staff of Collier’s. He has been 
with the Liberty office in that city. He 
was formerly Chicago manager of the 
Capper Farm Press. 


“Christian Herald” Continues 
Under Same Management 


With the election of J. C. Penney as 

resident of The Christian Herald, New 
fork, as previously reported, there is 
no change in the executive management 
of that publication. For a number of 
years the — office of president and 
ublisher had been held by Graham 
atterson. In a division of hées offices 
Mr. Patterson, as publisher, continues 
to direct the management of The Chris- 
tian Herald. 


“National Advertising Records” 
Appointment 


“The Standard Advertising Register.” 
published by the National Register Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., New York, has 
been appointed national sales agent, 
covering both the subscription and ad- 
vertising fields, for National Advertis- 
ing Records. The latter publication is 
published by the Denney Publishing 
Company, Inc., New York. 


Bert Barnes Starts 
Own Business 
Bert Barnes has started his own sales 
romotion and direct-mail advertising 
usiness at Los Angeles. He was for- 
merly with Eaton Gettinger, Inc., 
New Yo 
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Trade Commission 
Gets After Fictitious 
“Dr. Eagan” 


Ts are a number of manu- 
facturers in this country who 
either feature or incidentally em- 
ploy in their advertising the names 
of fictitious physicians. This method 
of lending what appears to be pro- 
fessional endorsement to a product 
has always been looked upon in 
advertising circles as a _ rather 
questionable practice and it is in- 
teresting, therefore, to see that it 
is condemned in a recent cease and 
desist order issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

This order was issued against 
Leroy A. Kling, John E. Weddell, 
William R. Durgin and Cecil Wid- 
defield, of Chicago, designated as 
co-partners doing business under 
the trade name and styles gt “Dr. 
E agan , Manufactory” ; eo oe J. 
Eagan”; “Dr. Eagan Laboratory,” 
and “Pharmaceutical Products, 
Ltd.” The Kling-Gibson Com- 
pany, an advertising agency, also 
of Chicago, said to have handled 
the advertising and financial a.- 
rangements, and to have partici- 
pated in earnings of the enterprise, 
is also a respondent. 

According to the Commission, 
the respondents advertised certain 
toilet articles and cosmetics and 
emphasized in their copy that these 
products were compounded in their 
own laboratories under the super- 
vision of a noted physician desig- 
nated as Dr. S. J. Eagan. The 
Commission found that no doctor 
named Eagan or any other physi- 
cian had been connected with the 
respondents in this enterprise. The 
‘ommission also found that the re- 
spondents’ toilet preparations were 
not compounded in.their own labo- 
ratories as they claimed. In fact, 
the Commission reveals that the 
company did not own or maintain 
any laboratories or factories but 
purchased all its toilet articles di- 
‘ect from manufacturers. 

Among the products which Dr. 
agan was said to have originated 
was “Dr. Eagan’s Magic Gloves.” 
These gloves, it was claimed, if 
vorn for one night would beautify 
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the hands. The Commission states 
that these “magic gloves” were 
found not to be medicated nor to 
be capable of the beautifying quali- 
ties for which they were adver- 
tised. Other products advertised 
by the respondents were also found 
by the Commission to be practically, 
if not entirely, valueless. 

One preparation advertised by the 
respondents was supposed to con- 
tain “Neoplasma” described as be- 
ing worth $5,000 a pound. The 
Commission claims there is no such 
substance. Another advertisement 
featuring “Facial Film’ mentioned 
that this contained adrenalin and 
that adrenalin cost $5,000 a pound. 
Instead, the Commission claims that 
according to current quotations 
adrenalin averages about $16 a 
pound. The respondents have been 
ordered to discontinue all these 
misrepresentations including the 
use of the fictitious “Dr. Eagan.” 
In fact, the order of the Commis- 
sion goes a step farther and for- 
bids the company from using the 
name or title of any doctor, real 
or fictitious, in the promotion of 
the products mentioned. 


Delco-Light Reorganizes 


The affairs of the Delco-Light Com- 
pany of Dayton, have been entirely 
segregated from those of the Frigidaire 
Corporation. Heretofore these two com- 
panies, both eral Motors subsidiaries, 
were conducted under one management 
involving sales, advertising, finance and 
administration. From now on the com- 
panies will function separately, al- 
though E. G. Biechler will continue as 
president of both. 

H. W. Arnold, who has been assistant 
to Mr. Biechler for some time, has been 
appointed general manager of the Delco- 
Light Company. W. R. Huber is sales 
manager; C. Whistler, advertising 
manager; J. B. Clark, comptroller, and 
Ww : Lindsey, factory superintendent. 


H. H. Grandy with 
Gardner Agency 


H. H. Grandy %ias been appointed 
art director of the St. Louis office of 
the Gardner Advertising Company. He 
was formerly with enri, Hurst & 
McDonald, Chicago. 


Death of Samuel W. Mercer 


Samuel W. Mercer, head of the 
Economy Advertising Company, Iowa 
City, Iowa, died last week at Tam 
Fla. He was sixty-eight years old. fie 
was formerly publisher of the Iowa 
City Iowa State Press. 
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“SELL IT IN.THE ALY ! 





First! 


... In Both of America’s 
TWO Greatest Markets 


OVER New York City with care! Here 

your advertising pulls on the 6 millions 
in America’s greatest market. Then scan 
closely your coverage in New York's 50-mile 
suburban territory. Don’t miss out here! 
Here is America’s second greatest market. 


Keep your eyes on these Golden Suburbs! Here 
are over 4 millions—more people than the 
City of Chicago houses—more people than 
there are in any other city except New York 
City itself—homes—families of the steadiest, 
highest buying quality. 


From 1920 to 1925 these Golden Suburbs 
gained in population double the net total 
increase in all of New York City. And the 
next year they gained 60 per cent of their 
entire 5 years’ preceding total gain. 


During the past five years the Sunday New 
York American has gained over 40 per cent 
in circulation there—double the percentage of 
gain of all three other standard Sunday news- 
papers combined. 


Its 292,246 homes there equal over 99 per 
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LLY HOME NEWSPAPER” 








cent of the total circulation of all three other 
standard Sunday newspapers—more than all 
standard weekday morning newspapers com- 
bined—more than all standard weekday eve- 
ning newspapers combined. 


Don’t sell one—sell BOTH of America’s 
two greatest markets. 


Of the Sunday New York American’s 1,099,- 
735 homes, 755,747 are concentrated in Met- 
ropolitan New York. The greatest standard 
Metropolitan circulation in America—morn- 
ing, evening or Sunday. 


These homes pay 10 cents for it—50 per 
cent more than for other Sunday newspapers. 
They read it all day—morning, noon and 
night. They read it on the day when most 
families buy one newspaper. They read 
more advertising. 


If you want your advertising to dominate 
America’s richest market, you need FULL 
POWER not only in New York City, but in 
every district, town and county of the entire 
New York Metropolitan Market. 


Sunday 
New Mork American 


“The Backbone of New York Advertising” 


YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
Broadway 35 E. Wacker Drive 5 Winthrop Square 625 Hearst Bldg. 
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Changing 
a Brand Name without 
Loss of Sales 


Premrer Matt Propucts Co. 
Peoria, Ix. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I would like to have any informa- 
tion available regarding the changing 
of a brand name without any loss of 
sales. Perhaps I can give you what I 
want more clearly by saying that two 
companies have merged and it is neces- 
sary to discard one brand and retain 
the other. In the process of changing 
one label to the other and one name to 
the other we would like to retain all 
of the good-will and sales held by each. 

Premier MAtt Propucts Co. 
Marvin Harms, 
Advertising Manager. 

HE Sperry Flour Company of 

the Pacific Coast several years 

ago went through an experience 
very similar to that outlined in 
the above letter. This company 
absorbed the Portland Flour Mills 
which had a line of cereal prod- 
ucts that almost exactly paral- 
lelled the Sperry line and which 
had been sold in a territory where 
Sperry had weak distribution. 
The problem was to hold the 
good-will of the Portland brands 
and at the same time keep the 
Sperry good-will where its brands 
were strongly entrenched. 

The first step was the design of 
a new package that would in- 
corporate the best features of both 
packages which had been used 
formerly and at the same time be 
instantly identifiable by consumers 
of either of the old brands. In 
the new package the Sperry colors 
predominated although many of 
the main features of the design 
were similar to those of the old 
Olympic brand, the one owned by 
Portland. 

The next step was to get prod- 
uct names and these were worked 
out in a similar manner, distinc- 
tive features of the various names 
being so welded that consumers 
would have no trouble knowing 
that the product they were buying, 
although having a different name, 
was the same product. The brand 
hame problem was handled in the 
same fashion. 

For six months prior to the 
change each package of both 
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brands contained an insert which 
reproduced the new packages in 
colors and explained the chanze. 
In this manner customers were 
prepared for the new package 
when it finally appeared. Car 
,cards also were used to describe 
the change. 

Since the company’s salesmen 
worked directly with the trade 
they spent a great deal of time 
explaining the change and show- 
ing the dealer not only the bene- 
fits of the merger but also the 
value of using special display 
cards which the company had de- 
signed for window and counter 
use. The salesmen rendered a 
daily report of the display mate- 
rial placed. 

There were several other fea- 
tures of this plan which helped 
the company successfully to sur- 
mount what at first seemed a dif- 
ficult hurdle. These are explained 
fully in an article, “New Pack- 
ages, New Brand Names for Old 
Companies,” by Joseph H. Wads- 
worth, sales promotion manager 
of the Sperry Flour Company. 
This article appeared in the June, 
1926, issue of Printers’ Ink 
MontHiy.—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 


W. G. Colgate with Toronto 


“Mail and Empire” 
William G. Colgate has joined the 
advertising department of the Toronto, 
Ont., Matl and Empire. He formerly 
was in charge of automohile advertising 

of the Montreal, Que., Gazette. 








Cigar Account to Worcester 
Agency 

The Wm. H. Bacheller Company, 

Inc., Worcester, Mass., manufacturer 

of cigars, has appointed The Rule- 

Williams Advertising agency, of that 

city, to direct its advertising account. 


Lloyd R. Atkins, Jr., Joins 


Standard Signs 
Lloyd R. Atkins, Jr., has resigned as 
eneral manager of Turn-It Radio Sales, 
nec., New York, to join the sales de- 
—- of Standard Signs, Inc., New 
ork. 





New Jersey Newspapers 


Appoint Powers and Stone 

The Washington, N. J., Star and the 
Phillipsburg, N. J., Star have appointed 
Powers and Stone, Inc., publishers’ rep- 
resentative, as their national advertis- 
ing representative. 
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—in circulation, the lar- 
gest among farmers. 


—in farm folks’ affection, 
proved by the circula- 
tion growth among 
farmers, faster now 
than ever. 


—in advertising response, 
proved by all leading 
keyed-copy advertisers, 
with experiences aver- 
aging over 12 years. 
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irst 


—in circulation in the 
1,198 above-average 
counties, where farmers 
average 


—double the wealth 
—double the income 


of farmers in other sec- 
tions, so particularly 
are desirable prospects 
for all advertised goods. 
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LA PRENSA 


of 
BUENOS AIRES 


NEW RECORDS 


CIRCULATION—A new South American record in 
circulation was set by LA PRENSA on January |, 
1928 when it sold 423,300 copies. This was an in- 
crease of 73,221 as compared to January |, 1927. 


ADVERTISING—On January 4, 1928, in an ordi- 
nary daily edition LA PRENSA published 7,930 
separate advertisements, a new South American 


record. The previous record. was 6,996 advertise- 


ments, published by LA PRENSA on April 5, 1927. 


LA PRENSA regularly sells more copies and prints 
more advertising than any other newspaper in South 


America. 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


14, Cockspur Street, 1250 Park Avenue, 
London, S. W. 1. ~ New York. 
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Selecting the Best Industrial 
Mailing List 


Keeping a Careful Record of the Lists Used and Their Results Has 
Convinced This Company That the “Users’ List” Is Best 


By E. J. Heimer 


Secretary, Barrett-Cravens Company 


SOME time ago, I had need for 
a mailing list of all manufac- 
turers in the United States rated 
$75,000 and over. I bought this 
list from a house whose business 
it is to compile them. We didn’t 
check it; instead a mailing was 
made immediately to the 22,000 
names on the list. Inquiries started 
coming in from many, many dif- 
ferent manufacturers who couldn’t 
use our equipment on a bet. This 
prompted a check-up of the list 
and immediately 4,700 names were 
scratched off. You see, the list 


passing these figures on, feeling 
that possibly another’s case paral- © 
lels mine and that he will want to 
make similar investigations or take 
mine for granted. 

We have four distinct types of 
lists, as follows: 


Users’ list 

Purchased lists 
Salesmen’s list 
Competitors’ list 


The users’ list is naturally the 
list of concerns which have pur- 
chased and are using our equip- 
ment. This list is without ques- 





(Table A) 


USERS’ LIST RESULTS 


Year Quantity of Business. Commissions paid Gravy Cost Cost Minus % 


etters Tavy 
1923 3,756 $ 877.26 $ 109.59 $ 72.30 $ 148.59 $ 76.29 11.5 
1924 16,527 6,184.64 624.85 294.42 787.03 492.61 12.7 
1925 34,008 13,195.90 1,789.92 465.31 1,590.63 1,125.32 12.1 
1926 25,226 8,887.00 1,224.77 195.05 1,010.51 815.46 11.4 





house considered that manufac- 
turers of brassieres, caps, corsets, 
hose and the like were to be in- 
cluded. It did not investigate 
as to the nature of our products 
or it would have readily real- 
ized we had nothing for this field. 

Now for the interesting data I 
have just compiled—data that con- 
clusively prove the value of vari- 
ous types of lists. As I write this 
I have before me a consolidation 
of results covering my direct-mail 
efforts for the last four years— 
results that definitely acquaint me 
with my most profitable lists. I am 


tion our most profitable one. It 
appears that every direct-mail 
piece sent to this list will defi- 
nitely pay for itself in the orders 
produced. Above (Table A) are 
tabulated complete data *concern- 
ing the mailings made to this list 
for the last four years—including 
costs and results. 

Notice particularly that the cost 
of business produced by these 
mailings has always stayed around 
11 per cent to 12 per cent—which 
I know you will agree is very 
good. Under “Gravy” we put com- 
missions on orders received from 





(Table B) 


Year Quantity of Business Commissions paid 


PURCHASED LIST (RATING $25,009) 


Gravy Cost Cost Minus % 





letters Gravy 
1923 7,200 $ 1,183.00 $ 70.60 $180.20 $ 277.46 $ 96.26 23.0 
1924 31,149 5,054.30 542.34 397.46 1,239.00 842.54 24.2 
1925 64,572 9,354.48 1,231.96 419.17 2,439.90 2,020.73 26.9 
1926 145,787 10.941.48 1,511.18 307.65 4,894.85 4,587.20 44.7 
(Table C) PURCHASED LIST (RATING $125,000) 


Year Cuaty of Business Commissions paid Gravy Cost Cost Minus % 


etters 
1924 3,100 


Gravy 
$ 31.00 $ 145.47 § 114.47 


$ 1,670.80 $ 204.75 8.7 
1925 18.135 5,576.78 989. 143.91 748.51 604.60 11.4 
1926 20,848 4,969.20 631.46 116.15 746.17 630.02 15.0 
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territories where we have no sales- 
men and hence do not have to pay 
commissions. We deduct this 
“Gravy” from our mailing cost to 
secure the true cost of the mailing. 


PURCHASED LISTS RESULTS 


We mean by “purchased lists” 
any list that we buy on the out- 
side. These lists contain the names 
of manufacturers of all types and 
descriptions and rated $25,000 and 


INK Jan. 19, 1928 
climb from 12.7 per cent in 1923 
to 18.1 per cent in 1926. An 
analysis of this is necessary to de- 
termine the reason so as to make 
the necessary corrections before 
the list is used many more times. 
These percentages play havoc with 
your costs if you don’t catch ’em 
right away. 


THE COMPETITORS’ LIST 
A list of users of our competi- 





(Table D) 


Year Quantity of 
letters 
1923 


1924 
1925 
1926 


$11,463.90 
21,458.45 
21,005.01 


45,656 8,175.75 


SALESMEN’S LIST 
Business Commissions paid 


$1,805.87 
2,721.42 
2,705.42 
1,192.58 


Cost Minus 
Gravy 
$1,061.87 
1,926.82 
2,515.44 
1,255.49 


Cost 


$1,467.74 
3,297.59 
3,380.77 
1,474.46 


Gravy 


$ 405.87 
1,370.77 
865.33 
218.97 





up. Then we have another group 
of “purchased lists” made up of 
manufacturers rated $125,000 and 
up. The mortality between the 
two classes is interestingly re- 
flected in the figures tabulated on 
page 109, in Tables B and C. 

Notice particularly how the per- 
centage of cost increases each year 
in Table B—this condition will be 
found to be true of any list of 
low rating. Contrast these per- 
centages with Table C. 


tors’ equipment was compiled four 
years ago from the information 
taken from our salesmen’s reports 
(another use for the salesmen’s 
reports). We have used this list 
with frequent regularity and with 
fairly gratifying results. 


CONCLUSION 


The above data seem to prove 
that the best mailing list a manu- 
facturer of industrial equipment 
can use is his own user list. Next 





(Table E) 

Year Quantity of 
etters 

1924 1,874 

1925 


8,772 
1926 3,541 


$ 2,557.50 
3,131.13 
1,055.00 


COMPETITORS’ LIST 
Business Commissions paid 
$ 272.75 


361.13 
121.07 


Cost Cost Minus % 


ravy 

$ 101.33 $ 62.58 
452.09 294.93 
148.81 116.51 


Gravy 


$ 38.75 
157.16 
32.30 





Also notice that the cost or per- 
centage to sell is higher with both 
these “purchased lists” than it is 
with our “users’ list.” This em- 
phasizes, doesn’t it, that the users’ 
list is a mighty profitable one to 
concentrate on? 


SALESMEN’S LIST 


Next comes the list made up 
from salesmen’s reports—a list 
possessing the names of indi- 
viduals, and consequently one with 
a high mortality rate. (Table D) 
In spite of this the list pays very 
well and indicates the value of 
maintaining it as a permanent part 
of our direct-mail department. 

Perhaps the interesting thing 
here is the steadily increasing cost 
of business—notice the steady 


best is a list of his competitors’ 
users. If that isn’t available, then 
he must compile a list—and per- 
haps should do so anyway—from 
his salesmen’s reports, It also in- 
dicates that, when buying lists 
from a list house, you should buy 
one made up of manufacturers, 
or whatever they may be, of a 
high rating. The reason for this 
is obvious—highly rated concerns 
usually are large concerns and the 
larger a concern the more often 
it comes in the market for your 
equipment and mine. 


Death of H. G. Thomson 


Herbert G. Thomson, president for 
many years of the Anchor Post Fence 
Company, New York, iron and wire 
fence, etc., died at that city, January 
11. He was in his fifty-seventh year. 
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TOTAL NATIONALJD 

ADVERTISING ADVERTISIN@DV 
The lineage record given For the sixth consecutiain 1 
below includes all paid ad- year, the Boston Herald y ds all 
versamng during 1927—Na- first among all Boston newhers b 
tional, Local and Classified. papers in total national #) q 
It is a pro statement. vertising, including all & 197 
at is a coveu-Gay entement tomobile, publication @ . 
(the Herald also leads all . “e y is 
B financial advertising. H¢ 

oston newspapers on a h § , es: 
six-day basis). were the 1927 figures: 

7 DAY LINEAGE 7 DAY LINEAGE §7 D 
REE ic. es ew. 16,251,807 pt SNES Se ee 5,488,Merald 
Ds 4 eters 8 16,032,310 Pent: 2-5 reaw ss 4,346 dfobe 
as ara 12,476,772 Ce -%. ete 3,744,3mst . 
Advertiser .... 5,081,143 Advertiser ..... 1,503,qmvertis 


The Traveler is the evening edition 
of the Herald. The Traveler lineage 
is not included in the above record. 
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ALF DISPLAY 
INSDVERTISING 


secutigain the Boston Herald 
‘ald wads all other Boston news- 
Nn NeWers by a wide margin in 
mal @a| display advertising. 
all @ 1927 supremacy in dis- 
y is evidenced by these 


es: 


GE § 7 DAY LINEAGE 


488 Serald ...... 12,250,273 
346fpobe 8. ww 12,056,711 
VL} Sa 11,825,462 


503,@avertiser .. 3,901,619 








HERALD 






ST 


in 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


That the Herald is recog- 
nized as the outstanding 
classified advertising me- 
dium of Boston is shown by 
the totals of Classified line- 
age carried for the year 
1927: 


7 DAY LINEAGE 


PCS x ce dt 4,001,534 
ee 3,975,599 
Advertiser ..... 1,179,524 
POGR 2 pews c's 651,310 


All above figures are given as 
compiled by the Boston News- 
paper Statistical Bureau 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
Adi erlising } 
381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





If you want to know about our work, 


watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
ARCADIAN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
DUZ 
TARVIA 
HAVOLINE OIL 
WALLACE SILVER 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
PLYMOUTH BINDER TWINE 
SEMET-SOLVAY COKE 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
INDIAN GASOLINE 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 








ber of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 






































Increased Advertising Helps 
Hold Down Unit Cost 


Although the Joseph Burnett Company Spends 50 Per Cent More in 
Advertising Than Ten Years Ago and Cost of Raw Materials 
Has Greatly Increased, Selling Price to Jobbers 
Has Advanced Only 17 Per Cent 


An interview by Roy Dickinson with 


George H. Burnett 


Treasurer, Joseph Burnett Company 


| IKE many another national ad- 
4 vertiser, the Joseph Burnett 
Company, er of flavoring ex- 
tracts, started in a retail store. 
Pompeian massage cream started 
in the back room of a drug store 
when Fred W. Stecher was clerk- 


ing out process, this pioneer ad- 
vertised almost from the start. 
George H. Burnett, present trea- 
surer of the company, told me that 
in 1847 the founder of the business 
decided to enter the extract busi- 
ness for himself, and that a full- 


A NEW USE FOR VANILLA THAT IS BROADENING THE MARKET FOR THIS OLD PRODUCT 


ing there. Gerhard Mennen 
worked out the formula for his 
baby powder in a room in his 
Newark drug store. Hires’ Root- 
beer, Coca-Cola, Bromo Seltzer 
and a score of other nationally 
known products had a_ similar 
genesis. 

The Burnett story is somewhat 
different, however. Eighty years 
ago, Joseph Burnett was one of 
the best-known retail druggists in 
Boston. He dealt in a large va- 
riety of products and among other 
specialties developed a line of 
flavoring extracts for his local 
trade. Unlike some of the other 
retailers who waited for many 
years before beginning the branch- 


page advertisement appears in a 


local almanac printed in 1849. 
This makes the Joseph Burnett 
Company one of the oldest adver- 
tisers in the country and it has 
been one of the most consistent. 

For many years the company 
followed a conservative branching 
out process with distribution 
mainly in the large cities. Gradu- 
ally, old selling methods were 
changed until more than ten years 
ago when practically all selling was 
concentrated through jobbers and 
the company’s sales force in- 
creased so that smaller communi- 
ties could be more intensively 
cultivated. 

A new type of selling was in- 
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stituted with a bonus to the sales- 
man for market coverage instead 
of the old system of commission 
on all orders. 

The advertising appropriation 
was increased during this change 
of selling methods and it has been 
doubled during the last ten years. 
During the same period, sales have 
increased by, 50 per cent. This, 
too, in the face of changed buying 
habits on the consumer’s part 
which lost a certain amount of 
volume for all extract makers as 
fewer people baked in their own 
kitchen and made more use of the 
corner bakery and other stores. 

At my request, Mr. Burnett has 
made a study of advertising costs 
per unit of his product from a 
date long before the new plan of 
selling and the increased advertis- 
ing was instituted, as compared 
with costs today. Speaking of 


costs of raw material at the time 
I interviewed him, Mr. 


Burnett 


d: 

“In 1913, our advertising ex- 
penditure amounted to 2% cents 
per bottle on the 30 cents retail 
selling price of that time. During 
the intervening period, the cost of 
our raw materials has increased 
by more than 100 per cent. The 
cost per bottle to the consumer 
during this time has increased, 
mostly because of a larger profit 
made by the retailer and also 
because of an increase in our sales 
price of 17 per cent. 

“During the same period, our 
advertising outlay in dollars and 
cents has increased by more than 
50 per cent, and yet, due to the in- 
crease in our volume of business, 
the total cost of advertising today 
has decreased to 1.4 cents per bot- 
tle at the present 40-cent selling 
price. Had it riot been for the 
advertising we have always car- 
ried on and increased to help 
secure more sales volume, I am 
convinced that the present retail 
price would have to be at least 
50 cents a bottle. 

“To state the matter in a 
slightly different way I may point 
out that though our advertisin 
expenditures have advanced 36 
per cent, our price to the jobber, 
in the face of the great increase 
in raw materials, has advanced 
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only 17 per cent approximately, 
while our sales have increased 100 
per cent. Had it not been for our 
increased volume brought about 
by better merchandising methods, 
including our larger advertising 
expenditure, we believe that our 
advance in price to jobbers would 
have been at least 30 per cent in- 
stead of 17 per cent. 


A NEW COPY SLANT 


“A new slant in our copy this 
year promises to increase volume 
appreciably. It may be interesting 
to manufacturers interested in ad- 
vertising to know how we came to 
adopt it. 

“Several of us at the plant have 
the habit of getting together in a 
small office each day for a smoke 
and to talk over almost anything. 
These meetings are entirely in- 
formal. We may talk about foot- 
ball chances, the latest air ex- 
ploits, or anything in or out of 
business which naturally comes 
up. In such entirely spontaneous 
meetings many ideas of value to 
the business are bound to arise 
for discussion. 

“One day while we were dis- 
cussing changing habits on the 
part of consumers, such as the 
tendency to do less home cooking 
which naturally cuts into our 
market, some one of the group 
told about an experiment he had 
tried at home. One of his chil- 
dren disliked the taste of milk. 
He had tried the experiment of 
putting a small amount of vanilla 
extract and a little sugar into a 
glass of milk and found that it 
worked out very well in overcom- 
ing the distaste that this child 
had for the milk he was supposed 
to drink. 

“We talked over the incident as 
a basis for a more general appli- 
cation. At first it seemed far- 
fetched. Yet it appealed to us. 
Any sort of intensive selling in a 
certain market situation merely 
results in getting some business 
for oneself which would have 
otherwise gone to a competitor. It 
is not nearly so satisfactory a 
plan as creating new business for 
the whole industry of which each 
company gets its share. This sug- 
gested new use seemed unimpor- 
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OVERHEARD IN AN 
AGENCY 


Client: “How can I reach 
the largest national, masculine 
audience most effectively and 
economically?” 


Space Buyer: “Use the 
ALL-FICTION FIELD. These 


magazines are edited primarily 
to interest men readers and 
young men and old, all over 
the country, simply read their 
covers off. There’s no more 
economical and effective man 
medium than AIl-Fiction.” 


$2,900 a phage 


All-Fiction Field. 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 
NEWYORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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tithe Rows what : 





Why, Business Paper 
Editors, of Course! 


So We Asked Them to Tell 
Us the Real Facts, Which 
They Did, in a Most 
Remarkable Way. 


Most readers of Printers’ Ink 
are more or less expert on this 
matter of surveys. 

Here is a story of a survey 
that will give them something 
to think about: 


A survey made in two weeks 


by writing a single letter to 100 
men! 

A survey that gave an ac- 
curate and complete diagnosis 
of THE ACTUAL STATE 
OF BUSINESS—and of the 
state of mind of business men! 
—in every leading industry and 
in every section of country. 


Surveys made in the past, 
covering similar or equivalent 
ground, but by no means similar 
or equivalent in importance or 
real value, have been made in 
periods of six months to a year’s 
time. And when the results were 
published the information was 
over six months to a year late. 

But here was a survey made 
between December 15th and 
January Ist which gave to the 
world a complete picture of 
the general trend and basic fac- 
tors in the immediate situation 





This article 
ran in the 
Sunday Times 
and many 
other news- 
papers. -~> 





confronting the principal lin 
of business everywhere. 

The result was that the busi 
ness world had more complete 
and usable working data at the 
beginning of this year—upo 
which to base selling and pro 
duction programs—than wa 
ever before possible. 


The survey was made 
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ble by co-operation between 
he National Conference of 
usiness Editors and The As- 
iated Business Papers. And 
e method was simplicity itself. 
nder a two cent stamp a letter 
as sent out to the editor mem- 
ts of the conference asking 
em for a brief summary of 
e actual trend of business in 
eir fields. These editors 


knowing their fields, and being 
particularly qualified to tell the 
facts, did so—tersely and 
pithily. And the __ results. 
quickly summarized were re- 
leased through newspapers and 
business publications through- 
out the country. 





The above episode illustrates the 
function and increasing importance 
of the business papers in the world 
of business. In practically every 
line of business there is an out- 
standing business publication, under 
able editorial direction, which is 
intimately in touch with every pro- 
gressive development and move- 
ment in its field. 

The ABP is an Association of 
such papers, each a leader in its 
field, each a source of authoritative 
information about its field and each 
the logical and most effective vehi- 
cle for the dissemination of the 
important messages to its field. 

That is why leading advertising 
agencies are depending more and 
more upon ABP Papers to do a real 
job in reaching and influencing the 
industries their clients seek to serve. 


(- (i y 


The A.B.P. is a non-profit or- 
ganization whose members 
have pledged themselves to a 
working code or practice in 
which the interests of the men 
of American industry, trade 
and professions are placed first 
—a code demanding unbiased 
editorial pages, classified and 
verified paid subscribers, and 
honest advertising of depend- 
\_ able products. 
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tant at first, but we thought we 
would see what there was in it. 
A food show was to be held at 
Boston and we arranged to have 
a supply of good milk on hand at 
our booth and pass out samples of 
flavored milk, with an explana- 
tion. We used the same plan the 
man had used at home. A small 
amount of vanilla, a little sugar 
and a request to the passerby to 
try it and see how he or she 
liked it. 

“We expected that perhaps 200 
people a day might stop and sam- 
ple it. We were much encouraged 
with our new idea when, after the 
first day of introduction, we dis- 
covered that almost 1,400 people 
had tried it out. Many a little 
boy who wouldn’t drink milk was 
brought up to our booth by his 
mother to sample the milk that 
tasted different. 

“This first step in our tryout 
was encouraging. We then tried 
a careful check-up on 150 selected 
names to discover whether the ad- 
dition of a small amount of vanilla 
with a dash of sugar would con- 
vert non-milk drinkers. The re- 
sults in this case were also so 
favorable that it seemed logical 
to use the idea in our advertising 
co 


py. 
“We started late in May with 


newspaper space which showed 
mother telling her neighbor over 
the back fence that Peter used to 
be a problem as far as milk was 
concerned, but that since he had 
tried it with a few drops of va- 
nilla and a little sugar he drank 
plenty of milk. In all this copy 
our name was subordinated to the 
idea itself. We reproduced all 
our newspaper advertisements in 
a folder and these were distributed 
through milk dealers. One million 
were sent out in the local market. 
Our street car advertising carried 
the new angle also. 
“In the metropolitan Boston dis- 
trict we have 95 per cent dis- 
tribution. Our extract is the big 
— There was no way of get- 
ting any new outlets there with so 
espread distribution, so any 
effect on sales must have been due 
to the new copy appeal. The re- 
sults of the new angle, while not 
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startling, were perfectly obvious 
in our sales records and it must 
be remembered that the weather 
was decidedly against us on two 
counts. The cold, wet weather cut 
down on ice cream made at home, 
one of our regular uses, and also 
probably had an adverse effect on 
the drinking of milk. Neverthe- 
less, though the copy did not start 
until. late in May, sales in the 
territory held their own in June. 
In July, there was an 11 per cent 
increase over the year before, in 
August a 27 per cent increase, in 
September a 17 per cent increase. 
October showed 12 per cent, and 
November more than 15 per cent. 

“This restricted market indi- 
cated that if other territories re- 
sponded as the local territory did 
to the new appeal, it would be pos- 
sible to sell at least as much of 
the product for the new use as for 
the old and well-known cooking 
uses for vanilla extract which 
had been in vogue for 100 years 
or more. This was rather a 
oa thought to us at first and 
will, I think, interest makers of 
other products who have been 
selling a product over a long 
period of years for the same old 
use. 

“Almost one out of three people 
will not drink milk because they 
don’t like the taste, this research 
showed, offering a large, un- 
touched market for the building 
of new-use sales. As volume in- 
creases from this point on, it is 
logical to believe that the present 
low cost of advertising each unit 
of sale will be decreased still 
further.” 

It has been suggested repeatedly 
by writers who like to attack ad- 
vertising as an added expense in 
distribution, that consumers could 
save vast quantities of money by 
shopping around for raw materials 
and making their own products. 
It is usually put down by such 
writers as an accepted and self- 
evident fact that the name of a 
manufacturer on a product costs 
the consumer a large sum of 
money. The public has been told 
that by the simple exnedient of 
discovering from the Bureau of 
Standards or some other source, 
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what the ingredients of a product 
are, consumers could save millions 
a year by running little labora- 
tories and manufacturing plants in 
their own cellars or attics. 

In several instances I have 
analyzed the cost to the consumer 
of various well-known and na- 
tionally advertised food products 
to discover how this simple plan 
to save the nation would actually 
work out. I found one food 
product which sells for 15 cents 
that the consumer could duplicate 
by this method for 47 cents with- 
out including cost of fuel for 
cooking or personal labor. In 
several others the “saving” would 
work out in a similar fashion. 1 
asked Mr. Burnett how much 
money the consumer could save in 
vanilla extract by the “roll your 
own” plan so highly recommended 
by writers of sensational books 
about advertising. His raw mate- 
rial market is a fluctuating one, 
but at the time of the interview 
he figured the cost in the follow- 
ing reply to my question: 


“ 


a woman bought the quality 
of vanilla beans that we use at the 


retail price she would pay 
cents for the amount needed to 
make a two-ounce bottle. Alco- 
hol, if she could get it, would cost 
10 cents; other ingredients 1 cent. 
For the bottle and cork 7 cents, a 
label to tell her what she had 
made 2 cents and a container to 
protect the extract from light 7 
cents or a total of 57 cents. 

“These costs, of course, do not 
include larger containers, shipping 
cases, labor, freight, selling cost, 
nor any profit except that of the 
retailer in selling the ingredients 
to her. Our selling price for that 
size bottle is now from 35 cents 
to 40 cents.” 

The costs given me by Mr. 
Burnett and other advertisers in 
the food field indicate that the 
leading food manufacturers have 
an excellent refutation of the loose 
statements about high advertising 
costs which have been bandied 
about. 

No class of manufacturers 
spends more to advertise the qual- 
ity, the price and the usefulness 
to the consumer of what they 
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make than the makers of “grocery 
specialties.” Yet they can prove 
very small unit cost. 

The Burnett company with its 
total cost for advertising a filled 
bottle of approximately one- 
seventh the cost of the empty 
glass bottle, is but one of a num- 
ber of companies in this field 
which can point to an advertising 
cost per unit that is insignificant. 
In those companies where a 
greater volume is sold and total 
advertising appropriations are 
much higher, unit costs for adver- 
tising are even smaller. Just as 
it worked out in the case of Bur- 
nett’s vanilla extract, increases in 
advertising expenditure in scores 
of other food products have re- 
sulted in a steadily decreasing ad- 
vertising and sales cost per unit 
of sale. 


American Rayon Products 
Appointments 


H. Desswet for many years with 
the J. gel Company, Inc., New 
York, and i SW. Tompkins, formerly 
director of sales of the Art Silk and 
Crystal Mills, West New York, N. 
have been elected vice- -presidents of the 
American Rayon Products Corporation, 
New York. Mr. Doggweiler will be in 
charge of production and Mr. Tompkins 
in charge of sales. 


Death of James S. Martin 


James S. Martin, foreign publicity 
manager of the Remington T. riter 
Company, New York, died at that city 
on January 7. e was forty-three 
years of age. At one time he was 
editor of Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Later he became advertising 
manager of the A. N. Palmer Company, 
also of that city. For the last ten years 
he had been connected with the Reming- 
ton company, in various advertising capa- 
cities. 


W. A. Sale Advanced by 
W. & J. Sloane 


W. A. Sale has been made sales man- 
ager a the wholesale linoleum depart- 
ment of the W. & J. Sloane Manufactur- 
ing Company, New York, succeeding 
George Lambie, resigned. Mr. Sale has 
been with the Sloane company since 
1908, exce for one year when he 
was with the sales department of Con- 
goleum-Nairn, Inc. 


Alabama Publishers to Meet 


The last of two mid-winter meeti: 
of the Alabama Press Association will 
be held at Birmingham on January 28. 
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REAL INDUSTRIAL 


This method of selling and ad- 
vertising direct to every manu- 
facturing plant, regardless of 
buying capacity, produced $250,000 
a year from the territory at a net 
profit of 2%. 


This selective method of selling 
and advertising direct to the 
same territory produced for a 
competitor $265,000 worth of 
business at a net profit of 10%. 


McGRAW-HILL 


New York ‘Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
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MARKETING PROBLEMS 


No. 17 of a series of advertisements conceived | 
to help the advertising profession make more | 
effective use of Industrial Advertising. 1 


Practical Industrial Advertising Coverage, 
like practical sales coverage, is a problem 
of selecting the plants with buying ca- 
pacity and directing sales and advertising 
effort thereon. Do you know that 84% 
of the buying of every 100 manufacturing 
plants is done by only 15 plants? (More 
about these facts later). 


You are invited to make at any time a per- 
sonal inspection of McGraw-Hill circulation 
methods which produce the Practical Indus- 
trial Advertising Coverage illustrated in ‘“‘ B.” 


PUBLICATIONS 


iladelphia San Francisco 








Getting American Tourists to Enter 
Europe via Sweden 


Sweden Is Reaping a Harvest from the Advertising Seeds Which the 
Swedish State Railways Have Been Sowing in America 


sé LTHOUGH the Swedish 

State Railways have not 
had a great deal of money to ex- 
pend in advertising Sweden to 
American travel prospects, we have 
advertised continuously in the 
United States since 1922, with the 
result that while there was but one 
North Cape cruise a year out of 
New York a short time ago, this 
year there will be three; and in 
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DRAWINGS ALONE ARE BEING USED TO 


1927 the number of native Ameri- 
cans visiting Sweden was 60 to 70 
per cent greater than in 1926. 
“These results, coming from an 
appropriation that has remained 
practically constant in number of 
dollars, are to my mind largely 
due to the cumulative effect of 
five years of consistent advertis- 
ing.” Manager B. Nordholm, of 
the Swedish State Railways’ travel 
information bureau in New York, 
in summing up his bureau’s returns 
from previous advertising on the 
eve of embarking on a new and 


somewhat differently planned cam- 
paign, declares that these results 
have been obtained from essentially 
experimental advertising. 

“Our method of operation has 
been very simple,” he says. “Be 
ginning in 1922 as the Swedish 
Travel Bureau, we operated as the 
official bureau of Sweden’s State 
Railways although we were not 
owned by the roads. In 1924 we 


Stockholm . .. "Venice of the North.” A beautiful old world city .. . ix» 
meculate hotels . . . restaurants, quaint and gay .. . delicious food . . 


ERE is « tnecinasion tw visiting places 
frequented by travelers Rich in 
romance snd beauty Sweden aflo: 
the rare opportunsty of an ancient country 
new to travelers.a country that will welcome 
vou. entertaiw you a it would « yucst and 
will leave wothing undone to make your 
Hay a lifelong memory. 


ILLUSTRATE THIS YEAR’S CAMPAIGN 


became part of the railway or- 
ganization. . 

“With a limited appropriation, 
we set out in 1922 to find what 
was the most effective means of 
sending American tourists to 
Sweden, and our first four years 
of experimenting showed us cer- 
tain angles of travel advertising 
that we have incorporated in our 
1928 plans. 

“Our new campaign is, as were 
its predecessors, a search for the 
most effective advertising means.” 

The best way to show what this 
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I HE 24th Semi-Annual COLUM- 

BUS AUTO SHOW will be held 
in the new Columbus Auditorium .. . in the 
heart of the Great Central Ohio Market. 


Columbus is the automotive distributing 
point for this resourceful territory which is 
intensely covered by the Columbus 
Dispatch. 








In 1927 the Dispatch published 1,408,289 lines of 

Automobile, Truck, Tire and Accessory advertising 

which is 173,803 lines more than was carried by 
the two other Columbus newspapers combined 




















More than 91 per- 
There are 225,161 cent of the Dis- 


Baars commercial Bon of Ain ev7 
iB comme on o A 8 
cars in Columbus concentrated in 
and its trading area Columbus and its 
trading area 


Ohio’s Greatest Home Daily 


PY should be in the Dispatch publishing office not later than Friday, 
PA ha + 1928. Reserve space now. Communicate direct or with our— 


National Representatives, O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
New York Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
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BIEN 


DON’T 

Make an Anemic 

Thrust at This 
Vast Market 


R. GEORGE KIRKGASSER, in a recent 

address before the Cincinnati Associa- 

tion of Industrial Advertisers, hit the nail on 

the head when he said “spread shot methods 

must be eliminated and the best markets 
selected.” 


The time is coming when the thinly spread, 
all-inclusive industrial campaign will be as 
obsolete as “coal yard gothic.” 


Take the textile industry. Here is a market 
of such magnitude and compactness that 
merely to tap and then wander on in fields afar 
—is little short of waste. The Second Indus- 
try of the land, it represents an invested cap- 
italization of more than six billion dollars. 


This tremendous market is not hard to 
reach. Its units are big. 95% of its produc- 
tion is confined to large plants. It numbers 
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fewer executives per thousand workers than 
any other industry. 


Textile World, the outstanding journal of 


the industry, covers every branch thoroughly, 
reaching both North and South. It serves 
more than 800 advertisers on regular schedule. 
Let this proved medium play a substantial 
part in your cultivation of the industrial mar- 
ket during 1928. A copy of “How to Sell to 
Textile Mills” will be sent on réquest. 


Textile World 


Largest net paid circulation and at 
Sigheus sabalshiin doese tc al caadian old 


334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Member Member 
Audit Bureau of Associated Business 
Circulations Papers, Inc. 
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bureau has found out from four 
years’ search for the best practi- 
cal way to interest Americans in 
Sweden is to show wherein the 
new campaign is different from 
the old. 

First, the former advertising 
was spread thin, the thought being 
to reach as many prospects as 
money permitted. “Our present 
campaign appears chiefly in me- 
diums appealing to cultural, intel- 
lectual and travel interests. Al- 
together, we are “using nineteen 
mediums for four months.” 

The second thing this travel or- 
ganization learned was that super- 
lative copy does not meet its needs 
so well as plain talk about the 
things to be seen and done in 
Sweden. As a result, 1928 copy 
tells in attractive phrases what the 
American tourist will find in 
Sweden, but it does not rise to 
the superlative heights of some 
previous travel talk. 

A third change this year is in 
illustration. Where previously 
photographs and drawings were 
employed, now drawings alone are 
being used, with the view of giv- 
ing more striking effect to the 
bureau’s advertisements and at the 
same time creating a more con- 
centrated appeal. 

A fourth difference between the 
new and the old campaign is the 
linking of travel in Sweden with 
travel in Europe. This placing of 
Sweden in a definite relation with 
the rest of the continent has been 
most effectively worked out in all 
the advertising by suggesting that 
a visit to Sweden be made a splen- 
did introduction to Europe as a 
whole. 

According to Mr. Nordholm, it 
is difficult to get the average 
traveler to tack another country 
onto his long list, but. it is not so 
hard to get him to insert it ahead 
of the others. So, in all copy, large 
or small, there appears this para- 
graph: 

This year enjoy a new experience. 
Reserve at least two weeks for Sweden 
at the beginning of your European 
trip. 

This thought of entering Europe 
via Sweden is further enhanced 
by the stressing of good food and 


* Railways, 
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good water, two things which 
Americans require and which can- 
not always be found in all tour 
countries. 

“In each advertisement we al- 
ways say, ‘Booklet from any travel 
bureau or write Swedish State 
*” explains Mr. Nord- 
holm, “because we seek to work 
closely with the travel agencies. 
When inquiries come direct to us, 
however, we divide them into two 
groups. 

“Selected inquiries, which ob- 
viously are from extremely likely 
prospects who are very seriously 
considering Sweden for their tour, 
get in return: (1) An individual 
letter, (2) a liberal supply of 
printed matter which comes from 
Sweden, and (3) booklets which 
we prepare here in the United 
States. 

“The second group of general 
inquiries receives: (1) A circular 
letter and (2) a supply of book- 
lets which meets the request. In 
all our letters we refer the in- 
quirer to his own travel bureau.” 

The Swedish State Railways 
seek first of all to co-operate with 
the established travel agencies in 
increasing the tourist trade to 
Sweden, and so it is difficult to 
check all the returns which the 
bureau’s own advertising brings to 
the agencies. But the general in- 
crease in number of native Ameri- 
cans who visit Sweden is an ac- 
curate gauge of the pulling power 
of the railways’ advertising in the 
United States. 

“Travel in Sweden has increased, 
as I stated at the start, to such 
an extent that in 1928 three boats 
will leave for the North Cape in- 
stead of one,” says Mr. Nordholm, 
“and the 60-70 per cent increase in 
1927 in number of Americans who 
visited Sweden over the number 
who went there in 1926 is a good 
indication of our advertising’s 
effects. 

“Naturally, we expect our new 
campaign to capitalize even more 
on the cumulative power of con- 
sistent effort. Our 1928 method 
of concentrating advertising in 
larger space on prospects who have 
previously proved most profitable, 
of playing up not merely the idea 
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of going to Sweden, but of going* 


o Sweden when going to Europe, 
f telling our story plainly but 
ittractively instead of over-elab- 
yrately, will, I feel reasonably cer- 
tain, reap a fuller harvest from 
the advertising seeds we have been 
sowing for the last four years.” 


The 
Montgomery Ward Re- 
tail Chain Rumor 


Buitpinc Suprpty News 
HICAGO 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We heard a rumor in our industry 
that Montgomery Ward & Company are 
planning to launch a thousand retail 
stores about the county jee as rapidly 
is they could be establis 

We would like to know something 
about this development if you have any 
nformation about it, and just what type 
of store it will be and how extensive 
and varied will be the line of mer- 
handise carried. 

f you have any information on this, 
we will appreciate hearing from you. 

Sonscee Suprrty News, 


. Zorn, 
Managing Editor. 


E have checked up the 

rumor that Montgomery 
Ward & Company are planning to 
launch 1,000 retail stores through- 
out the country and find that it 
has no foundation in fact. So far 
as the company has been able to 
learn this rumor originated in 
an Eastern city, apparently in the 
minds of some individuals who are 
using the rumor for effect on Ward 
stock. 

Several articles have appeared 
in Printers’ Ink regarding the 
operation of Montgomery Ward 
display exhibits, both permanent 
and traveling, as well as two 
articles on the Montgomery Ward 
department stores. In these articles 
the details are given of the de- 
velopment of Ward’s entry into 
the retail field. The titles of these 
articles and the dates of the issues 
in which they will be found are: 


“Mail-Order ‘Display’ Store Becomes 
Full- 1 am Retailer,” August 4, 1927, 
page 65. 
MisSate gomery Ward Adds Fite ~ | 
Exhibits to — Plan,” September 
30, 1926, page 


“The Progress of the Montgomery 
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Ward Display Exhibit Pian,” Septettiber 
23, 1926, page 25. 

‘Montgomery Ward Opens Chain of 
Merchandise Displays,”” August 12, 
1926, 133 
ean t Now the Mail- Order Chain of 
Department Stores,” September 24, 
1925, page 33. 


It is possible that the rumor 
just mentioned confused Mont- 
gomery Ward with the David A. 
Schulte interests. Plans for the 
establishment of a chain of 5-cent 
to $1 stores were recently an- 
nounced by Mr. Schulte, who is 
president of the Schulte Retail 
Stores Corporation. 

It is expected that this new 
chain will eventually include 1,000 
stores. Merchandise of a general 
character will be retailed and the 
stores will be located in cities 
and towns throughout the country. 
A number of the stores will be 
opened by July, according to Mr. 
Schulte—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


J. C. Dayton to Leave New. 
York “Evening Journal” 


James C. Dayton, publisher for the 
last fifteen years of the New York 
Evening Journal, will leave that paper 
on February 1. He is also vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer of the Spenne 
Journal and has been associated wit 
the Hearst organization for ——< -eight 
years. He is a member of the Hearst 
executive council. 

Mr. Dayton will leave for a vacation 
from New York, returning about the 
middle of March, when, it is reported, 
eae to enter in business for him- 
self. 


H. A. Porter, Vice-President, 
Harris-Seybold-Potter 


Harry A. Porter has been elected vice- 
president of the Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company, Cleveland, printing machinery. 
He retains his position as general sales 
manager and will continue active super- 
vision of advertising. Mr. Porter started 
his career with the Harris Automatic 
Press Company. He became sales man 
ager of that organization and when it 
purchased the Premier and Potter Print- 
ing Press ny and the Seybold 
Machine Company, he was made general 
sales manager of the combined company. 


Luke Lea and Rogers Caldwell 
Buy Knoxville “Journal” 


Luke Lea, publisher of the Nash- 
ville Tennessean and the Memphis Ap- 
peal and Commercial Appeal, and Rogers 
Caldwell, of Nashville, have bought the 
Knoxville, Tenn., Journal from A. T. 
Stanford. 
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Poor Richard Club Pays Tribute to 


Aviation 


Acts as Advertising’s, Ambassador to New Industry 


WHEN Benjamin Franklin was 
in France at the time of the 
famous Montgolfier balloon ascen- 
sion, he was asked “Of what use is 
it?” His practical answer was, 
“Of what use is a baby just born?” 

It was, perha aps, with the feeling 
that this “baby” has now arrived 
at the age of youth, that prompted 
the Poor Richard Club of Phila- 
delphia, on the occasion of the 
222nd birthday anniversary of its 
namesake, to dedicate its annual 
dinner to aviation. Advertising 
itself is a young industry. The 
Poor Richard Club, as its repre- 
sentative, made a sincere gesture 
when it extended a _ welcoming 
hand to another industry just 


breaking into manh 

The dinner, which was held on 
January 17, was featured under 
the title, “All Up in the Air—A 


Plane Repast.” As is customary 
with this annual event, there was 
a large attendance of representa- 
tive advertising interests, includ- 
ing many visitors from distant 
points who make a yearly pilgrim- 
age to attend this gathering. A 
delegation from the Advertising 
Club of New York arrived early 
in the day to participate in the 
memorial service at historic old 
Christ Church, where Franklin 
worshipped, and, together with 
Poor Richardites, marched to the 
grave of Franklin. 

At the banquet in the evening, 
the club was host to nine guests 
of honor, all aviators. They were 
Floyd Bennett, Clarence Chamber- 
lin, Bert Acosta, Bernt Balchen, 
Lieut. Lester J. Maitland, Com- 
mander Charles Rosendahl of the 
U. S. S. Los Angeles, Arthur 
Goebel, Miss Mildred G. Johnson, 
and Commander Ralph E. Weyer- 
bacher, designer of the U. S. S. 
Shenandoah and the PN 9. The 
ballroom was converted into a land- 
ing field. Circled around the bal- 
cony were blinking advertisements 
in the form of airplanes. In a 
huge hangar were stored the suit 


cases of souvenirs which are dis- 
tributed as a standard feature of 
the club’s gatherings. 

Each of the now historic flights, 
the North Pole, Bourget Field, 
Hawaii, and the contemplated Ant- 
arctic flights, were portrayed in 
short films. The showing of each 
film was followed by a dance 
characteristic of that particular lo- 
cation. The Antarctic dance was 
performed by twelve Poor Richard 
Players dressed as penguins. 

Charles Paist, Jr., president of 
the club, made a short address on 
the business outlook for 1928. In 
the course of his talk he quoted 
the recent survey which PRINTERS’ 
InK conducted on advertising bud- 
gets. Based on 175 answers from 
advertisers, this survey showed 
that 53.7 per cent would increase 
their appropriations for 1928, 
while 39.4 per cent were starting 
with budgets the same as in 1927. 
Reference also was made to the 
forecasts of leaders in various 
fields of industry. 

“Nowhere have I been able to 
find a discordant note,” said Mr. 
Paist. “Advertising is recognized 
as a business force, a selling force, 
a force convincingly necessary to 
business growth, and so it is a 
rather good index to business ex- 
pectancy for 1928.” 

The entertainment of the eve- 
ning was contributed by the Poor 
Richard Players, forty-two of 
whom took part in two skits. 
Professional talent from local 
theaters followed. The entire pro- 
gram was broadcast over a net 
work of sixteen radio stations. 

The committee in charge of the 
dinner included : Karl Bloomingdale, 
director ; Henry L. Appleton, J. B. 
Mackenzie and Howard C. Story, 
associate directors; with the fol- 
lowing sub-chairmen: Theodore E. 
Ash, William R. Ingersoll, Fred 
G. Jones, Howard Kairer, George 
Loane, John A. Lutz, Edwin 
Maise, Leonard Ormerod, Philip 
Staples and Rowe Stewart: 
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POSTERS 


Comes REPEAT your advertising message 
as prospects drive along country roads, city 
streets, and as they pass in trains. 


Usually, these millions of prospects relax as 
they ride—their minds are receptive—your 
message is deeply impressed. 


Use Lithographed advertising in ALL its forms 
—REPEAT your story and “follow through 
to sales” —direct mail, store displays, stationery 
and billing forms, blotters, labels, cartons, 





\dvertising’s Greatest 


rtunity for Repetition/ 


greeting or post cards, bands, wraps, metal 
packages and display racks, and photo-lith. 


ir. 


“SS 


Phone, wire or write for a 
Lithograph Salesman 
His broad knowledge of how Lithog- 
raphy creates business is yours for the 
asking. His training enables him to 
work closely with you, insuring maxi- 
mum results. 





a) 
or post card in the | 


Advertising 


that Follows 
tong 
0 


e Make it a practice to call 


freely upon your lithog- 
rapher for advice. A competent 
representative will gladly discuss 
with you any problems you may 
have. 


Committee for Advertising Lithography 


104 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


inital : ainda a 
Litho. in U.S. A. 














A Small-Town Merchant Finds the 
“Lost Chord” 


W. R. Logan Preaches to His Customers, Gives Them Advice in His 
Advertisements, Conducts a “Strictly Cash” Store, and Is 
His Town’s Best Booster 


By J. W. Darr 


General Manager, J. 


HOSE of us who sit behind 

mahogany and visualize a mar- 
ket, as we direct a written appeal 
in the form of an advertisement 
to that market, might do well to 
pause now and then and check ‘up 
on ourselves; ask ourselves just 
who and where is this market. 
Sometimes we get so buried in 
theory and mechanical exactitude 
of formulating our sales messages 
that we succeed in setting forth 
nothing more forcible than words. 
The warmth and glow of the 
human touch is gone—we are writ- 
ing cold words to a cold and un- 
seen audience. What can we ex- 
pect but a cold reception? 

We rack our brains for the 
magic words which will touch the 
hair spring of human desire. We 
look, too oft in vain, for the 
phrase which will “smite the rock” 
of sales resistance and cause a 
stream of consumer good-will, ac- 
ceptance and demand to gush 
forth. We are inclined to become 
submerged in the realm of the 
speculative and the philosophical— 
and we wonder why we can’t find 
the Open Sesame. 

Read a few advertisements from 
the pen of W. R. Logan and see 
if he hasn’t retained that which 
is all too frequently the “Lost 
Chord” of the copy writer—the 
human touch. 

Why does W. R. Logan go on 
week after week, year after year, 
and retain that which the profes- 
sional writer loses now and then? 
Because W. R. Logan lives with 
his customers. He knows them. 
To him they are not a market, but 
a community of industrious, hard- 
working Americans, with wants, 
and desires, and needs which are 
real. W. R. Logan needs no statis- 
tics to guide his pen—it is directed 
by a familiarity with the needs 


H. Newmark, Inc. 


and the buying ability of his cus- 
tomers, his friends. 

Logan’s Cash Store is 
located in the small town of De- 
Witt, Mo. So small is DeWitt 
that a village might be its proper 
name. The American Press As- 
sociation Rate Book of country 
weeklies gives the population of 
DeWitt as 360, and the circulation 
of the DeWitt Herald as 328, 
which indicates that this paper 
covers the surrounding farming 
community. The Herald is the 
medium used by Mr. Logan for 


his messages—it gets his entire 
advertising budget. 


For more than fifty years W. R. 
Logan has been a booster for the 
town of DeWitt. Although the 
town itself ha8 grown smaller in- 
stead of larger, the surrounding 
farm market remains loyal to 
W. R. Logan’s Cash Store. 

Here is an extract from an ad- 
vertisement dated April 10, 1924: 


The weather is so nice today. How 
beautiful the sun shines. The grass is 
growing, the birds are singing, and we 
are all having that thought of making 
gardens, and while we receive all these 
Haagen 27 we should not forget the One 
I which they come. How easy to com- 
plain when we think the weather is not 
right and things are not going to suit 
us, and when things are moving along 
just right how easy to forget to be 
thankful for all such blessings. .The 
true fact of this life is we are not 
on the square with the Lord. 

1,530 dozen eggs or 51 cases last 
Saturday. This is a wonderful town 
and more Some are | it out all 
the i, day we will annex St. 
Louis, eph, Kansas City and 
Sore acld. rel itt today is the very 
center of attraction from all over the 
State. Gasoline is high, but we have an 
abundance. 10 Ibs. sugar $1.00; 3 Ibs. 
choice Peaberry coffee, $1.00, etc. 


Not a bad piece of subtle sales 
copy that, is it? Isn’t there some- 
thing infectious about it? Note 
the naive manner in which you are 
held to the copy and led right into 
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Logan’s price attractions of the 
next week. Note the spirit of 
optimism and the bullish feeling 
he had toward his town in 1924. 
Here is another, three and a half 
years later, during which time 
DeWitt remained in its languid 
sameness, its population decreas- 
ing, but Logan’s market holding 
and even growing: 
DEWITT RIGHT IN A PROPERTY BOOM 


Come right on. Get in on the ground 
floor. Values will go higher. It is be- 


cause DeWitt is a rattling good place . 


in which to live and just as good to die 
in. Move to town where you can have 
the advantage of giving Fy children 
their needed education. e are build- 
ing a wonderful school. In fact all have 
been good but we are out to improve 
all along the line. Nothing can help a 
small town more than a good school. 
Parents, visit the school. The teachers 
will gladly welcome you and you owe 
it to your children. The school should 
have one day in each week for fathers 
and mothers to visit the school. The 
teachers need the backing of the whole 
community and will appreciate it. Pull 
off a good spelling match now and 
then. It would be a fine thing in the 
old town. 

A big lot of Sweaters to close out at a 
big bargain. Make your money talk. I 
am going to cut the liver out of my 
whole stock of Clothing. Too much 
money invested for a good small town. 

Go Rugs, 9 x 12, $9.50. : 

When I say Cottoi Goods are still 
going higher I am not deceiving. 

Don’t Forget My Coat and Dress 
Sale. It is coming a little later 
with the new creations to 
select from 


In the following piece of copy 
he exhorts his readers to be loyal 
to home industry and business. 
He is battling the big mail-order 
houses. He also gives his readers 
a bon mot, and ends up with a 
piece of teaser copy to keep their 
interest sustained until his next 
announcement, which was for 
Christmas, 1923. 


THE BIG CHRISTMAS FIGHT IS ON 

We are about ready to pull the big 
stunt. We are going to do our best to 
please you. Buy early. You will save 
disappointment. We have a good supply 
as well as the market offers. My er 
and efforts are for our home town. We 
all should be just as loyal to our com- 
munity as we possibly can. Christmas 
is children’s time and on should not 
be forgotten with some little toy of 
some kind. We want your business and 
are willing to do our part to the best 
of our ability. Leave your money at 
home. Trade where you live and make 
= dollars, and you will see your 
ome town grow. en you leave home 


to trade remember you lessen the valua- 
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tion of your home property. Keep your 
eyes open. A town is either going for- 
ward or drifting back. Empty houses 
are not a good indication of a better 
town. We must pull together, one 
working for the other, not against. We 
should all strive in business to give 
service not shirking any labor that may 
confront us. There is not much time 
to be idle in this world if one has a 
business to attend to or a farm either. 
We should be busy toiling and we will 
be in better shape to meet our obliga- 
tions. 

ln next week’s issue we will give 
you our Christmas number. No end to 
my best wishes for all. 


Four years later we hear him on 
the same subject, in his pre- 
Christmas announcement adver- 
tisement. 


BIG PREPARATIONS 

This store is making big preparations 
for the Holiday Business. This town 
is a swift one. All lines will be well 
represented. Get the Christmas fever. 
Don’t lay off the job. Come -right on 
as Christmas only comes once a year. 
Good roads lead right to this town and 
you get your money’s worth at all 
times. Still reducing our clothing stock. 
Men’s and boys’ Suits. Men's and 
boys’ Overcoats go at cost. Some carry- 
overs in Ladies’, Misses’ and Child’s 
Coats regardless of cost. Keep your 
feet dry. Come in and buy a good pair 
of Rubbers. This town is numbered 
with the best of towns. In fact this 
town comes first in all things. We may 
land yet both of the political conven- 
tions and if we fail to get them are 
willing and want Kansas City to get 
them. DeWitt is going to be compelled 
to branch out. We want more housing 
room. Everything is lovely in this 
town. We are working late and early 
to. be in a perien to supply your wants. 
You buy cheaper here because the over- 
head expense is not so great. You are 
a loyal bunch anyhow to help make 
this Christmas business go. We strive 
to please. Come to this town. Watch 
next week for our big ad published in 
the DeWitt Herald, one of the best 
papers in the State. 


Yet he does not end all of his 
preachments. with an appeal to 
buy goods. Occasionally he ap- 
pears to forget that he has mer- 
chandise to sell or human wants 
to fill. Read his latest Thanks- 
giving advertisement: 


THANKSGIVING 

Yes we should be thankful not only 
on a ro day but every day that we 
live. God is truly kind to this world. 
His promises will never vary. His word 
is binding. All offers will be fulfilled. 
As for myself I am thankful for the 
good people who have been loyal to me 
thus far in life. For fifty-one years 
you have been a good friend to me. 
This is the time I have been before you 
as clerk and owner of this store and 
must say you pave been true. Many 
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It’s a rich market —well worth 
selling — your share is here, wait- 
ing for you— but you can’t get it 
without The TIMES. 






The 65,608 circulation of The TIMES (A. B. C., Sept. 30, 
1927) constitutes a market of over 250,000 people with all 
the sales and profit possibilities that such a population 
represents—a city as large as St. Paul, Minnesota—a part 
of the market that you must sell before you can get your 
proper share of Indianapolis business. And it’s the kind of 
circulation you want—over 94% concentrated in Indian- 
apolis and its active trading territory. 


Neither The TIMES nor any other one paper can 
sell all of Indianapolis. It takes two evening papers 
to do the job—The TIMES is one of them. Two 
evening papers—same field, same time—assure com- 
plete and economical coverage, without the inevitable 
and expensive duplication in a morning-evening 
combination. 
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One is 
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during this time have passed into the 
beyond partaking of that peaceful sleep, 
and in time you and I will be num- 
bered with them, so we should live 
good lives and be ready. 

I trust all will offer thanks. Even 
all the little children. I hope God will 
bless each and every one in our little 
town and the good people that surrounds 
us and to have mercy on them that lie 
on beds of affliction. All at some time 
take part in this: To be thankful 
should not bring tears but smiles. 

This space this week only for thanks. 

This store will close at 9 a.m. for 
the rest of the day. 


And here Mr. Logan becomes 
the teacher, the lecturer, and 
combines his exhortations with 
some featured prices: 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP | 

Good citizenship is the making of any 
community—lawlessness or disregard of 
law the breaking down of that which 
is good. So we should be careful for 
what we stand, for time has its rewards 
or punishments. Prosperity only comes 
to any individual or community by the 
right laws of living and if it comes 
in any other way we may expect to 
lose or something to happen in some 
way. The ways of the world can 
reformed by conforming to the ways of 
the righteous. The proper place to teach 
this is in the home. In all cases the 

rent should rule the home and not 
isten to all the wants of the child. 
The parents know best the needs of the 
child. We have a good community we 
must have respect tor law and order. 


Misses’ Hose, 2 pair for ........ .25 
Ladies’ Hose, 2 pair ........-++- .25 
Men’s Cashmere half-hose ...... -48 


Men’s Heavy Wool ks 

Men’s heavy solid blue Work 
ee RR er rea a Pa : 

Men’s Fancy Hose, new, .25 and .48 

Home-made Rag Rugs .......... $1.00 


Followed by more prices. 

Now isn’t there an infectious 
something in this unique copy 
which grips you? In breaking 
most of the accepted standards, 
doesn’t it pretty well establish a 
case for itself as having a stand- 
ard of its own? But read this 
next advertisement. Doesn't it 
indicate that Mr. Logan’s copy 
stays sold? 


IN THE EXPORT BUSINESS 

This store is in the export business. 
Such is the business of Witt. We 
are applying the juice. First order 
comes from one that was born in this 
town. One of my good friends formerly 
known as Clauda Rogers, now Mrs. 
McAfee. Address Upi, Cataboto, Phil- 
_— Islands. First order two pair 
oes for infant son, Robert. We have 
sold merchandise throughout the United 
States but this one crosses the great 
Pacific Ocean. Clauda asked me to turn 
this order over te the export depart- 
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ment so we Fave started one service 
with promptness. Merchandise delivered 
to all parts of the world. If others can 
we can. DeWitt today should be_the 
capital of the Unit States. _ Why, 
because we are more centrally located 
and have beautiful scenery and the 
finest soil in America. Just draw on 
your imagination and see DeWitt in 
the future with its high towering build 
ings, its paved streets and fine boule- 
vards, the great Wabash Railroad with 
its double track, the highway line No. 
24 and the boat line, Mormon Hill as 
the most wonderful airplane land. in 
the world. Get in on the ground floor. 
Move to DeWitt and get full of pep. 

..$i. 


Good size Blanket for ....... é 98 
A still better one at ........... 2.50 
And a still better one at ...... 3.00 
And still better again at ........ 3.50 
oe Sh SS PHI ee 5.50 


Underwear of all kinds bought at the 
old price so get our prices before buy- 
ing. Come on. Buy your merchandise 
right. 

Don’t be carried away with fake adver- 
tising. Nothin enuine unless 
from bé itt. 


And here this kindly man pours 
out his heart, in paid space, to his 
friends, his town. This last mes- 
sage tugs at one’s auricles and 
ventricles like a benediction. 


W O T* broadcasting his best wishes 
to the citizens of his home town and 
the good people that surrounds the 
town. I want to thank you for your 
good-will and patronage to this store. 
For many long years you have been a 
good friend and this I shall never for- 
get and I wish you all a Merry Christ- 
mas that is coming and trust that if 
sorrow you may have some day will be 
crowned with joy and peace. It is a 
time when we should be joyful and 
thankful and thank God for the gift 
he gave to all humanity and this gift 
we should respect and love Him as 
best we can. My holiday business has 
always been good and appreciate it. 
I assure you it is not in lite just how 
much we can do for ourselves but how 
much we can do for others as well. We 
cannot live alone in this life. We need 
friends and we should strive to live a 
life that will make friends. I want to 
thank the teachers of our schools and 
the Sunday Schools and the different 
churches for their kind patronage. Now 
then I hope peace and joy on Christ- 
mas Day will dwell in the homes of all 
and not forgetting Christ. 


Who is there to say that sin- 
cerity is not the first law for the 
copy writer—and that heart 
strings and purse strings are not 
synonymous ? 

*His call letters on his imaginary 
radio station. (W-atch O-ur T-own.) 





George F. Haines has joined the ad- 
vertising department of Oil Age, Los 
Angeles. He was, at one time, with the 
Ross-Gould Company, St. Louis. 
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The minds of outdoor folks are 
in a futurist mood. They are 
not thinking January, February 
and March. They are thinking 
April, May and June. 


It’s time, NOW, to tune in with 
their thoughts, to reach them 
with your message when their 
minds are most receptive. 


And ALSOtoreach themthrough 
FOREST and Stream, the out- 
door medium that has entertained 
and instructed them, and has 
been recognized by them as the 
authority on outdoor activities 
for over half a century. 


Last forms for March close 
January 24th. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


221 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Typography That 
Sets Up An Ideal 
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ypography 


That Sets Up An Ideal 
Costs You Less And 


Gives You More... The 


pick of skilled compositors is 


enlisted, because they are steadily 


and remuneratively employed. 


Time is accurately rendered —by 


the clock and upon honor. Gratui- 


ties are never offered to influence 


business, for gratuities, in the last 


SSS SSS SSS SSS 
Members Of ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA 


Apvertisinc Acenciss’ Service Co, 


313 West 37th Street . New York 
Tue Apvertyre Co. Inc. 

345 West 39th Street . New York 
Axron Typssettinc Co. 

42 Cherry Street Akron 
Associatep Tyrocrarugas, Inc. 

460 West 34th Street . New York 
Bratscu & Cooper 

154 East Erie Street Chicago 
J. M. Bunpscuo, Inc. 

58 E Washington Street Chicago 


E. M. Diamant Typocrapuic Service 
195 Lexington Avenue . New York 
Wenpe tt W. Fisu 
919 Union League Building Los Angeles 
Frost BroTuers 


207 West 2sth Street . New York 
Davip Giipea & Co. Inc. 

22 Thames Street New York 
Monrtacue Lex Co. Inc. 

313 West 37th Street . New York 
Freperic Netson Puitups, Inc. 

314 East 23rd Street New York 
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reckoning, come out of the cus- 


tomer’s pocket. Only deep-cut, 
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Typography That 


clear-printing types are used. Sets Up An Ideal 


Familiarity with all publication 
requirements guards against errors 


and expense. Carefully drawn 


proofs of standard excellence are 


submitted. Thus, wastefulness is 


eliminated, efficiency is established 


and speed is promoted free from 


“raw haste, half-sister to delay”. 





With National Headquarters At 461 Eighth Avenue, NewYork 


STANDARD ADVERTISING SERVICE 






250 West goth Street . . New York 
Eowin H. Stuart, Inc. 

422 First Avenue . . . Pittsburgh 
Supreme Ap Service 

229 West 28th Street . . New York 
Tri-Arts Printinc Corp. 

27 East 31st Street . . . New York 
Typocrapnic Service Co.or NewY orx, Inc. 

209 Wesf38th Street . . New York 





Tue Typocrapnic Service Co. 
75 N. New Jersey Street 





Indianapolis 








Typocrapuic Seavice Co. 


417 Pico Street . « « Los Angeles 
Kurt H. Vorx, Inc. 

215 East 37th Street . . New York 
Grorce Wittens & Co. 

457 W. Fort Street . . . Detroit 


S. Wittens & Co. 

21S. 11th Street . . . Philadelphia 
Wooprow Press, Inc. 

351 West 52nd Street . New York 


Ap Szavice Co. 
313 West 37th Strect . . New York 











More Fog on the Befogged Subject 
of Price Maintenance 


The Recent Decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals Regarding the 
Practices of the J. W. Kobi Company Indicates Again That 
a Lot of Clearing Up Remains to Be Done 


HE Circuit Court of Appeals 

for the Second Circuit has 
lately handed down a decision con- 
cerning the price maintenance prac- 
tices of the J. W. Kobi Company. 
Like all price maintenance deci- 
sions, after one has read it, and 
particularly after a layman has 
read it, it is possible to come to no 
conclusion other than that a little 
more fog has been thrown around 
the already befogged subject of 
price maintenance. 

This case began with an investi- 
gation and an ensuing order issued 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
against the Kobi company, direct- 
ing that organization to “cease and 
desist from carrying into effect or 
attempting to carry into effect its 
policy of securing the maintenance 
of resale prices for its products 
by co-operative methods.” These 
co-operative methods were partici- 
pated in by its distributors, custo- 
mers and agents who undertook 
to prevent the sale of Kobi prod- 
ucts at reduced prices by the fol- 
lowing methods: 

1. By seeking or securing or en- 
tering into contracts, agreements, 
or understandings with customers 
or prospective customers that they 
will maintain the resale prices des- 
ignated by the company ; 

By soliciting customers to re- 
port the names of other customers 
who failed to observe such resale 
prices ; 

3. By utilizing what the court 
terms “any equivalent operative 
means of accomplishing the main- 
tenance of such resale prices.” 

Before going further, it is im- 
portant: to digress long enough to 
note that in the Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer price maintenance case prac- 
tically the same allegations were 
made. Yet in the Ayer case the 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit ruled that there was 
no established unlawful method 
of merchandising in that company’s 
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business procedure. In the present 
case, on the other hand, the sam 
court has ruled that Kobi’s prac 
tices come “well within the pro- 
hibition of .an unfair method oi 
competition in commerce which i 
declared unlawful.” 

According to the charges of the 
Federal Trade Commission in the 
Ayer case, that company accom- 
plished price fixing by: 1, Procur- 
ing or entering into agreements or 
understandings with — customers 
whereby they promised to resell 
the products purchased from and 
at prices specified by the Ayer 
company; 2, requesting customers 
to report competitors who did not 
observe the retail prices suggested 
by Ayer; 3, requiring from cus- 
tomers previously cut off, prom 
ises or assurances of the main- 
tenance of Ayer’s retail prices as 
a condition of reinstatement, .and 
4, utilizing “every equivalent co- 
operative means of accomplishing 
the maintenance of uniform resale 
prices” fixed by the Ayer company. 

If these charges are compared 
with those complained of in the 
present case, it will be found that 
there is plenty of similarity be- 
tween them. Why, then, was Ayer 
given a clean bill of health while 
Kobi was told to mend its ways? 
Anyone interested in price main- 
tenance will be interested in the 
answer to that question if for no 
other reason than that the Ayer 
decision raised high the hopes of 
the price maintenance adherents, 
while the Kobi decision, at first 
glance, appears to put the entire 
situation back where it was before 
the Ayer decision was handed 
down. This is how the Circuit 
Court of Appeals answers the 
question : 


But it is argued that the decision in 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer, Inc., v. Fed. 
Trade Com. (C. C. A.) 15 F. (2d 
274, justifies the petitioner if its busi- 


ness conduct. There we pointed out that 
there was ho evidence to show that there 
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wis anything. by- way--of~ direction in 
their merchandising system to compel or 
even request retail dealers to adhere to 
their prices in resale. A price list was 
seut out in the packages, and to serve 
n) purposes other than to apprise the 
ultimate consumer of the ordinary retail 
price at which he could purchase peti- 

ner’s products, and also to name the 

ce at which the retailer or jobber 
c uld purchase its product. We pointed 

t that there were but a few isolated 
nstances of an effort to eliminate a price 

ter, and said: 

‘We think the petitioner did no more 
than it might lawfully do in selecting 
its customers whom it considered de- 
sirable.” 

\nd further we said: 

‘There is nothing disclosed in this 
record to base a finding of fact that 
there was an effort of discrimination re- 
sulting in substantially lessening compe- 

ion or tending to create a monopoly 

n this line of commerce. Price main- 
nance is unlawful when it tends to 
reate a monopoly. But there was no 
-o-operation with its jobbers and retail- 
rs, or other distributors, which was ef- 
fectual either as an agreement, expressed 
or implied, intended to accomplish pur- 
poses of price fixing. Until such is 
established, an order to cease and de- 
sist is unwarranted.” ‘ 

For the reasons there stated, we think 
the cases are distinguishable. What was 
proven here established offenses of agree- 
ments or understanding either in obtain- 
ing, directly or indirectly from its cus- 
tomers, promises or assurances that the 
prices fixed by the petitioner would be 
observed by“such dealers and entering 
into contracts with the understanding 
that the petitioner’s products would be 
resold by the dealers at prices specified 
or fixed by the petitioner. 

There was also a method employed 
n reporting on price cutters and a con- 
tinuous request of dealers and jobbers 
to report the competitors who did not 
observe the resale price suggested by 
the petitioner and a threat to refuse 
sales to dealers so reported on. These 
practices were offensive to the act and 
warrant the order entered below. Cream 
f Wheat Co. v. Fed. Trade Com. (C. 
C. A.) 14°F. (2d) 40; Q. R. S. Music 
Co. v. Fed. Trade Com. (C. C. A.) 12 
F. (2d) 730; Moir et al. v. A a 
Com. (C..C. A.) 12 F. (2d) 22; Hills 
Bros. v. Fed Trade Com. (C. C. A.) 9 
F, (2d) 481. 


The difference, then, lies in the 
legree of “direction” employed in 
the merchandising system. In the 
\yer case “there was no evidence 
to show that there was anything 
by way of direction in their mer- 
chandising system to compel or 
even request retail dealers to ad- 
here to their prices in resale.” In 
the Kobi case, this “direction” is 
found by the court to be very much 
in evidence. 

Those who favor price mainte- 
nance may argue that this is split- 
ting hairs. Perhaps it is. They 
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may ask -“how~ much direction is 
too much?” and find no legal au- 
thority sufficiently learned to give 
them a definite reply. As a result, 
manufacturers who are wondering 
how far they may and may not go 
in endeavoring to maintain prices, 
will prebably find that the present 
decision leaves them as much be- 
fogged as did the existing maze 
of court records. 

However, before dismissing the 
subject in favor of one that is 
perhaps more easily understand- 
able, it is well to call attention to 
some of the Kobi company’s let- 
ters which are quoted in the deci- 
sion. These letters apparently 
were damaging evidence and it 
might be in order to paste them up 
on exhibition boards as examples 
which the correspondence depart- 
ment ought have in front of it of 
letters that should not be written. 

One of the letters was written 
to one George Kay. It read: 


In the few instances where it has been 
necessary to urge the price maintenance 
roposition, with other customers, we 
ave received voluntary assurance that 
our prices would not be cut by the dis- 
tributor unless we were first notified. 
This arrangement seems very fair to us, 
and although we do not suggest that 
you take such action, we thin sibly 
that you may wish to do so. e shall 
hope to hear from you again. 


Then there was a letter ad- 
dressed to the Royal Drug Com- 
pany. This read: 


We will greatly appreciate your im- 
mediate assurance that you agree with 
our contentions and that you will com- 
ply with our request not to list Golden 
Glint or Golden Glint shampoo at a 
lower quotation than $2 net. 


No reply to this letter was re- 
ceived so a follow-up communica- 
tion was sent, reading, in part: 


We are therefore returning your order 
and regret that we will be unable to fill 
it, until such time as you are prepared 
to furnish reliable assurance that you 
agree with our policies. A letter indors- 
ing our suggestion and stating in detail 
what steps you have taken or are taking 
to carry them out will be carefully con- 
sidered. Telegraphic advice of this kind 
will not be accepted. 


Later, an order was received 
with assurance that prices would 
be maintained and Kobi replied: 


We have your letter of April 7 and 
thank you for the assurance that you 
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Before ever the day’s 
program begins— 


—thousands upon thousands of receiving sets 
will be waiting to tune in on W O R:—to listen 
in on all of those features which have earned 
for WOR a place in the front rank of popu- 
larity with the metropolitan public. 

Ten million people are within a radius of the 
W OR microphone; most of them with radios; 
most of them according to WOR their warm 
favor. 

What wonder that before ever your program 
starts, there lies the assurance that waiting 
thousands will be listening in ready, receptive, 
responsive, to what you have to say in your 
advertising message? 

Through WO R’s membership in, the Columbia 


Broadcasting System, you may ie in with 
15 other stations for national coverage. 
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STANLEY V.GiBson, Manager Commercial Department 
28 West 44th Street, NEW YORK 
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will not cut the resale price of Golden 
Glint shampoo below $2. 


Regarding these letters, the de- 
cision states: “This character of 
correspondence was repeated to a 
number of their customers, and 
warnings wére delivered that if 
the prices were not maintained 
future sales would be withheld. 
Its insistence that its terms and 
conditions be met before it ac- 
cepted customers, and its reference 
to other customers who were fol- 
lowing its policy or requirements, 
was sufficient to justify the finding 
of the Commission that there were 








agreements to maintain resale 
prices.” 

Agricultural 
Outlook Report Ready 
Soon 

ANUFACTURERS _ whose 


business is at all dependent 
on their ability to forecast the farm 
market no doubt will be anxious to 
procure the agricultural outlook 
report to be issued by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture on 
January 30. This will be a com- 
prehensive report on the national 
agricultural outlook during the en- 


suing year for the leading crops 


and livestock. 

“The report,” according to a 
statement of the Department of 
Agriculture, “deals with domestic 
demand for farm products, foreign 
competition and demand, agricul- 
tural credit, farm labor, equipment, 
fertilizers, and the outlook for the 
leading crops, livestock and live- 
stock products.” 

It is prepared by agricultural 
economists, statisticians and market 
specialists on the basis of all avail- 
able agricultural information which 
can be gathered by the department’s 
“world-wide organization for the 
collection of data on productiori, 
consumption, and general economic 
conditions affecting American agri- 
culture.” 

Following the issuance of the 
Federal report, a number of the 
State agricultural extension ser- 
vices are planning to issue State or 
regional reports. 
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Elected by Albert Frank 
& Company 


Mark Ash, formerly secrétary of 
Albert Frank & Company, Inc., New 
York advertisin agency, has bee: 
elected vice-president and treasurer, of 
fices held by the late Hare. Rascovar 
Lloyd B. ers succeeds Mr. Ash a 
secretary Pe | has also been elected t 
the board of directors. 

Robert J. Herts has been elected 
vice-president of the agency and Jam 
McKay, who has been auditor for te 
years, has been made assistant treasure: 

Officers re-elected were: Frank J 
Reynolds, president; M. Robert Herma: 
W. Frank McClure, J. B. Hydron an 
E. W. Kimmelberg, vice-presidents and 
George Borst, assistant secretary. 





Hoyt Agency Moves Southern 
Offices to Greensboro 


Southern headquarters of the Charles 
W. Hoyt Company, Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency, ee. been moved from 
Winston-Salem, N. C., to Greensboro 
N. C. Co-incident with this change 
Robert S. Clary has been appointed 
Southern manager of the Hoyt agency 
He formerly was an officer and director 
of The Associated Advertising Agency, 
Jacksonville, Fla., and, before that, was 
with the Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. 





Munsingwear Sales and 
Net Income 


The Munsingwear Corporation, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and subsidiaries, Munsing- 
wear underwear and hosiery, for the 
year ended November 30, 1927, report 
sales of $17,433,659, against $17,962,601 
for 1926 and $15,775,600 for 1925. Net 
income, after Federal taxes and charges, 
amounted to $1,408,388, against $1, 
529,911 for 1926 and $939,010 for 1925 


To Advertise Pacific 
Southwest Exposition 


Newspapers and poster-boards in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona will be used to ad 
vertise the Pacific Southwest Exposition 
to be held at Long Beach, Calif., from 
july 27 to August 13. The Herbert R. 
Conner Comper Long Beach advertis- 
ing agency, will direct this campaign. 


J. W. Bedell, Jr., with “Better 
Homes and Gardens” 


James W. Bedell, Jr., has joined the 
New York sales staff of Better Homes 
and Gardens.’ He was formerly with The 
New Yorker and The Outlook, both of 
New York. 


H. A. Goodwin, Advertising 
Manager, Beaver Products 


H. A. Goodwin has been appointed 
advertising manager of Beaver Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., Beaver wall 
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The Los Angeles Evening Herald 
The San Francisco Call 
The San Antonio Light 


1927 


ALL gained in National Advertising 
and each newspaper carried the 


Largest Volume in Its History. 


To our many friends among national 

advertisers and advertising agents, 

whose confidence in our newspapers 
has made this record possible, 


WE 


desire to extend our sincerest appre- 
ciation and to express best wishes for 
a happy and prosperous 


1928 


National Advertising Representatives 





HERBERT W. MOLONEY, JOHN 8. LEDERER 
342 Madison Ave. 910 Hearst Bidg. 
New York Chicago 
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Dun’s or Bradstreet’s 


can’t always tell you 


Sales Maps 


won't always show you 


and even Salesmen go astray! 


HARDWARE STORE in Brooklyn with 
no rating in Dun’s sold 31 gross of 
patented curtain rods last year. A big New 
England hardware store rated $125,000 
hasn’t sold that many curtain rods in the last 
ten years! The second store, however, does 
a huge machinist’s tool business and the 
Brooklyn store sells none. Financial state- 
ments can’t tell you that! 

Outin North Dakotaasmalltown hardware 
store sells $3,000 worth of poultry supplies 
a year. There are many big city stores that 
never sold an incubator. 
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In one city the largest hardware store does 
the biggest paint business. In another amuch 
smaller store specializes in paint and does a 
much greater paint volume than any other 
store in town. Sales maps won’t show you 
that! In analyzing the sales possibilities of 
a town even salesmen often go astray. 

You cannot tell by size or rating how much 
of a product a hardware store will sell. So we 
provide an advertising medium that reaches 
every hardware dealer and every hardware 
jobber—all the big stores—all the small stores 
—all the city stores—all the small town 
stores—all the stores that sell your product 
now—all the stores that ought to sell it. 

No magazine, with less than complete 
coverage, can possibly do this job for you. 
And, the only publication that has complete 
coverage of the hardware field is GOOD 
HARDWARE. 

Complete coverage through GOOD 
HARDWARE costs less per page, per 
thousand— much less—than the partial and 
spotty distribution through any other 
hardware publication. 


TRADE DIVISION 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
79 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Hearings 
to Be Held on Copeland 
Cosmetic Bill 


While It Does Not Appear That 
Many Advertised Toilet Products 
Will Be Affected by This Bill, 
It Is Claimed That It Involves 
Federal Jurisdiction Over Adver- 
tising 





(Special Washington C orrespondence ) 
LTHOUGH it will regulate 
the merchandising of a very 

large group of advertised products, 
if it is passed by Congress, the 
Copeland Bill (S. 2035), recently 
introduced, will not seriously affect 
advertising, according to a state- 
ment made by Senator Copeland 
last week. To a representative of 
Printers’ INK he said that many 
of the rumors concerning the pro- 
posed legislation are unfounded, 
and declared that he is not opposed 
to the use of cosmetics, hair dyes 
and the like when they are harm- 
lessly prepared. 

“T am convinced,” he continued, 
“that the harmfulness of cosmetics 
has been greatly overstated. How- 
ever, there are a number of toilet 
preparations on the market that 
contain harmful ingredients, and 
the American Medical Association 
has passed various resolutions re- 
garding the necessity of a regula- 
tory law. 

“It is not probable that any of 
the widely advertised toilet prod- 
ucts will be affected by the bill, 
either in their manufacture or mer- 
chandising. The first draft of the 
bill was the result of a meeting 
which I called together in New 
York last fall. The group was 
composed of manufacturers, beauty 
parlor specialists, wholesale drug- 
gists and others who were inter- 
ested. We discussed the subject 
at considerable length and formu- 
lated an outline of the provisions 
of the bill. I gave the group a 
pledge that I would go no further 
than the provisions which the ma- 
jority had approved. 

“Sometime later, after giving the 
subject more study, I realized that 
the bill was defective. Therefore, 


instead of introducing it, I went 
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back to New York and called to- 
gether the same group with some 
others. Out of this second meet- 
ing came the present bill. 

“At the second meeting I made 
two promises. First, I assured 
those present that no additions to 
or changes in the bill would be 
made before its introduction with- 
out first referring anything of the 
kind to the group. The second 
promise was that nothing would 
be done in January; that I would 
try to have hearings held in Feb- 
ruary, and that everybody who 
attended the group meetings would 
be notified as to the hearings.” 

Already rather strenuous objec- 
tion has been made to the bill on 
the ground that its definition of 
the products may be interpreted to 
include proprietary remedies, and 
that it will grant Federal jurisdic- 
tion over all advertising of toilet 
preparations. 

Although called the “National 
Cosmetics Act,” the various provi- 
sions of the bill deal with the 
term “toilet article,” which is de- 
fined as “any substance, prepara- 
tion, article, or compound for toilet 
use, suitable for external applica- 
tion for the purpose of beautify- 
ing, embellishing, cleansing, per- 
fuming, or conditioning the hair, 
scalp, eyes, nails, or the skin of 
the face, ears, neck, bust, arms, ur 
hands of the human body.” 

For purposes of the act, any 
such toilet article shall be deemed 
adulterated if it contains arsenic, 
lead salts, paraphenylene-diamine, 
paratolulene - diamine, parapheny - 
diamine, mercury and all com- 
pounds of mercury except calomel, 
or phenol in excess of 10 per cent 
by weight in a fatty or other solid 
or semi-solid base, or in excess of 
3 per cent by weight in any solu- 
tion... Furthermore; the act con- 
siders such toilét articles mis- 
branded, unless the article itself 
or the retail container “shall have 
placed upon it a conspicuous, easily 
legible label or brang bearing the 
name and place of busines$*of the 
manufacturer, packer, seller, or dis- 
tributor.” 

Advertising is not directly re- 
ferred to by the bill; andthe word 
is not mentioned in any of the 
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eleven sections. However, it ap- 
pears that the advertising of adul- 
terated toilet articles is affected 
and definitely banned, since it may 
be considered as an “offer for sale.” 
Section four provides that it shall 
be unlawful for any person to ship 
or deliver for shipment, or receive 
from shipment in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, any toilet article 
that is adulterated or misbranded 
according to previous sections, or 
to manufacture in any Territory or 
possession, or in the District of 
Columbia, any adulterated toilet 
article, “or to sell or otherwise dis- 
pose of or offer for sale or other 
disposition in any Territory, or pos- 
session, or in the District. of Col- 
umbia any adulterated or mis- 
branded toilet article.” 

The same section provides that 
it shall be unlawful for any person 
to alter, mutilate, destroy, obliter- 
ate, or remove any label or brand 
placed on any toilet article while 
it is being shipped in interstate or 
foreign commerce or held for sale. 
The penalties for violating any of 
the provisions of section four are 
a fine of not more than $200 for 
the first offense, and, upon convic- 
tion for each subsequent offense, 
a fine not exceeding $300 or im- 
prisonment for not more than one 
year, or both, in the discretion of 
the court. 

The provisions for libel for con- 
demnation proceedings, exclusion 
of imports of toilet goods not con- 
forming to the act, institution of 
libel for condemnation and crimi- 
nal proceedings, and the enforce- 
ment of the act, are all in accord 
with similar provisions of the Food 
and Drugs Act. Section 10 pro- 
vides that the act shall take effect 
upon its passage, but that no pen- 
alty nor condemnation shall be en- 
forced for any violation occurring 
within six months after its pas- 
sage. 


Miss Hazel Hollman with 
Keelor & Stites 


Miss Hazel Hollman has joined the 
staff of The Keelor & Stites Company, 
Cincinnati advertising agency, as a copy 
writer. She formerly was with The 
Procter & Collier Company, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, and The Blackman Company, 
New York. 
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Federal Trade Commission to 


Hold Trade Conferences 


A trade practice conference of the fur 
industry will be held at New York on 
February 3, by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Dressers, dyers and manufac- 
turers will attend. Alleged unfair prac- 
tices existing in this field will be 
discussed. The Commission will ask the 
experts attending the meeting to define 
the practices they consider unfair. 

Chairman William E. Humphrey will 
represent the Commission. He will be 
assisted by M. Markham Flannery, di- 
rector of trade practice conferences, 

A conference for manufacturers of 
mops will be held on February 1, at 
Cincinnati. Efforts will be made toward 
the standardization of the marking of 
mops. Commissioner Garland S. Fergu- 
son, Jr., assisted by Stephen Van Fleet, 
assistant director of trade practice con- 
ferences, will represent the Commic-ion 
at this meeting. 


J. S. Love to Join 


™ s 

Cresset Company 
_ James S. Love, for five years execu- 
tive secretary of the New York Employ- 
ing Electrotypers’ & Stereotypers’ Asso- 
ciation, has resigned to become a mem- 
ber of the firm of the Cresset Company, 
Gonety pene and stereotypers, New 
York. fe will assume his new duties 
about February 1. 


T. G. M’Dougal, Vice-Presi- 
dent, A. C. Spark Plug 


Taine G. M’Dougal has been elected 
vice-president of the A. C. Spark Plug 
Company, Flint, Mich. In addition to 
his duties at the plant, he will have su- 
perv.sion over the company’s foreign 
megs at Paris, and Birmingham, Eng- 
and. 


Children’s Vehicle Account to 


malice ° 
Cincinnati Agency 

The Dayton Toy & Specialty Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, manufacturer of 
children’s wheeled veh'cles, -has ap- 
po-nted The Keelor & Stites Company, 
Cincinnati advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. Magazines will 
be used, 


~ . ° A 
G. W. Cushing to Direct 
‘ . *“* 
Graham-Paige Advertising 
George W. Cushing, who, as recently 
reported, has joined the Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Company, Detroit, now the 
Graham-Paige Motors Company, has 
been made advertising manager. 


New Account for Britt- 
Gibbs Agency 
The Brooks Tomato Products Com- 
pany, Collinsville, Ill., has appointed 
the Britt-Gibbs Advertising Company to 
direct its advertising account. News- 
papers will be used. 
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Make the First Paragraph Graphic 


“The Moses-Struck-the-Rock” Method Is Not the Way to Do It 


By Richard Surrey 


7 is usually in the first para- 
graph of an advertisement that 
the copy writer endeavors to prove 
to himself, his intimates and his 
employers that he has mastered all 
the arts of writing. It is here 
that he must demonstrate to every- 
one his familiarity with the maxims 
of most treatises on advertising 
copy. He must “attract attention” 
and “arouse interest” at all costs, 
even though to do so involves drag- 
ging in the pyramids, the Neander- 
thal skull or the Oedipus complex. 

This historico-scientifico-romanti- 
co-encyclopedic type of writing was 
long ago christened “the Moses- 
struck-the-rock school.” But few 
advertising men seem to realize that 
the appeal of that sort of copy 
depends on an appreciation of the 
ingenuity of advertising writers 
which is far from widespread 
among average consumers. 

When the consumer sees a head- 
line or a first paragraph which be- 
gins with—‘“Moses struck the rock” 
—in an advertisement for some- 
body’s soap there can only be one 
possible reason for his reading 
the rest of the copy, namely curi- 
osity as to how the copy writer 
is going to link up the Pentateuch 
with dirty shirts and pillow cases. 
And that particular form of curi- 
osity, which takes a certain de- 
light in the ingenuity of a facile 
writer to bridge the gap between 
two totally unrelated subjects or 
objects, is not, am _ convinced, 
possessed by a very large number 
of people. 

The average person knows an ad- 
vertisement when he sees it and 
knows what to expect of it. He 
does not look to the advertising 
pages for fiction, fairy stories, 
Biblical history or biographical de- 
tails about Cato and Caractacus. 
If he is tempted to read the ad- 
vertisement it is because he is in- 
terested in information about the 
product advertised. And unless he 
possesses that rare literary enthu- 
siasm which enjoys word-trickery 
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for its own sake, the “false alarm” 
or “April fool” type of first para- 
graph which tries to delude him 
into believing that some/details of 
the doings of Queen Guinevere, 
Lady Godiva or Joan of Arc are 
going to be revealed, is more likely 
to discourage his search for in- 
formation than it is to lead him on. 

The prevalence of these fictionese 
first paragraphs arises, I believe, 
through a misunderstanding of the 
connection—or lack of connection— 
between advertising and literature. 
And since I have more than once 
been accused of contributing to 
this mystification through numerous 
articles in Printers’ INK on what 
can be learned from a study of 
great writers, I should like, in 
this case, to lean over a little in 
the opposite direction and say 
something about what cannot be 
learned from such a study. 

Here, for instance, is the first 
paragraph of a novel by: Giovanni 
Verga, probably the greatest Italian 
writer of the past several centuries: 


They were ringing sunrise mass at 
San Giovanni; but the village still slept 
heavily, because for three days it had 
been raining, and on the plough-land 
you sank half up to your knees. All of 
a sudden, upon the silence, there was 
an uproar, the shrill bell of Saint Agatha 
ringi for help, doors and windows 
banged open, people running out in their 


shirts, crying: “Earthquake! — Saint 
Gregory the Great!” 


Now that is a superb first para- 
graph for a novel, but it would be a 
ridiculous first paragraph for an 
advertisement—even for fire ex- 
tinguishers—and yet I have seen 
many which ape the same kind of 
effect. 

This is a fine first paragraph 
because it creates a setting and 
suggests the strident tone and 
scurrying tempo of the whole story 
of “Maestro-Don Gesualdo.” It 
communicates to the reader at the 
first possible moment that some- 
thing ts going to happen! 

Everybody knows that in an ad- 
vertisement nothing is going to 
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happen. Hence, to build up a false 
expectation which is bound to be 
let down with a bump when the 
real selling talk begins is to at- 
tract the wrong kind of attention 
and arouse the wrong kind of in- 
terest, and involves the problem of 
re-creating the right kind of at- 
tention and interest somewhere 
toward the middle of the copy at 
the precise moment when the 
reader’s patience is beginning to 
flag. 

In short, the real problem of 
attracting attention and arousing 
interest in the product has not been 
begun at all, but has rather been 
handicapped and muddled and dead- 
ened by creating a false excitement 
about something else altogether. 

But there is another and an even 
more important aspect of this mat- 
ter which can best be illustrated 
by another example from fiction, 
the first paragraph of “The Boy 
in the Bush” by D. H. Lawrence: 


He stepped ashore, looking like a lamb. 
Far be it from me to say he was the 
lamb he looked. Else why should he have 
been sent out of England? But a good- 
looking boy he was, with dark blue eyes 
and the complexion of a girl and a 
bearing just a little too lamb-like to be 
convincing. 


That paragraph does something 
to the reader that no advertisement 
is intended to do. It arouses in- 
terest at once in a person, and 
in a person outside of the reader’s 
world. 

That, indeed, is the aim of most 
novels. Certainly it is the aim 
-and the sole aim—of all good 
novels. The novel that contains 
any other aim—as some of Tol- 
stoy’s do—are not good novels. 
“War and Peace,” for instance, 
lets the reader down at the end 
just as an advertisement does. Tol- 
stoy succeeds in getting you tre- 
mendously interested in all these 
people—Natacha and Sonia, An- 
drew and Peter and Nicholas— 
only to make you feel that he is 
using them as puppets in a fic- 
tionese prologue to a sermon. 

Advertising, as a rule, aims at 
an effect that is the exact op- 
posite of literature. Instead of 
taking you out of your world 
and creating another a long way 
off where complete strangers are 
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made real to you in a daily life 
that—for the time, at least—is 
more interesting than your own 
(so that you forget your own cir- 
cumstances), a good advertisement 
aims at intensifying your own life. 
It seeks to make real and pos- 
sible your desires and ambitions— 
not somebody else’s. 

This.is a fact of paramount im- 
portance which is very widely 
overlooked because of the apparent 
similarity between all forms of 
writing. And the difference has 
been beclouded by a hasty read- 
ing of articles which advocate 
study of great writers for the pur- 
pose of vocabulary-building. No 
matter how much it is emphasized 
that an advertisement writer should 
not try to write like a novel-writer, 
the mere mention of the two in a 
single article suggests to some that 
an analogy is being drawn between 
the two lines of endeavor. 

The same tools which make suc- 
cessful novels can and should be 
used in making a successful ad- 
vertisement, but they should not 
be used in the same way or with 
the same aim. A stone mason can 
build a temple or a theater, in 
which case the plan is for a spe- 
cific purpose. He can also build a 
factory, in which case, although 
the same knowledge of materials 
and tools is utilized, the plan must 
serve an equally specific and differ- 
ent purpose. 

Though the same materials and 
tools may be used in writing liter- 
ature or advertising the aim in 
each case (generally speaking) 
should be almost opposite. 

The aim of literature is to carry 
people out of themselves. The 
aim of advertising is to carry peo- 
ple into themselves. Consider the 


Suppose some artist were to paint 
your room as pictures, right as they are 
at this moment. “Well,’’ you say, “there 
are a few things I’d like to do to them 
first. A chaise longue for the empty 
corner in the living room. New hang- 
ings in the bedrooms. And the floors! 
They’d probably show up as monotonous 
areas of yellowish brown.” 


You can’t mistake that para- 
graph for one from a novel. You 
know at once that it is an adver- 
tisement for floor covering;. yet 
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ioe $1000 against 
= ew Bedford this year 


"THERE are very few 

places where you can 
spend $1000 in adver- 
tisingandcoverso many 
worth while prospects 
as cheaply and thor- 
oughly as you can in 
New Bedford. Here is 
a group of 125,000 
people with a per capita 
wealth of over $3000, 
and morning and eve- 
ning every day the great 
majority of them read 
one newspaper com- 
bination—theStandard 
Mercury. 

At a flat rate of ten 
cents a line, a thousand 
dollars will buy a sub- 


stantial schedule for 
you in these papers. 
Many advertisers use 
New Bedford as a log- 
ical entering wedge 
into the Massachusetts 
market — many others 
have found it an ideal 
testing ground for their 
sales and advertising 
plans. Whichever way 
you use it, you can be 
reasonably sure you’ll 
get your money’s 
worth, 

Write direct to us or 
to the Charles H. Eddy 
Co., New York, Boston 
and Chicago for infor- 
mation. 


Member of the Associated Press 
B. CG 


Members of the 


A. 


NEW BEDFORD 
market in Massachusetts 
covered by the 


STANDARD MERCURY 
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it employs the “just suppose” de- 
vice of the novelist, it starts the 
imagination working. But notice 
that it works into your world, not 
mut of it. It describes something 
hat might happen; but notice that 
the happening is in your home, 
iot in ancient Cathay or modern 
Turkey. 

In this case, your imagination is 
stimulated to some purpose and in 
some relation to the product ad- 
vertised. There is no let down 
when you come to read about lino- 
leum because the “excitement” 
stirred by the thought of an artist 
painting your home does not sub- 
side until you have satisfied your- 
self that the house is in every 
particular in the shape you would 
like to have it presented. 

Here we touch on another dif- 
ference between literature and ad- 
vertising. The excitement in a 
book is not intended to carry on 
when the book is closed. The 
story, if it is a good one, will 
leave you with a sense of satis- 
faction. The ending may not be 
a happy one, but it should be es- 
thetically satisfying. 

Now the excitement in an adver- 
tisement is intended to carry on 
after the book is closed. It is 
aimed to give you a sense of dis- 
satisfaction, until something has 
been done to complete the picture 
painted or the story told. One 
might say that an advertisement 
is something like a novel with the 
hero or heroine left out. Each 
man or woman is supposed to step 
into the vacant place and act the 
part. If the writer of the adver- 
tisement leaves no vacant place 
or makes the role too difficult for 
the average reader to undertake, 
the stimulated excitement will sub- 
side without having led to action. 

Another fault, ®f course, is to 
stimulate the imagination to a point 
out of all proportion to the neces- 
sity of the appeal, or in a direction 
that does not finally aid the visu- 
alization of the product or service 
offered. These cases of over- 
stimulation or tangential stimula- 
tion, which carry the reader too far 
off the track of his normal thinking 
in order to show him a new slant 
on an old product, can be found 
on about every sixth page in al- 
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most any publicatiqn you pick up. 
Here is an example: 


Against the blue horizon the palms 
nod lazily. On the sun-drenched beach 
the surf rolls in; while meek breezes 
blow, tempered by the Gulf Stream. 


You think it’s copy for a sum- 
mer resort? 

False alarm! 

Or perhaps an advertisement for 
a motor-boat ? 

April fool! 

It’s the first paragraph of a radi- 
ator advertisement. And every- 


. body who read it saw the boiler 


standing several miles high in the 
midst of a tropical scene, and they 
saw the trade name (in red) at 
the bottom of the page before they 
started to read! 

The attempt was not, you will 
notice, to stimulate the imagination 
inward, but outward. The effect 
was not to picture the comfort of 
a well-heated home, but to picture 
something at a long distance from 
the prospect’s home which he might 
sigh for as one sometimes sighs 
for things read about in a book or 
seen in a play. 

And here is a picture of a medie- 
val alchemist stirring a steaming 
concoction in a weirdly lighted cell. 
“Four hundred years ago man was 
trying to turn lead into gold,” the 
first paragraph begins, but we need 
go no farther. That, surely, is far 
enough. Four hundred years back 
is pretty much of a tangent when 
your aim is to talk about modern 
automobiles. 

So far we have dealt with at- 
tempts to make the first paragraph 
graphic by over-emphasis or ly 
some sort of tangential stimulation 
into realms of imagination totally 
unrelated to the product or service 
offered. 

Those that err in the opposite 
direction are probably worse off, 
on the whole, for a thoroughly 
unstimulating first paragraph can- 
not help but drive prospects away. 
It is the first paragraph which de- 
cides whether or not the next few 
paragraphs will be read. 

For the Pollyanna-minded I shall 
swing quickly into an optimistic 
strain for a quick climax: I have 
the pleasure, ladies and gentlemen, 
of introducing to you what is prob- 
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ably the finest first paragraph ever 
placed at the top of an advertise- 
ment : 

A budget is a great responsibility. One 
unexpected repair bill due to faulty 
lubrication takes away the money you 
se to spend on things the family 
needs. 


It isn’t possible to depict any 
more graphically than that, within 
the limitations of twenty-seven 
words, the desirability of buying 
good oil. I should like to fill a 
page with eulogiums, involving all 
this new business philosophy of 
“the new competition,” and so on, 
but I shall not spoil your appre- 
ciation of its directness and sim- 
plicity by an anti-climax of com- 
ment. Paste it in your hat! 


When an 
Industrial Exhibit 
Pays 








Natrona Metrat Epce Box Company 
PHILADELPHIA 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The writer is an old subscriber to 
your publication and would like to 
know if you have any data showing the 
viewpoint of manufacturers of machinery 
and specialties on the value of taking 
booths in expositions and conventions. 

What I am trying to get at is 
whether or not manufacturers of spe- 
cial machinery, for example, have found 
it profitable and what actual returns in 
dollars and cents resulted directly from 
such expositions. It probably has a gen- 
eral advertising value but does it pay in 
orders proportionate to the expense of 
time, labor and money which could be 
more profitably devoted to direct sales 
and advertising work? 

Any information that you can supply 
me will be sincerely appreciated. 

oun Ross, 
Advertising and Sales Manager. 


O far as the direct profitable- 

ness of participation in indus- 
trial expositions goes, it all de- 
pends. If the product is an 
industrial specialty and the ex- 
position open to the general public, 
the answer is quite generally be- 
lieved to be “No.” Industrial 
product manufacturers believe, and 
we think rightly, that no general 
exposition or public “show” is 
anything but a waste of time and 
money so far as they are con- 


cerned. 
On the other hand, there are 
certain special expositions, usually 
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held in conjunction with the an- 
nual convention of one of the big 
and influential industrial associa- 
tions, in which manufacturers 
selling to those particular indus- 
tries strongly believe, and partici- 
pation in which forms as definite 
a part of their advertising and 
sales plan as the maintenance of 
the sales organization itself. 

Such exhibits, for example, as 
the annual “Machine Tool Show,” 
and the exhibits of electrical 
manufacturers at the convention 
of the National Electric Light As- 
gas apparatus 
manufacturers at that of the 
American Gas Association, are 
permanent features whose value is 
recognized by both buyers and 
sellers. 

The buyers go to these exhibits 
to study, at first hand, the new 
machines and apparatus offered 
for their adoption, and the sellers 
find them the most convenient and 
relatively inexpensive means of 
offering actual demonstration to 
their entire trade. Many cases 
could be cited in which, with an 
outstanding new product, enough 
actual orders have been booked at 
the exhibit itself, to pay for its 
entire cost. But, of course, you 
must have a sufficiently striking 
and important new idea to ex- 
hibit, to compete successfully with 
the other exhibits, for the buyers’ 
attention —[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





W. E. Kopplin with Albert 
Frank Agency 
William E. Kopplin, formerly service 
manager with the Chicago office of The 
Caples Company, is now with the Chi- 
cago office of Albert Frank & Com- 
pany. 


S. T. Phelan Joins Fisher- 
Wilson 
S. Towner Phelan, formerly of Phe- 
lan & Plante, advertising specialties 
has joined the staff of the Fisher-Wil- 
son Advertising Agency, St. Louis, as 
an account executive. 








California Walnut Growers 
Appoint C. Thorpe 


C. Thorpe, of the California Walnut 
Growers Association, Angeles, 
Calif., is now in charge of the adver- 
tising of that association. 
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Public Ownership 
In Industry 


The stocks and bonds of most 
of our leading companies are 
owned by the public and have 
marketability through their list- 

ing on the Stock Exchange. 


Executives of these corpora- 
tions read our magazine to keep 
informed of the financial 
progress of their industry and 
competitors. 


There are only 720 industrial 


securities listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


VICTOR E. GRAHAM, V-P 
Advertising Director 


MAGAZINE 
of WALL STREET 


Member A. B. C. 


42 Broadway, New York City 
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A New Aid in Setting Sales 
Quotas 


“Retail Shopping Areas,” a Source for Basic Statistics That Are Necessary 
in Determining Sales Quotas on Products Sold to General Public 


By Albert E. Haase 


NY sales executive who has a 

practical interest in the sub- 
ject of sales quotas should have a 
copy of “Retail Shopping Areas.” 
Its value to each purchaser de- 
pends upon individual willingness 
to study it and upon ability to 
apply the information it gives to 
the problem in hand. It should 
get three or four hours of unin- 
terrupted study as a whole before 
use of it is attempted. 

Not so many years ago someone 
made the observation that politi- 
cal geography is not economic geo- 
graphy. The city of St. Louis, 
they would point out, for example, 
is entirely in Missouri in the poli- 
tical mind, but in the economic 
sense not only in Missouri, but 
also very much in Illinois. 

In the preface of “Retail Shop- 
ping Areas” there is a statement 
to the effect that this observation 
is not readily accepted. With that 
statement I disagree. The observa- 
tion is quickly grasped and ac- 
cepted by dnyone who has had any 
appreciable amount of sales ex- 
perience. The big questions that 
this observation raises in one’s 
mind are: “What of it? What are 
we going to do about it? Where 
are we going to find the economic 
geography not only of St. Louis, 
but of New York, Boston, Char- 
lotte, San Francisco, or any other 
town or city?” 

“Retail Shopping Areas,” pub- 
lished by the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, at New York, under 
the direction of Paul T. Cher- 
ington, its director of research, 
seems to be the best answer to 
such questions that has yet ap- 
peared. It is, in a limited sense, 
an economic geography of the 
United States for manufacturers 
and distributors who have products 
to sell to the general public. 

An explanation of the nature of 
the information the book contains, 
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arranged according to its four dif- 
ferent chapters, follows: 

The first chapter of the book 
reports the population of retail 
shopping areas in groups. These 
groups, four in number, are ar- 
ranged according to the size of 
their main shopping centers. (In 
Group I are areas tributary to 
cities over 500,000 population; in 
Group II, areas tributary to cities 
from 100,000 to 500,000 of popula- 
tion; in Group III, areas tribu- 
tary to cities of from 25,000 to 
100,000 population, and in Group 
IV areas tributary to centers hav- 
ing a population of less than 
25,000). 

The tables for these different 
groups not only give the shopping 
area population, but also the poli- 
tical population figures and the 
ratio between shopping area popu- 
lation and Federal income tax re- 
turns. 

As a specific example of the 
manner in which .such informa- 
tion is presented there is reprinted 
on page 164 a table showing retail 
shopping areas that are tributary 
to cities of over 500,000 population. 

In the second chapter a group- 
ing is made of the population and 
individual Federal income tax fig- 
ures for cities and counties ac- 
cording to States. Maps, in color, 
are used. 

In explanation of this particular 
part of the book the following 
statement is made: 

“In preparing this grouping (i. e., 
a grouping of counties around 
cities for retail shopping areas) 
we first located, on a map, all the 
department stores of substantial 
size in the United States reported 
in any one or more of three di- 
rectories of that trade. fter de- 
termining the financial rating of 
the stores thus located, we then 
grouped about all these cities and 
towns where the more important 
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BOYS’ LIFE, Tenafly, N. J., December 12, 1927. 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—lIt is surprising what intimate knowledge the younger generation has of 
subjects which appeal particularly. 


I was in the market for a new automobile and was at a loss to know which one to 
The matter was finally settled by my youngest boy, who gave me some very 


buy. 
plausible reasons why the car which I eventually purchased was the best one for the 
money I was willing to spend. I have never regretted following his advice. 


(Signed) V. B. CARROLL. 


Every day, boys are helping to make important family decisions. 
When a car, a radio, perhaps, or some such important family utility 
is to be purchased, your boys’ knowledge of mechanical things will 
surprise you. This is equally true of every purchase a boy makes. 
He is a keen and enthusiastic buyer, a significant economic reality 
with surprising purchasing power. 


BOYS’ LIFE offers yoa the Boy Scout market. Out of every seven 
boys of Scout age, one is connected with this vast organization. 
Your advertisement in BOYS’ LIFE will secure access to more than 
615,000 boys in their teens. It will be read iu the home by boys and 
parents alike . .. in homes where the boy is an important part of that 
fundamental institution ... the family circle. 


Boys$LiFe 


New York Chicago 
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INQUIRIES 











36,421 inquiries received last year. Over 80 sacks 
ot mail requests for assistance. 

“Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of night” 
stays the prompt daily delivery of this mail. Like- 
wise,nothing interferes with theimmediate, thorough 
response to every call for aid. 


More than 120 merchandising inquiries are received 
daily—more than 120 are answered daily. 


These 36,421 inquirers are department store 
owners, buyers and other executives. They 
sae on Dry Goods Economist for buying 
information, style forecasts and merchandis- 
ing aid. é 

They receive it in full measure. Th’s is 
evidenced by the increasing use merchants 
are making of this service. 80 sacks in 1927. 


Undoubtedly, 100 sacks in ’28. 


Reader interest? Reader confidence? In 
plenty. But the type of inquiry received, 
divided almost equally between buying and 
selling problems, emphasizes the affinity 
between reader interest and buying interest. 


Economist readers buy from Economist ad- 
vertisers. 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 


The most effective, most eco- 
nomical way to reach and 
influence department stores. 
Offices in principal cities—in New York at 239 
= West 39th Street 
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stores were located, such nearby or 
surrounding counties as were more 
accessible to each of these points 
than to any other city. In this 
way we established 683 trading 
areas, each composed of a trading 
center and of a group of counties 
or parts of counties tributary 
thereto. (“These,” the book con- 
tinues, “may be regarded as the 
retail shopping areas from which 
department stores, located and 
graded as described, would draw 
their out-of-town trade; and the 
population of these areas is the 
part of the total population served 
by the retail outlets for ‘shopping’ 
goods in these cities.”’) 

In this same chapter there is a 
summarized table in which retail 
shopping areas are arranged ac- 
cording to States. That table gives 
the percentage of the total popula- 
tion of the United States that is 
in each State and the percentage 
of the total Federal income tax 
returns made by each State. It 
then proceeds (using each indivi- 
dual State as 100 per cent) to give 
the percentage for each shopping 
area in each State on both popu- 
lation and individual Federal in- 
come tax returns. 

Sales managers who want to de- 
velop sales quotas according to re- 
tail shopping areas will find that 
table of considerable value as a 
ready reference. 

In chapter three there are listed 
the political units. which, combined, 
make up the total area figures for 
each of the 683 suggested retail 
shopping areas as set forth in the 
earlier part of the preceding chap- 
ter. For each State an alphabeti- 
cal list of counties is given. The 
retail shopping center to which 
each county was assigned in the 
preceding chapter also is given. 
Under each county name there is 
a list of all the incorporated places 
within its boundaries. 

The purpose of this chapter, as 
the book states, is to make it easy 
to recast sales quota figures into 
the suggested retail shopping areas 
which the book advocates and de- 
velops in the preceding chapter, 
or into any other groupings that 
may suit the purposes in hand. 

In the final chapter of the book, 
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which is labeled “Appendix,” there 
is a table that is not concerned in 
the least with shopping area 
lation. This table gives the $ 
on the following subjects for each 
State in the Union: 


Total Population (1925). 
Number of Families (1925). 
Total Individual Federal 
Returns (1925). 
aan ncome in Millions of Dollars 
Home Telephones (1924). 
ad Baca Lighting 


hil. P g 


neome Tax 


onsumers 


Cars Registered 





(1924). 


The figures given in that table 
are used in a table that follows as 


percentages. These percentages 
are based, by States, upon the total 
figures for the entire United States. 


The book carries with it, in a 
pocket provided on the inside of 
its back cover, two large maps of 
the entire country, in color. One 
of these maps shows shopping 
areas by size of shopping centers. 
The other shows the ratio of popu- 
lation to individual Federal income 
tax returns. 

In the preface of the book cer- 
tain comments are made concern- 
ing the proper interpretation of 
Federal income tax returns in 
setting sales quotas. These state- 
ments, because of their impor- 
tance to any user of Federal 
income tax returns for sales 
quota purposes, are repeated here: 

“The total number of individual 
Federal income tax returns filed 
covering incomes earned in 1925 
was 4,158,538, or one to each 6.5 
families. This was only a little 
over half the number for 1923 
and was a great decrease compared 
with 1924, when the total num- 
ber was 7,369,788. Of the re- 
turns made for 1925, 2,300,000 were 
taxable, or 59 per cent of the total. 

“By the terms of the revenue 
act.of 1926 under which this tax 
was collected a return was called 
for from the following persons: 


Sin le—(or married and not living with 


nd or wife) 
Net BONNE “o's odcbeesvcnketnaces $1,500 
tows income (regardless of . 
At dh t Elan adadesuchodo tet ,000 
Married— 


Aggregate net income........... 3,500 
Or ‘. gregate gross (regardless of 
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“Obviously a sifting process 
which is based on gross incomes 
of $5,000 is too drastic for use in 
the case of low-price, quick- 
turning articles of everyday use; 
nor is it a good measure of the 
market for a standard food prod- 
uct. In fact, for articles of this 
kind, no measure is any better 
than a straight population figure. 
With the increase in the wages of 
unskilled labor in most parts of 
the country during the last ten 
years, even the old classifications 
of ‘colored’ and ‘white,’ ‘native’ 
and ‘foreign-born,’ have lost much 
of their value in measuring broad 
markets; and ‘people’ are ‘people’ 
in a new sense. 

“The individual Federal income 
tax figures do give, however, a 
useful and trustworthy measure of 
the medium and high-grade mar- 
ket; and when used in connection 
with the population figures they 
give a good check on the probable 
value of a market for commodities 
the price for which represents a 
serious sales obstacle. 

“Practically 90 per cent of the 





net incomes covered by these 
Retail pitied Areas Tributary to 
’ Population 
City 1925 
California 
Pet ter 925,143 
OT TVMMGIER \odcinn-cdccdoccds 557,530 
1,482,673 
District of Columbia 
EL, 00 ok oe one < ae San 514,000 
Illinois 
TN ee Fae 2,995,239 
Maryland 
ER in 0 ta aE 5 6 thns ion ion 796,296 
Massachusetts 
MGR HES eC LR. ees 779,620 
Michigan 
BE nennt eee GO4bs <p.0s cate pe 1,245,707 
Missouri 
EON Si. SEA RVG eRe 821,543 
ew York 
ASR aaa 538,016 
IO OER Fic ccee se peavekes 5,873,356 
6,411,372 
Ohio 
ES ETRE Pee 936,485 
Pennsylvania 
OED 6c 0tscncbecssvcene 1,979,364 
rare | 631,563 
2,610, 927 
Wisconsin 


509,192 
19,103,054 


Milwaukee 


Total 
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were between 
$1,000 and $10,000 and over a 
quarter of the total number were 


4,000,000 returns 


under $2,000. Even with the 
usual allowance for exemptions 
this leaves most of the incomes 
covered fairly modest.” 

Much has been said in the fore- 
going brief explanation of this 
book on the subject of sales 
quotas. Because -of this fact the 
inference may be drawn that un- 
due importance is given to the 
subject of sales quotas. While 
such an inference might seem 
warranted on the face of these 
facts it is not warranted in real- 
ity. The sales quota is important. 
It is not, however, the purpose of 
this review, and apparently, not 
the purpose of the book that is 
being reviewed to have the sales 
quota considered as the most im- 
portant tool in sales management. 


Miss Emily Woodward Heads 
Georgia Publishers 


Miss Emily Woodward, vice-president 
of the Georgia Press Association, has 
been elected its head. She is editor of 
the Vienna News. 





Cities of Over 500,000 Population 
Retail Shopping 


Fe ulation Area Population 
Retail Per Individual 
Shespieg Federal Income 
Area Tax Return 
1,462,362 10 
1,005,193 13 
2,467,555 
774,254 16 
3,914,225 13 
1,102,035 25 
3,081,445 18 
1,780,642 15 
1,280,106 18 
724,443 16 
7,720,083 12 
8,444,526 
1,419,496 25 
3,206,639 22 
2,403,975 18 
5,610,614 


804,321 
30,679,219 
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w 
% Benjamin Franklin proved that a 


ty pe~setter and a gentleman need not 
be two people. It is a point of pride 
here that dealings with customers run 
smoothly. That we are neither bawl- 
ing nor bawled at. That a promise 1s 
inviolate. That time charges are vera- 
cious. That, in case of responsibil- 
ity, we say “Mea Culpa! 1 and not 
7 "Taint Us!’ In short, it isa point of 
pride that the folks we like to do busi- 
ness with like to do business with us. 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS,INC. 


314 EAST TWENTY -THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 
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What 
Makes a Buyer 
Buy? 


Curtis Pneumatic MACHINERY 
SOMPANY 
St. Lovts, Mo. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The writer would like to get hold of 
a good book on buying motives or de- 
sires. In other words, what is it makes 
a man want to buy a certain commod- 
7 even though he may be unconscious 

what it is? 

I don’t want something extremely ab- 
stract or theoretical, but something 
preferably practical and by a_ recog- 
nized authority on merchandising or 
advertising, and also if it is ossible 
to narrow it down any further, I would 
prefer that it have in mind the pur- 
chase of automobiles or something 
similar. 

If, from this rather indefinite de- 
scription, you can make any recommen- 
dations and give me the names of the 
publishers, I would appreciate it very 
much. 





L. C. Brake, 
Sales Promotion Manager. 


HAT makes the buyer buy? 
Think for a moment of the 

last thing you bought. Was it 
bought because of dire necessity; 
a desire to spend money; a cer- 
tain whim; or because of some 
previous thought which had been 
stored away in the retentive mind? 
Probably there are a hundred other 
reasons not given here which will 
answer our first question in the 
case of a hundred different persons. 
In 1923 Professor John Maurice 
Clark of the University of Chicago 
spent considerable time in enu- 
merating seven appeals which 
prompt people to buy. They were: 


1. The money appeal. The purchaser 
buys something because it will bring 
a to him. 

The happiness and contentment ap- 
aca The purchaser buys goods which 
may have no money value to him, but 
contribute to his happiness, health and 
peace of mind. 

3. The affection appeal. The pur- 
ar vg buys to protect or benefit others. 

. The vanity appeal. Depending 
some his character and intelligence, the 
purchaser buys from motives that are 
wort or foolish. 

Sentiment. The purchaser buys to 
hei; a good cause along. 

ys The corey, appeal. re bik buy 
aa = to see what they are like. 

. Good taste. This really is, in most 
wane, —. might be called a contribut- 
ing appeal. he sales presentation 
which is in good taste, is greatly 
strengthened. 
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F. R. Feland stirred up a big 
hullabaloo when he wrote his arti- 
cle for Printers’ InK, “Is ‘Sell- 
ing’ an Illusion?” This article which 
appeared in the August 25, 1927, 
issue, was followed by two an- 
swers written by Willard P. Smitk 
and Thomas L. Masson. Mr. 
Smith claimed that selling is not 
an illusion, Mr. Masson headed 
his answer “Selling Is (Is Not) an 
Illusion? Tut! Tut!” 

To those students of this broad 
and debatable subject we will fur- 
nish other references to articles in 
the Printers’ INK Publications en- 
deavoring to explain the question 
“What Makes the Buyer Buy?” 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


K. H. Day Joins The 
Greenleaf Company 


Kirkland H. Day has joined the 
duction department of The Green caf 
ag my Boston advertising ency. 

been with the Boston office of 





Doremus & Company and, before that, 
he was with the O’Connell-Ingalls Ad- 
vertising Agency, also of Boston. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Company Expands 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio, has ey the J. 
M. Raffel Company, Baltimore, Md., and 
the Thompson & Norris Company. The 
latter company has plants at Brooklyn, 
Boston, Brookville, Ind., Toronto and 
Montreal. 








Carryola Company Appoints 
Geyer Agency 

The Carryola Company of America, 
Milwaukee, portable phonographs, has 
appointed the Geyer Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Magazines and 
trade papers will be used. 





Lumber Account for 
D. Stuart Webb 


George Helfrich & Sons, 
Md., lumber merchants, have 
their advertising account with D. Stuart 

ebb, altimore advertising agency. 
eee and direct mail are being 
used. 


Balt!more, 
laced 





Nash Motors Report 
Net Profit 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, 
Wis., for the fiscal year en ed Novem- 
ber 30, 1927, reports net profits of 
$22,670,744, against $23,346,306 for the 
preceding fiscal year. 
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The 
Christian Science Monitor 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Advertisers 


2,500 in 1922 
18,200 in 1927 


Advertising Linage 


2,000,000 lines in 1922 
7,000,000 lines in 1927 


VW 


The Answer? 
“Satisfied Advertisers” 


The 


Christian Science Monitor 


107 Falmouth Street 
Boston, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 








“A Quality Medium for Quality Products” 
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‘OVERCOMING THE 
DEALER’S PRICE ARGUMENT 
By Selling the Public Style 


By E.W. SCHULTZ 
President, The Northfield Company 


N MOST industries, when compe- 

tition gets keen, we commence to 
hear that business is bad. Dealers sit 
up nights, trying to figure some way 
to buy at bigger discounts, and man- 
ufacturers get up early, trying to find 
some way to make their product 
cheaper. The fallacy of the system is 
just this: the public is ready and will- 
ing at all times to pay a fair price for 
what it wants, and what it really 
wants is style. 


In our merchandising, we have 
found that when we build quality 
and style into a product, and do our 
part in creating a demand for that 
quality and style, sales follow. 


Rather than stress a price appeal, 
we hammer away on our slogan: 
“Northfield for Style.” We back up 
this slogan with our merchandise. We 
have secured one of the best design- 
ers available; we have appointed a 
well-known authority as our stylist, 
and we have instituted a rigid fac- 
tory inspection of every piece, and 
every detail. 

Everywhere we have tried to think 
and talk in terms of style, rather 
than price. After all, we are not sell- 
ing furniture; we are selling the com- 
fort, beauty, and pride in the home 
that furniture brings. We are driv- 
ing this point home to our dealers, 


and they are beginning to realize that 
when they stress the price appeal, 
they are dragging down the price of 
furniture, and forcing themselves to 
do a much greater volume of business 
to make the same net profit. They 
have found the public ready and will- 
ing to buy style, and they know they 
can eliminate much costly competi- 
tion by selling “Northfield for Style.” 
When style is the buying motive, 
price is always a secondary consider- 
ation. We are educating our dealers 
to this viewpoint, and they are prov- 
ing the viewpoint right by increased 
profits—profits for them, and, inci- 
dentally, profits for Northfield. 


* * * 


Have you found that feature of your 
product which best tells the story of 
its manufacture? Have you individ- 
ualized your product by giving it a 
definite personality in its advertising 
—a personality which means in- 
creased success in its merchandising? 

R. E. Sandmeyer & Co. has special- 
ized for fifteen years in merchandis- 
ing products for the home. Merchan- 
dising the personality of our client’s 
product is a feature of our service. 
We should like to discuss YOUR 
sales problem with you, and show 
you how our service fits your case. 





R-E-SANDMEYER:&:CO 





153 NO.MICHIGAN AVE.CHICAGO 
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SALES ANALYSIS 
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MERCHANDISING PLANS 
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Government 
Tells All about Trade 
Associations 





Recent Report of the Department of 
Commerce, “Trade Association 
Activities,” Gives Statistics and 
Other Information on the Impor- 
tance and Value of Trade Asso- 
ciations 





(Special Washington Correspondence) 

A& Secretary Hoover states in 

the foreword of the report, 
“Trade Association Activities,” the 
recently issued volume is the out- 
growth of a report on the subject 
published in 1923 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and is intended 
to bring the work up-to-date. The 
purpose of the volume is to indi- 
cate the successful service of trade 
associations in the public interest. 

Not only are advertising asso- 
ciations listed and their purposes 
and methods described, but the 
subject of trade association and 
co-operative advertising is treated 
at length. A chapter is devoted to 
the legal status of statistical activi- 
ties, and the fact is stressed that 
the Government has found a way 
to bring about “uniformity of pol- 
icy and practice which will be of 
assistance to business men who de- 
sire by co-operative methods to 
eliminate waste and unfair prac- 
tices in industry and at the same 
time to keep strictly within the 
law.” Various courses are pointed 
out whereby trade associations 
may avoid misunderstanding and 
opposition by co-operating with 
interested Government organiza- 
tions. 

Many facts are set forth by the 
report which show the importance 
and value of trade associations. 
For instance, the statement is made 
that a very conservative estimate 
would indicate that the associations 
are spending $35,000,000 for indus- 
trial research, that about 400 uni- 
versity fellowships are supported 
by trade associations, and that 
sixty-one research associates are 
maintained in the Bureau of Stand- 
ards by associations. 

Chapter IX is devoted to public 
relations and co-operative advertis- 
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TACOMA 


THE WATER IS WET 
AROUND TACOMA! 
An Admission and an from 
Fe ey ene a 
In the December 1 issue of 
Printers’ Ink weekly, the Journal 
published a map, erroneously 
showing our sister shipping port 
Tacoma, Washington, to be an 
in-land city—a gross error, no- 
ticed by Tacoma’s Chamber of 
Commerce. And justly so!—for 
the harbor is as precious to Ta- 
coma as the Journal’s dominant 
circulation is to the advertiser. 


The JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon er the 
fic Northwest ! 


The La: 
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ou men 
who decide 
conventions 


Rodin’s Thinker had a snap 
—all he had to do was to 
think as hard as he was look- 
ing, but you’ve got to LOOK 
as hard as you're thinking! 

Because every city is an 
“ideal —— on peste” 
Every city has a ect” 
climate, yooves by yee 
reports, etc., ou're ost 
ready for a padded cell. 

Here’s a tip that will end 
your t course, 
Atlanta is “ideal,” and has 
weather reports and ap 9 
thing, but we trump ‘em 
with the Atlanta Biltmore. 


hotel which enthusiastic 
gocatss have declared the finest 


rt ns to keep delegates on 
the job, yet but a few minutes’ 
drive from the center of things. 

Before deciding, let us show 
you what other Conventions have 
said about us. 


*They weren’t trying to sell us 
anything either. 


Atlanta Biltmore 


A Bewman Biltmore Insdcution 


Rates (rom 
Mo 
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ing. It estimates that associations 
spend not less than $10,000,000 a 

on commercial advertising ; 
that forty-seven associations are 
spending $7,000,000 annually in 
periodical advertising, and that six 
fypical associations engaged in 
marketing agricultural products 
spend more than $2,000,000 annually 
for the purpose. “Competition 
seems to be shifting from the small 
to the large units,” the report 
states, “the characteristic effort of 
the present day being to create new 
business rather than merely to 
swap customers.” 

Co-operative advertising, the re- 
port says, is perhaps the latest 
development in the trade associa- 
tion field. The campaign of the 
Hawaiian pineapple growers in 
1908 is mentioned as the first, also 
that references were discovered 
in Printers’ Inx during 1910 to 
co-operative campaigns of seven- 
teen additional associations. Then 
the report mentions that an out- 
line of the situation, made by the 
Periodical Publishers’ Association 
in 1926, enumerated forty-seven 
associations that advertise, and 
sets forth tables giving the salient 
facts of the activities of these as- 
sociations and, in addition, the 
activities of six outstanding co- 
operative selling organizations. 
The tables give the names of the 
associations, the per cent of the 
industry represented, the . amount 
expended annually for advertising 
and the assessment basis. 

Not only does “Trade Associa- 
tion Activities” describe the activi- 
ties of all important trade associa- 
tions, but it also indicates how 
such activities may be legally 
broadened and made more effective, 
and explains the co-operation which 
is offered by various Government 
organizations. The book is bound 
in cloth, contains nearly 400 pages. 
and is sold at 75 cents a copy by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


D. S. Cowling, Editor, 
“Toilet Requisites” 
Donald S. Cowling, who has been as- 
sociated with perfume importers for the 
last eight years, has joined Toilet Re- 

quisites, New York, as editor. 
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Ten million women yearly discuss problems 
of home management with one of our clients. 
This gives us an exact knowledge of Amer- 
ica’s buying habits, valuable alike to those 
who sell direct or through regular channels 
of store distribution. Our executives can tell 
you how this information might guide your 
advertising safely through the pitfalls of 





guesswork. 
ae 
THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 


The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 
Hartrorp, ConnecrTicuT 


ee eS eee ee 


The Outstanding Event of 1927 


in 
Paterson, N. J. 
Newspaper Cincles 


was the remarkable growth in circulation and 
increase in national advertising lineage of the 
leading evening newspaper—T he Press-Guardian. 

Agencies recognized this by placing most of 
their lineage in The Press-Guardian. 

The impartial A.B.C. auditor’s annual reports, 
recently released, show some interesting side- 
lights. Get your copy now. 


Che Paterson Press-Guardian 


National Representatives: G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
NEW YORE CHICAGO BOSTON 












































Creating the Proper Atmosphere 
for the Newspaper Display 





When Art, Typography and Composition Enter into the Spirit of th: 
Product Itself 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


HE builder of a highly artistic 

newspaper display is apt to be 
disheartened occasionally when he 
discovers his message wedged in 
between jumbo type and crude il- 
lustrations. But one thing  sus- 
tains the idealist. He has learned 
that nothing can quite nullify the 
atmosphere which has been created 
in behalf of the prod- 


One of the Chipso newspape: 
campaigns projects a quite em 
phatic atmosphere of the drudgery 
connected with washing clothes the 
old way. Each advertisement u: 
dertakes to do this one thing. The 
typography is bold, simple, rough 
and ready. Headlines are uncom 
promisingly masculine. And the 




















uct. For advertising 
display atmosphere is 
all-inclusive ; it satur- 
ates the space, and wl 
expresses itself in 5® 
type, borders, illustra- CRUMBY 
tions and headlines, TREATMENT ? 

Considered as a bs 
unit of a conglomer- , 
ate newspaper page, - 
what does your dis- 
play. suggest visually ? P aw 
What is the first im- Co see! suine’ Sode Cracker bo scored shy 
pression made? Does “as Se cehanertine tae ) 
the composite consti- he stheut Gagwet  gomst 2 
tute an atmosphere is probably a small thing ; 
inseparable from the aaa R Q 
article advertised? pepo fy em ‘y* 

If the story of an But we want you to know ——_Moistere 
article has to do with rr eae 
rugged work  per- ° pa “ 
formed, the physical nshine 5 @ 
aspects of the news- rn 
paper layout can be SODA CRACKERS 
made to echo just 
these qualities. On parE Re 
the other hand, if the 
product is one of SUNSHINE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS FAIRLY RADIAT 


charm and of deli- 

cacy, the artist and 
typographer are hitting upon ways 
and means to say as much in their 
language. 

One fact stands out conspicu- 
ously: Display advertising in news- 
papers today can be composed to 
visualize, at the very first glance, 
a definite impression. There are 
not so many bromidic illustrations 
as there were only a few years 


ago. More originality is being put 
into each advertisement. 
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SUNSHINE 


pictures are all symbols of unnec- 
essary discomfort and hard labor. 
In one advertisement the minia- 
ture figure of a housewife stands 
before a kitchen grater which tow- 
ers above her head. She is. delib- 
erately rubbing her wash across its 
jagged surface. “Don’t grate your 
clothes,” says the headline, and then 
the text sets out to tell how Chipso 
soaks dirt out of clothes, making 
washboard rubbing unnecessary. 
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la the twelve 
months ended December 


31st, 1927, the New York 
Herald Tribune was the only 
















New York morning news- 
paper of standard size to 
_ make a gain in advertising 
| —the result of RESULTS for 
| Herald Tribune advertisers. 


These are the, 
GAINS and LOSSES— 


Herald Tribune Gained- 347,831 lines 
Next Newspaper LOST- 78,222 lines 
Next Newspaper LOST - 432,735 lines 
Next Newspaper LOST - 2,209,955 lines 











Herald ‘<a eget’ 


can Rhy eng 
& Conklin Wondward a ae, Wooden & Keily (Carrol Jaduon | Judson Swan 
pe 1 Market Street 360 N. Ave. rts Building 1 Park Square Bidg 
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Highway Light- 
house maintained 
by Willys Overland 
on Lincoln Highway 
ja south of Eliza- 

. Over 6,000,000 


people passit 
yearly. 


HieHway 
LIGHTHOUSE 
Co. 


New York, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit 


2300 





The Right Way is on the Right-of-Way. 
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Turning the pages of a modern 
lewspaper, one is at once impressed 
by the spirit of the displays. An 
advertisement may have a certain 
incouth argument to make and be- 
gins with the physical attributes 
of the composition. Typography 
and idea alike assume much of the 
responsibility. The picture is 
drawn in a technique which con- 
tinues this vein of 
thought and of sug- 
gestion. 

Is it possible to 
think of type as hav- 
ing gender? It is 
becoming more and 
more apparent that 
certain type faces 
and their arrange- 
ments are masculine 
or feminine, as oc- 
casion demands and 
the acumen of the 
advertisement creator 
is expressed. But the 
composition of type 
is equally important, 
if true values are to 
be brought out suc- 
cessfully. To set a 
delicate, feminine- 
style type face in a 
masculine manner is 
to weaken the objec- 
tive. Every process 
of display must be 
watched by a sympa- 
thetic eye. 

A series of two- 
column newspaper 
advertisements was 
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tisément “looks well-groomed” be- 
cause its component parts are tidy, 
in order. 

A quite remarkable set of two- 
column newspaper advertisements 
for Crisco, in which recipes are 
given and adroitly illustrated, con- 
cern themselves as greatly with 
physical atmosphere as with text 
or story. These advertisements 








Chipso gently 


Le 
(ES soaks them clean! 


You dont eee ree 
Tm eect te ee et bee 
Sl ieeeliadiedameeteliemeetete otal 




















originated for The owe cers an IMPRESSION OF DRUDGERY BEFORE READING 
Burlington Route, in THE TEXT OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


which each message 

was addressed specifically to 
women. Although the advertise- 
ments were not illustrated, never- 
theless they unmistakably sug- 
gested their audience. A type face 
was chosen that was feminine in 
character and the set-up and com- 
position and dainty borders were 
all in keeping. 

Occasionally, when the tribute is 
paid an advertisement that “It has 
such a clean, well-groomed appear- 
ance,” the reader is perhaps un- 
consciously assimilating those ele- 
ments which an artist has studiously 
undertaken to inject. The adver- 





look appetizing, and they have the 
feminine touch. On close examina- 
tion, it is observed that every tiny 
detail of illustration and arrange- 
ment and typography assist in this. 
When there are decorative scrolls 
and systems of lines, they are of 
a character to please the eye of 
the woman reader. The composi- 
tion of the advertisement, as a 
whole, is truly feminine. Tustra- 
tions are in outline, pen and ink, 
and effective because of their sim- 
plicity. Headlines are set in ap- 
propriate type faces. There is 
nothing to clash. The physical at- 
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TRY COUNTING 
THE NEW ONES! 


ee 
Magnificent Cathedrals 
going up 
Everywhere 
—O-—- 
A TREMENDOUSLY STRONG 


d 
WEALTHY ORGANIZATION 
wit 
NUMEROUS BRANCHES 
in EVERY 
CITY AND TOWN 
with 


ONLY ONE MEDIUM 
Absolutely Restricted 
to the church buyer 
—-O- 
Write for samples and information 
conce 
The Church Trade Journal since 1899 


710 Caxton Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
156 Fifth Ave. 37 S. Wabash 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 




















“here Isnt a More 
Prosperous or Responsive 


Market In oe aos West! 
( rospere Ori jag 


ote Waterway 
-Lakes to Gulf Gir Line 
~ Route of |4 Railroads 
-Scenic Highway 
Where the 


JOURNALTRANSCRIPT 


Is Read In 4 Out of 5 Homes 





















| mosphere to make these Loose- 
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tributes of the advertisements, in 
other words, are in complete sym- 
pathy with the product, the selling 
story and the audience. It pays to 
look into such matters. 
Occasionally these Crisco “Cook- 
ing School Echoes” are run in 
large space, but the same method 
of making much of composition 
and selection of type is in evidence. 
Any woman will at once appre- 
ciate that the campaign has been 
originated with her in mind. An 
advertising display in newspaper 
space can and should echo a defi- 
nite atmosphere before the reader 
passes on to headlines or small 
type. 
HOW LOOSE-WILES SPREADS SUN- 
SHINE IN ITS ADVERTISEMENTS 


As an interesting example of 
this, I can point to the long-con- 
tinued series of newspaper displays 
originated for Sunshine cakes and 
cookies. The name as well as the 
product suggest the spirit in which 
these advertisements should be 
keyed—“Sunshine.” As you look 
at a Loose-Wiles display you 
should think of delicate, bright, 
happy, appetizing things. That 
must be the physical character of 
the advertising, if it is to be 
thoroughly efficient. 

And sunshine is, indeed, a pro- 
nounced display element. The type 
is delicate and the illustrations are 
drawn in the most simple technique. 
No blacks, no shading. The pic- 
tures are phantom-like postscripts. 

The novel expedient is adopted 
of enclosing the limited amount 
of text, set marrow measure, and 
the outline pen sketches, inside a 
simple border, while to left and 
right, the distance to the column 
rules in four-column width, appear 
little suns in symbol form, their 
rays dancing. 

Every Sunshine advertisement 
boasts this distinct atmosphere of 
appetizing charm. The physical 
units “say” sunshine. They have 
been happily chosen and arranged. 
As a natural consequence, the cam- 
paign does not fear competitive 
newspaper advertising, however 
crude or black it may prove to be. 
There is sufficient advertising at- 
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DON HEROLD 


in his introduction says: 


Fred Farrar has, almost 
alone, given a new com- 
plexion to the advertising 
whims of every newspaper 
in New York, and to the 
advertising whims of the 
newspapers of many other 
cities in this country as 
well. He has unquestion- 
able taste in matters typo 
graphical. 


AMOS PARRISH 
says: 


For years, Fred Farrar has 
been New York’s best type 
counselor. Many of the 
really great things done in 
advertising layout, both in 
national and retail advertis- 
ing, have come from him. 


Select Type that helps you Selll 


Read 


Fred Farrar’s 


Type Book 


by FREDERICK M. FARRAR 


Vice-President and Art Director 
The Typographic Service Company, 
New York 


BOOK that should be in the 

hands of every one inter- 
ested in advertising. In fact, any- 
one in any business can gain by 
studying it. The author stands 
out as one of the most actively 
influential in establishing a sane, 
mature, simplicity and orderliness 
in American advertising. His book 
preaches a doctrine of simplicity 
and good taste that is as true as 
it is simple. There is a multi- 
tude of type faces to cover every 
thought and Mr. Farrar can show 
better than another the tone of 
voice to use in order to accom- 
plish the desired results. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, N. Y. 
ON APPROVAL ORDER FORM 


pAnrm & BROTHERS 
BE. 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Guittient Please a me postpaid for 10 days’ free ex- 


am‘nation one copy of 


FRED FARRAR’S TYPE BOOK 


Enclos 
Please send 


Business Connection 


| 
| CX agree to remit $5.00 within 10 days of receipt of | 
| 
| 


cumrdovcrecSbeneteeee teat in tree te | 
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To know what to ask, 
said the philosopher, is already 
to know half. 


“I couldn't get up a question- 
naire like that in a year, a 
client exclaimed. 


“Neither could we,” was our 
answer, “nor in ten. 


We bring to your business a 
long-trained knowledge of what 
to ask, together with the most 
complete facilities ever devel- 
oped for getting the answer, 
with regard to your markets 
and marketing procedure. 


R-O- EASTMAN 


Incorporated 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
113 West 42nd Street, New York 











EDITORIAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Chain Store 
Age 


has an opening in its 
Editorial Department 
for a capable assistant- 
editor. Apply by letter 
only, stating experience 
in detail, and salary de- 
sired. 





Address, Editor, 


CHAIN STORE AGE 
93 Worth St., 
New York 
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Wiles Biscuit Company displays 
dominatingly compelling. 

Newspaper space as used by 
Schilling’s Orange Pekoe tea very 
clearly establishes the wisdom of 
the idea of making the first visual 
impress of a display convey a mes- 
sage. The advertising dress of 
these advertisements possess char- 
acter directly applicable to the 
product and the nature of the sell- 
ing argument, They are so com- 
posed, illustrated and set, in at- 
mospheric type faces, that women 
must be instinctively drawn to 
them. They say “tea.” 

Fragrant tea plantations, tea cups 
of latest design, tall glasses filled 
with iced tea, tiny vignettes done 
in the Kate Greenway spirit, and 
artistic yet simple borders, all assist 
in registering the one thought, the 
one fundamental background. The 
advertisements are drawn and type- 
embellished, always with strict at- 
tention to what women will think. 

A department store newspaper 
advertisement of generous propor- 
tions recently set a pace for na- 
tional advertisers in this matter 
of atmospheric make-up. The story 
concerned articles from France, 
and a simple white mortise was 
set in the heart of a three-inch 
wide border of t taphy. A 
readable message in French com- 
prised this border. Down one side 
of the mortise and at the top there 
were familiar symbols of Paris; 
architectural landmarks, drawn in 
the futuristic technique. This ad- 
vertisement was French from top 
to bottom. It was saturated in 
the advertising atmosphere desired. 

No reader could possibly mis- 
take the import of the series for 

baked beans, in which a “bean 
hole,” rising smoke, the fire in the 
open earth, and suggestion of em- 
bers, all assemble in each adver- 
tisement to make the nostrils re- 
spond to a copy suggestion. The 
art and typographical atmosphere 
belong to the product and to it 
alone. Before you have read a 
line of text, you have been put 
in the correct mood. 
makes you receptive. This, I be- 
lieve, is “good advertising,” and 
of very specific value on the news- 
paper page. 
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SAMPLING DE LUXE 
Via P.D.C. 


M3 depends upon the manner in which a sam- 
ple is presented as to whether it receives inter- 
ested trial at the hands of the housewife. < Peck 
uniformed samplers deliver a sample to the housewife 
in a manner truly representative of the standing of 
the product’s maker. Trained to courtesy, their spic- 
and-span appearance adds dignity to the product 
and assures an early and favorable consideration of 
its merits. <» We have a mass of interesting mer- 
chandising data collated over a period of 15 years’ 
sampling experience. It is at your disposal. <» A copy 
of “Sampling as an Adjunct to Food Advertising” 
will be mailed upon request. y wy wy 


Peck Disrrisutinc CorporaTION 
271 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK. 
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Greensboro 
Facts 


Population 600,000 in 50- 
ile radius. 


Paved streets, 115 miles. 

Six railroad approaches with 
48 passenger trains daily, 
new $1,000,000 station, 
freight and express dis- 
tribution center. 

Daily passenger buses, 72 in 
and 72 out. 

ae | at crossing point of 
three great state highways, 
12 hard-surfaced highways 
radiating from the city. 

Five colleges with 5,000 
students. 

Retail stores, 788. 

ae a and jobbing houses, 


Industrial plants, 75. 
Industrial payroll annually, 
8,000,000. 


Value of products annually, 
$45,000,000. 

On_main_ distribution lines 
Duke Power Company. 
Municipal airport, only North 
Carolina air mail landing 
field on New York to 
Atlanta air mail route. 
County seat Guilford County, 
which has more automobi 


registrations than any other 
North Carolina county. 
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“Greenshoros 


HE United States Census Bureau es- 

timate of populations gives Greens- 
boro, N. C., 50,300 inhabitants as of July 
1, 1927, a gain of 3,168 over the pre- 
ceding year’s estimate. 


Nineteen twenty-seven was the best year 
for local textile mills since 1920. All 
mills are working full time and one is 
to be greatly enlarged. 


$4,000,000 PUBLIC IMPROVE- 
MENT PROGRAM 


Contracts for schools, churches, railway 
underpasses and other public building 
work for 1928 already exceed $4,000,000. 
With wide streets for parking and grade 
crossings largely eliminated, Greensboro 
is by far the most pleasant North Caro- 
lina town in which to shop—and is the 
natural retail outlet of Piedmont North 
Carolina. 


On your 1928 national advertising list, 
the Greensboro Daily News will pay big 
dividends. Over 30,000 circulation, daily 
and Sunday. 


e Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


GREENSBORO DAILY NEWS 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Cone, Rothenburg & Noee, Inc., National Advertising Representatives 
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Specialists to Review Farm- 


Price Analyses 
A committee of six has been asked by 
Lloyd S. Tenny, Chief of the Bureau 
Agricultural Economics, Washington, 
review methods of research into 
farm-price analyses employed by the 
Bureau. Members of the committee in- 
ide Carl Snyder, Federal Reserve 
Bank, New York; Frederick C. Mills, 
Bureau of Economic Research, New 
York; G. F. Warren, Cornell Univer- 
sity; E. G. Nourse, Institute of Eco- 
nomics, Washington; and Holbrook 
\Vorking, Food Research Institute, 
Stanford University, California. 

The purpose of the committee is to 
examine the Bureau’s economic re- 
search and to study the uses being 
made of the results. It will meet, from 
time to time, to report and make recom- 
mendations. 


Gear Manufacturers 
in Merger 


Four gear manufacturing companies 
will be merged under the name of Gears 
ind Forgings, Inc., with headquarters 
at Cleveland. The companies involved 
in the merger are the Van Dorn & 
Dutton Company and the Ohio Forge, 
Cleveland, the William Garischow Com- 
pany, Chicago, and the Fawcus Machine 
Company, Pittsburgh. Frederick W. Sin- 
ram, Cleveland, will head the merger. 


“Modern, Schools” Changes 
Name 


Modern Schools, published by The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
will change its name to Modern Public 

uildings, effective with the January 
ssue. The scope of the magazine will 

enlarged to include the construction, 
equipment and maintenance of eduta- 
tional, health, governmental, memorial 
nd recreational buildings. 


Randolph Branner with 
Ludgin & Salinger Agency 
Randolph Branner has joined Ludgin 

& Salinger, Inc., Chicago advertising 
igency. He was formerly sales manager 
f The Northfield Company, Sheboygan, 
Wis,, and, at one time was advertising 
inager of the Davenport Bed Makers 

f America, Inc., Chicago. 


G. N. Findlater, Jr., Advanced 
by Wm. J. Morton Company 


G. N. Findlater, Jr., for ten years 
ith the New York office of the Wm. 
). Morton Company, publishers’ repre- 
entative, has been made manager of 
he Chicago office. 


“The Household Magazine” 
Advances W. L. Davidson 


_W. L. Davidson of The Household 
agazine, New York, has been made 
astern advertising manager. 
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EXTRA 
DIVIDENDS 








in the shape of Sales 
Results depend 
largely onshrewd 
/ investment in Di- 

rect Advertising. Our 
experience combined with 
your knowledge of your 

market, can go far to- 

ward creating profit- 
able returns. 


Heer Stirling PRESS 


318 West 39th Street 


. oo York wi 


( 











LETTERS. SEND ME, WITHOUT 
OBLIGATION THE COMPLETE 
» PORTFOLIO OF 
GOSPEL HILL 
LETTERHEADS 

«Attach COUPON Te YOUR LETTERHEAD 
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WANTED: 
A Visualizer 


One of the most 
successful and pro- 
gressive of New York 
agencies needs the 
services of a com- 
petent visualizer. 


This man must have 
sufficient artistic 
training to make 
comprehensive visu- 
als and at the same 
time must have mer- 
chandising ability, so 
that the visuals are 
out of the ordinary 
and have real selling 
punch. 


This is a real job. 
It will pay real 
money and is not 
open to amateurs. 


If you think you 
know what we mean, 
write fully what your 
experience and per- 
formance has been. 


Address “T,” Box 66 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


4 acquainted with the individu 
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All Business Is Not Hard- 
Boiled on “Merry Christmas” 


Hirr-Divisnemm Co., Inc. 
Winton Wartcu_Drvision 
New York, Jan. 11, 1928. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Isn’t Mr. Freedman a little more 
“hard-boiled” than he is willing to ad- 
mit in his article, “Merry Christmas,” 
(January 5, 1928)? 

Undoubtedly those printers, engrav- 
ers, agencies, and letter houses who 
spent from 5 to 25 cents to wish him 
the greetings of the season were inter- 
ested in getting his good-will and, pos- 
sibly, some of his business. What of 
it? Hasn’t Mr. Freedman often written 
letters to customers and prospects 
around that time of the year and ended 
with some such statement as “Best 
Wishes for the Holiday Season”? 

And hasn’t he written that to people 
he never saw? And hasn’t he _ 
those letters and others, “Cordially,” 
“Sincerely yours,”’ or perhaps “Yours 
truly”? Is he any affectionate at 
the end of'the year than he is cordial, 
sincere, or true during other months? 

If Mr. Freedman sends out personal 
eyaieg cards to his friends, isn’t he 
oing it partly to “sell himself” to 
them, to keep their good-will, to remind 
them that he is thoughtful of them at 
Christmas time as well as at other 
times? Then why shouldn’t a business 
firm, even if it is not gooey 

al, remind 
him that it is not so soulless as to 
solicit his business for fifty-one weeks 
of the year, without extenfling the hope 
that he enjoys his Christmas dinner, 
makes merry with the kids around the 
tree, and gets a raise from the boss on 
January 

The spirit of the Christmas season 
is “Peace.” For myself, I’d rather 
receive a greeting from some of the 
firms Mr. Freedman mentions than 
from some other people whom I know 
personally, and like less. 

J. P. Durry, 
Advertising Manager. 


New Accounts for Fisher- 
Wilson Agency 


The International Sanitary Hoover 
Company, and the St. Louis Technical 
Institute, home study courses, both of 
St. Louis, have appointed the Fisher- 
Wilson Advertising ency, of that city, 
to direct their advertising accounts. 





Helen Ferris with 
“The Youth’s Companion” 


Helen Ferris, for many years editor 
of The American Giri, has joined The 
Youth's Companion, Boston. She will 
be associate editor and director of a de- 
rtment of interest to women and chil- 
ren. 





Patrick Henry with 
Auspitz-Lee-Harvey 
Patrick Henry has joined the mer- 























chandising staff of Auspitz-Lee-Harvey, 
Chicago advertising agency. 
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In 1926 Quer 100000 licensed autemobiles in Central and Northern New York! 
ice ae 








T= 14 counties of prosperous Cen- 
tral New York represent a fertile 
automobile market indeed! There were 
licensed in 1926 over 100,000 pleasure 
cars in this area covered by the daily 
and Sunday Post-Standard—an average 
of a car for every 5.1 persons, com- 
pared to the average of 6.1 persons per 
car for the entire country. 


The city of Syracuse has 202,000 residents 
—the 29 larger towns in the Central and 
Northern New York area add 232,000 more 
and then there are the rural routes in be- 
tween. The Post-Standard ALONE is the 
“7-day” contact with ALL these families— 
That’s why it SELLS Automobiles! 


Annual Automobile Show Edition will be pub- 
lished February 5th. Forms close February 1st. 


THE POST-STANDARD 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Daily 60,558 Sunday 66,355 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 


Representatives: 
New York Chicago Boston Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 
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We Want 


2 
Marketing 
Executives 

at once 


Each man must have had ad- 
vertising agency experience—a 
thorough training in sales let- 
ter writing—mail order catalog 
work and copy writing experi- 
ence for trade papers and gen- 
eral media campaigns on numer- 
ous products. 


Each man must be able to study 
a client’s market and analyze it 
for potentialities—locate and 
segregate the profitable audience 
—define the sales appeal and 
roughly lay out and build a 
complete annual and direct ad- 
vertising program that will pro- 
duce traceable results. 


Each man will have able as- 
sistance and artists trained in 
marketing and merchandising 
but must be the leader among 
them. Position is in Chicago 
with probably the largest or- 
ganization of its kind with a 
performance record that is hard 
to match. 


Reply at once stating age—ex- 
perience complete — products 
handled—with whom engaged 
last eight years—salary desired 
—when you could start and ref- 
erences. Send typical samples 
if convenient. Positions will 
be filled promptly. Confidential 
negotiations. 


F. A. CUDDIHY 
Senior Marketing Executive 


W. F. HALL COMPANY 
4600 Diversey Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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F. B. McKenna to Join Com- 


fort Coal-Lumber Company 

Frank B. McKenna will join the Com- 
fort Coal-Lumber Company, Hackensack, 
N. J., operator of coal and lumber stores, 
as general sales manager on February 
1. Since 1904 he has been with the 
Atlas Portland Cement Company, New 
York, where for several years, he has 
been in charge of advertising. 


C. H. Neff Advanced by A. J. 
@ Reach, Wright & Ditson 


Charles H. Neff, advertising manage: 
of A. J. Reach, Wright & Ditson, Inc 
New ork sporting goods, has bee: 
appointed merchandise manager, to suc 
ceed the late Edward A. Clungeon. He 
has been with the A. J. Reach Compan) 
for thirty years. 


R. M. Price, President, 

California Petroleum 
R. M. Price, sales manager of the 
California Petroleum Corporation of 
Washington, with headquarters at 
Seattle, has been elected president and 
eneral manager. He succeeds f 
handler, who has been transferred to 
the parent company at San Francisco 


Sta-Jax Accessory Account to 


Comrie Agency 
The Sta-Jax Sales Company, Gary, 
Ind., manufacturer of stabilizing jacks 
for automobiles. has appointed the 
Frank M. Comrie Company, advertising 
agency of Chicago, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


Copenhagen Newspapers Ap- 
point Joshua B. Powers 
The Copenhagen, Denmark, Politiken 
and Ekstrabladet have appointed Joshua 
B. Powers, publishers’ representative, as 
their advertising representative in the 

United States and in Great Britain. 


Starts Advertising Business 
at St. Louis 


Edward O’Fallon, Jr., has established 
his own advertising business at St. 
Louis. He was recently manager of the 
romotion department of the St. Louis 
imes. 


E. J. Murray Buys Marshfield, 
Oreg., Daily 


E. J. Murray, formerly publisher of 
the Klamath Falls, Oreg., Herald, has 
bought the Marshfield, Oreg., Coos Bay 
Times, a daily newspaper. 


William Carr with 
“The Mentor” 


William Carr, formerly with the cir- 
culation department of the Pictorial! 
Review, has joined the advertising staff 
of The Mentor, New York. 
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Chicago Tribune 


SHEAFFER PEN CO. 
1S DISCOVERED 
BY SPECULATORS 


BY O. A. MATHER. 

Now and again Wall and La Salle 
streets discover some relatively small 
industrial company with brilliant earn- 
ings and prospects. Then follow ex- 
cited speculation in the stock of that 
company and price movements that 


rival the boom gold mine days. 
The ‘speculators this week discovered 


the W. A. Sheaffer Pen company, which 
has 15,000 shares outstanding. These 
shares have been traded in to a small 
extent in the Chicago unlisted market 
and last week sold around 650. The stock 
was listed on thé New York Curb ex- 
change on Thursday. There were reports 
that the company plans a split-up on @ 
ten-for-one or twenty-for-one basis and 
that earnings for 1926 exceeded $100 a 
share and would be about the same for 
this year. 
Up 170 Points in Week. 

The opening trade in the stock was at 
655 and then it soared to 726 on a turn- 
over of only 270 shares. Yesterday the 
price soared to 849 and closed at 820 
with 450 shares sold. Therefore, this 
stock has appreciated 170 points in the 
last week and at its highest price was up 
199 points, 

The company began in a small way 
several years ago at Fort Madison, Ia, 
starting as @ stationery store and then 
branching out into the manufacture of 
fountain pens, automatic pencils, and 
desk sets. While most of the stock was 
held by the Sheaffer family, a dealer 
organization was built up by permitting 
deaiers to buy a few shares. The busi- 
ness has developed phenomenally in the 
last few years. There were reports yes- 
terday that the company will market 
Part of its stock after the proposed split- 
‘up. 


Saturday, December 17, 1927 








The list of our cli- 
ents is not large, 
butit is choice, and 
we are emphati- 
cally proud of it. 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN 
COMPANY 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 
(MIMEOGRAPHS) 


PHOENIX HOSIERY 
COMPANY 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR 
COMPANY OF 
AMERICA 


THE UNITED STATES 
CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 
(NATION’S BUSINESS) 


ELECTRICAL 
RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES 
(ERLA RADIO) 


NU-DEX PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


The Glen Buck 
pany 
Advertising 
Chicago 
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Over a 


MillionMeals 


bree being Assistant Buyers for the 
American Home, Girl Scouts prepare or 
assist in the preparations of over a million 
meals a week. Girl Scout training is inter- 
esting over 170,000 future housekeepers in 
food and cooking. Food manufacturers are 
finding it profitable to advertise to Girl 
Scouts in the American Girl, the official Girl 
Scouts magazine. 

The American Girl has a net paid, guar- 
anteed circulation of 45,000 based on A.B.C. 
figures. The page rate is $200.00. April 
forms close on February 29th in New York 
City. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


The Magazine for All Girls 
Published by Girl Scouts, Incorporated 
Extrott P. Henry, Advertising Manager 
670 Lexington Avenue 


New York City 
New England Office Western Office 
Henry C. Pracorr J. R. Ferris 
80 Boylston St. 537 So. Dearborn St. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
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What Do 
You Spend on Business 
Vanities? 


(Continued from page 8) 
volumes, “Introduction to the 
Study of Elephants.” The French- 
man wrote an essay, “The Loves 
f Elephants.” And the American 
rganized a movement for “Big- 
zer and Better Elephants.” 

But in the recent consolidations, 
here is room for argument about 
“better.” Contrary to popular be- 
lief, mere Bigness has not been as 
successful as all that. Putting the 
consolidation together is easy 
enough—financial promoters do 
the job for the profit in the shares. 
But right there Old Man Over- 
head begins loading the elephant, 
with charges on promotion. New 
plants are needed, new expenses 
arise, the enlarged organization 
has less flexibility than the sepa- 
rate concerns from which it was 
built. Worst of all, the manage- 
ment fails to measure up, and new 
aggressive competitors cut in. 
There is a certain trend toward 
bigness that means necessary 
growth. But business vanity is 
also a strong motive in consolida- 
tion. We shall see. 

Vanity makes the price-cutter, 
in the opinion of J. G. Donley, 
who recently told a story to illus- 
trate the point, in Commerce and 
Finance. The leaders in a certain 
industry, suffering from cut-tHroat 
competition, got together for a 
talk. Each had been cutting prices 
in the belief that the others had 
some advantage in lower produc- 
tion costs. Vanity spurred them all 
on to business suicide. 

After a while, it was decided 
that each executive present should 
write two figures on a sheet of 
paper—nothing else, no identity to 
be given. The first figure was to 
be gross sales, and the second net 
profits or operating loss for the 
previous year. These figures 
were tabulated by a clerk, and the 
total results announced. © Com- 
bined sales for the industry were 
around $12,000,000. And _ the 
profit on that volume of business 
was exactly 1% per cent. The 
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outcome was an agreement that 
each concern should in future fig- 
ure a “living wage” of profit in its 
prices, and once established, stick 
to it. Each concern determines its 
own percentage, so there is no 
price-fixing agreement—Mr. Don- 
ley states that the plan has been 
pronounced legal by Washington. 

There is the “carriage tradé”’ 
form of vanity, that snobbishly 
clings to an “exclusive clientele,” 
even to the point of dying off with 
the aging customers. This was 
strong in retailing until Fifth 
Avenue furnished a striking ob- 
ject lesson in the swamping of 
“class” by the “masses.” Just as 
the exclusive shops of New York 
had nicely settled themselves in a 
section where, it was thought, 
high property values would give 
them sole possession, and invented 
the last audacity of leaving their 
famous names off the shops, the 
chain restaurant and the five-and- 
ten moved right in among them. 
Then the money of the first 
families was submerged in war 
profits, oil, bootlegging, movies. 
But the “carriage trade” complex 
can still be foynd in manufactur- 
ing, and its expression in advertis- 
ing language is the last thing in 
“high hat.” Surely nothing but 
vanity can account for some of 
the fearful and wonderful 
nouncements” published in high- 
price space. In no other way are 
they human—but in this they are 
very much so. 


THE WESTERN VIEWPOINT 


Here in the West we dwellers 
in' the wide open spaces see a spe- 
cial form of business vanity in 
the stiff-neck policies of Eastern 
concerns suffering from _ the 
“leadership” complex. This par- 
ticular type of Eastern concern is 
either old, or has pioneered its 
field. The product may be gro- 
ceries, musical goods, drygoods— 
anything you please. The con- 
cern has the bulk of the business, 
it has a famous name, it spends a 
large advertising appropriation, 
and its ways of dealing are 
and unchangeable. The West is 
merely a section of the United 
States that belongs to Eastern 
management by right of eminent 








This Man 
With Well Rounded 


Agency Experience 


Wants to Fill Executive Job in 
Agency or Manage New York 
Branch 


This man has decided for very 
sound reasons to withdraw from 
the advertising agency of which he 
is at present an officer, director and 
part owner. 


He is seeking to become associated 
with an Eastern agency or to 
assume executive responsibilities in 
sales, advertising or business man- 
agement, for which he is qualified 
by ability and previous experience. 


His experience includes: contact 
or management of setvice of ac- 
counts, market studies, advertising 
plans, agency branch office man- 
agement, solicitation of new busi- 
ness, copy writing, and the work 
of an advertising manager. 


He has had successful experience 
as sales and general business man- 
ager of a manufacturing plant. 


Although he does not desire to 
be employed merely as a star solici- 
tor, his record ‘includes securing 
twenty-eight new accounts while 
representing a well-known agency. 


He desires that the basis of em- 
ployment shall include a definite 
opportunity to become part owner 
in the agency or to participate in 
the profits of the projects under 
his management after satisfactory 
achievements have been accom- 
plished. 


He is a Protestant, forty years old, 
excellent health, happily married 
and accustomed to live well within 
his income. 


Address: “X,” Box 210, care of 
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domain. The West is far, it is 
somewhat different, occasion: 
arise when reasonable adjustments 
are necessary, and could be mad 
easily enough. But 3,000 mile 
toward the rising sun sits th 
Great I Won’t, who says, “NO!” 
Thus, resentment is born, and. dis 
tributors smolder with the desire 
for revenge, and when a Coast 
manufacturer enters the field, he 
finds distributors receptive. 

Among their many deities, the 
Hindoos have one funny little god 
who attends strictly to worldly 
wisdom and prudence. Every. act 
of a Hindoo’s life, and most 
Hindoo books, begins with an in- 
vocation to Ganesa, the remover 
of obstacles, the god of luck, th 
deity of Hindoo business. 

Ganesa would make an excellent 
desk billikin for American busi 
ness. He is a funny little figure 
of a man, with four arms, an 
enormous belly always painted 
red, and an elephant’s head and 
trunk. 

A frank 
morning would 
men with the 


look at him every 

remind business 
“national distribu- 
tion” complex that, while the 
country is large, the people are 
about the same everywhere; that 
they appreciate personal attention, 
and resent absentee landlordism; 
and that the elephant’s trunk is 
the symbol of flexibility—it can 
heave a.circus wagon out of the 
mud, or pick up a peanut. 

Me and mine! 

It lies at the bottom of adver- 
tising vanity, and practically all 
business vanity. 

It is the mainspring of the big 
butter-and-egg man. 

This seems to be the day of the 
big butter and egg man in Ameri- 
can business, the stars and planets 
are in conjunction, or the business 
cycles are in occultation, or some- 
thing—maybe just a rush of 
money to the head. 

However, do not despair of the 
Fool-killer. 

He is on the job, and so are 
thousands of young fellows, com- 
ing out of the colleges and the 
technical institutes, with bette: 
yardsticks for measuring business 
realities. Coming up right in th: 
big butter-and-egg man’s organ 
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THE 


Standard Advertising Register 


published by the 
National Register Publishing Co., Inc. 
Headquarters 15 Moore Street, New York City 


Announces that it has 
been appointed as the 


Exclusive National Sales Agents 

covering both the 
Subscription and Advertising Fields 
for 
National Advertising Records 

Published by the 

DENNEY PUBLISHING Co., INC. 

Headquarters No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


® ® 


National Advertising Records is published on a monthly 
service basis covering the advertising records of the Na- 
tional Magazine, National Farm Publications and the 
National Radio Broadcasting Fields. 


Service charges range from $25.00 yearly for N.A.R. in- 
dividual classification records-up to $240.00 for the com- 
plete service covering all fields. 


Detailed particulars of the service or advertising space in 
N.A.R. monthly service will be sent upon request. Ad- 
dress all inquiries to the 


Standard Advertising Register 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
15 Moore St. 140 S. Dearborn St. 7 Water St. 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


402 S. 45th St. 130 Bush St. 
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And Again In 1927 


The Farmer’s Advocate and Home Magazine leads 
all Ontario Farm Journals in total lineage of paid 
advertising. Below are given not only the 1927 
lineage figures, but also those for the three preceding 
years— 








1927 1926 1925 1924 
Lines Lines Lines Lines 


Farmer’s Advocate.. 497,877 502,092 450,921 483,324 
Second paper 472,666 410,890 435,315 
Third paper 324,350 346,321 321,324 
Fourth paper 138,547 156,343 146,679 


“The Farmer’s Advocate” leads in paid lineage for 
all four years.even though we reject much business 
that does not measure up to our standards but which 
however is accepted. by other Ontario farm me- 
diums. This space as rejected by “The Farmer’s 
Advocate” in 1927 exceeded 32,000 lines. For the 
year 1926, space rejected by “The Farmer’s Advo- 
cate” and accepted by other Ontario Farm Journals, 
amounted to just over 18,000 lines. This means that 
the other Ontario Farm Journals accepted a much 
larger volume of questionable advertising in 1927 
than in the preceding year. 


THE WILLIAM WELD CO., Limrrep 
Publishers of 


The Farmer's Advocate and Home Magazine 
LONDON « CANADA 
“Canada’s Oldest and Leading Agricultural Journal” 
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ization! Making their ideals the 
opposite of his! 

One Friday noon, the late 
Walter Camp talked to the Friars, 
his audience mostly middle-aged 
men, and what brought the hearti- 
est laugh was his comparison of 
those Friars with their sons. 

“If there is one thing in the 
world your son means to be,” he 
said, “it is something entirely dif- 
ferent from you. He may not 
know what he does aspire to. But 
when he looks at your thinning 
hair and your thickening waist 
lines, and hears your conservative 
warnings against adventure, and 
slackens down to your declining 
energy, he says to himself, ‘T’'ll 
never be like that! Long before 
I reach that age, I'll be through !’” 

So the Young Generation is on 
the job too. 

In due time, it will reach the 
age it mever expected to see, and 
it will have its business vanities. 
But by then, the present crop of 
business vanities will have been 
harvested by the stern god Over- 
head. 


W. L. Stensgaard Joins 
Montgomery Ward 


W. L. Stensgaard has joined Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, Chicago, as 
director of merchandise displays for 
their retail chain stores. He was  for- 
merly director of displays for the 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corpora- 
tion, of that city, and is succeeded in 
that position by Dan Hines, who has 
been a member of the Stewart-Warner 


staff. 

Carl Balcomb, of the Peoples Light 
Company, Davenport, has joined the 
Stewart-Warner organization as assis- 


tant to Mr. Hines. 


“Tide” Published as 
Business Paper 


“Tide,” until recently published as 
the house magazine of ime, Inc., 
Cleveland, has become a regular monthly 
business paper, dealing with advertising. 
The first issue with which this change 
became effective, appeared on January 
16. It is published at New York. 


Associated Oil Appoints Lord 


& Thomas and Logan 
The Associated Oil Company, San 
Francisco, Associated gasoline and Cycol 
motor oil, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the San Francisco office of 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, advertising 
agency. 
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WANTED 


Advertising 
and 
Sales Promotion 
Manager 


Large corporation doing a 
national business over the past 
thirty years, offers unusual 
opportunity to man of vision 
who can direct both sales 
promotion and advertising 
activities. 

Such a man must be able to 
maintain contact and promote 
a cooperative spirit with pro- 
ducers of semi-perishable food 
products throughout the 
United States, and also build 
up dealer good-will fora family 
of products that already have 
a measure of national repu- 
tation and that will be backed 
by a strong national campaign. 

The job is not an easy one. 
It calls for an unusual amount 
of physical energy as well as 
mental alertness. It requires 
an understanding of the pro- 
ducer’s side of the selling 
story as well as the dealer's. 
There are few jobs that ask so 
much—yet that hold so much 
in opportunity for versatile 
ability, that promise so much 
in ultimate reward. 

Apply by letter stating age, 
education, past business con- 
nections in detail, salary re- 
quired, character references. 


Address ‘“W,"” Box 69 
Printers’ Ink 
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Ae: 
— Newspaper 
— Magazine 
— Merchant 


or General 
Advertiser 


Can Use Tuts Man 


sales and advertising 
experienced as ad- 
vertising manager, newspapers, 
magazines, department stores. 
Ten years’ successful sales pro- 
motion and production manager 
for large sales organization. Five 
years’ advertising agency ex- 
perience, both copy and contact- 
ing. Can lead and develop men 
and can work energetically and 
consistently himself. Splendid 
references. Now occupied. 


Mature 
executive, 


For Appointment Please Address 
C. F. Chatfield and Associates, Inc. 
Advertising Representatives 
229 Fourth Avenue, New York 





4 \ 
This Agency Wants 


SALESMAN 


RANKLY we can’t find him. 

We're not looking for a man 

with billing. We aren’t keen 
on blue ribbon reputation. We 
want ability—and we'll cooperate 
100% to help him develop ac- 
counts. His compensation will be 
modest until he shows signs of 
life—we'll pay him a_ weekly 
salary but he must be willing to 
sacrifice something till he pro 
duces. 


This is a fully recognized 
agency doing an annual volume 
Ted one million dollars — 
with the reputation as one of 
New York’s most progressive out- 
fits. Our le know about this 
ad. All replies will be held in 
confidence. 


Address “‘H,” Box 199 
Printers’ Ink 
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You Don’t Know the Half 
of It! 
Sr. Louts,  egead 10, 1928. 


Editor &, Sagal Inx 

Don’ Mr. Richard “Heldar” 
(“The Light That Failed—to Pene- 
trate,” issue of December 29] believe 
that his “own boss never did have the 
faintest idea what it was all about.” 
The boss wasn’t so dumb. No, sir! He 
just played his cards “close to the 
vest” and kept about three up his 
sleeve. 

Go back and analyze the bosses’ ac- 
tion when they were about to lose their 
meal- ticket contract. Mr. dar says: 

“Of course they didn’t tell me the story 
as I have told it here. I only pieced 
it together long afterward. What they 
said to me was that they were thinkin 
seriously of going out after genera 
blade replacement business, selling to 
the general public, and they wanted 
me to Pe and submit an —_- 
ing an distribution plan for that 
pose.” Not a word, mind you, a a 
as _real porpene of the campaign. 

Now then! The campaign was suc- 
cessful, too successful for the peace of 
mind of the Elite Company and Friend 
Banker! Don’t you suppose that they 
wanted that blade replacement business 
for themselves? And isn’t it reasonable 
to suppose that the renewal of their 
contract was predicated on the blade 
manufacturer withdrawing from that 
field? Absolutely! 

Analyze the boss again. His vanity 
wouldn’t permit him to admit, in the 
first instance, that the Elite Company 
had him backed up to the wall. No! 
wes allowed Mr. Heldar to think that 
he had a bright new idea for securing 
additional business; he would go right 
out and conquer new fields. Nor would 
he admit his rabbit-mindedness in al- 
lowing the Elite Company to dictate his 
withdrawal from the consumer field. 
He merely said that the plan wasn’t a 
success and that they couldn't afford it. 

It would be fine, indeed, for adver- 
tising men if their bosses would con- 
sistently practice merchandising instead 
of a sort of strategy that is at best 
only a temporary expedient. I some- 
times believe that an advertising man’s 
success lies a good bit in his choice of 
an employer. 

The worst feature of the whole mess 
is that when Mr. Heldar seeks another 
connection, the impression will be 
abroad that his campai fell down. 
And his former boss will not trouble 
much to change this impression. His 
vanity will not permit him to do other- 


wise. 
Harry L. Winn. 


R. E. Hutchinson Joins 
Red field-Kendrick-Odell 


Robert E. Hutchinson, formerly with 
the Dicta agra Sales Corporation, New 


York, and at one time director of the 
Washington bureau of the uy 
Advertising Association, has joined the 
sales force of the Redfield. Kendrick. 
Odell Company, Inc., New York, printer 
and map maker. 
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The Sioux City Tribune 


greets the advertising world 
at this New Year 


Consolidation of the TRIBUNE with the 
SIOUX FALLS SOUTH DAKOTA PRESS, 
effective January 2, makes for a Happy New Year 
to advertisers and this newspaper alike. 


Competing for circulation in the same agricul- 
tural field has made unwarranted costs because of 


same ownership. Both papers were identical in 
editorial policy and similar in news and features. 


* Merger gives the Tribune well over 


70,000 


Paying Subscribers 


This puts us in The Hundred Thousand Class in 
a field where new wealth production is unrivalled 
this year. 


Consolidation further emphasized TRIBUNE’S 
LEADERSHIP and outstanding service. 


The Sioux City Tribune 


Sioux City, lowa 
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In 1927 
THE NEBRASKA FARMER 


RANKED FIRST in commer- 
cial lineage carried by farm papers 
having more than 34.97% of their 
circulation on R. F. D.’s. 


Also it— 


RANKED SECOND among all 
farm papers in the U. S. A. 


The circulation of The Nebraska 
Farmer is 77.85% on R. F. D’s, 
and 84.1% in Nebraska. 


1927 was Nebraska’s banner crop 
year. Much of that crop remains 
to be marketed. 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 
Nebraska’s Farm Paper 
SAM R. McKELVIE, Publisher, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Wattace C. Rronarpson, Inc. STANDARD FARM Papers, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Epw. 8S. Townspnp, 822 Kohl Bidg., San Francisco 


Nebraska Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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‘ARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR DECEMBER 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 


LINEAGE 
Exclusive of house, 
classified advertising) 


MONTHLIES 

1926 
Lines 
Country Gentleman .... 62,220 
Successful Farming .... 24,688 
arm Journal ......... 19,443 
Capper’s Farmer ...... 16 681 
Florida Grower ........ *26,696 
Farm & Fireside ...... 15,707 
alifornia Citrograph .. 12,172 
Farta Lib6 oe cies ccc 10,208 
American Farming ..... 7,498 
Farm Mechanics ....... 10,042 
(American Fruit Grower. 6,701 
The Dairy Farmer ..... t 7,544 
Pacific Homestead ..... 6,469 
Better Fruit........... 3,351 

\m. Produce Grower... 
Power Farming ....... 3,325 


Farmers’ Home Journal 4,857 


Tote) .iccsncss 4. <d8ss-deaee 
* Four issues. 
t Two issues. 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 


Lines 
Dakota Farmer ........ 25,219 
Okla. Farmer-Stockman. 21,168 
Hoard’s Dairyman ..... 21,501 
Southern Agriculturist .. 17,475 
Southern Ruralist...... 14,817 
Montana Farmer ...... 18,035 
Missouri Ruralist ...... 19,542 
Farmst’d, Stock & Home 23,534 
The Illinois Farmer.... 13,247 
Breeder’s Gazette ...... *16,492 
lich. Business Farmer. 11,575 
Southern Planter ...... 11,231 
Missouri Farmer ..... 11,936 
Utah Farmer .......... 16,385 
Western Farm Life..... 11,167 


D. Farmer & Breeder 7,321 


Southern Cultivator & 
Farming. «os. +s0.00¢: 7,936 
Modern Farming ...... 7,104 
\rkansas Farmer ...... 5,650 
Fetal cava siogceusenvees 281,335 
* Four issues. 
WEEKLIES 
(Five Issues) 
Lines 
Nebraska Farmer ...... 31,842 


livestock and 


1927 
Lines 
49,962 
23,090 
15,292 
15,000 
14,904 
14,469 
14,028 
7,409 
6,779 
6,473 
6,159 
5,958 
5,586 
5,430 
2,686 
2,214 
2,172 


196,711 


Lines 
26,996 
24,305 
20,273 
17,786 
17,712 
17,486 
17,251 
16,898 
14,114 
13,672 
12,894 
12,614 
12,492 
12,445 
10,578 

6,841 


6,065 
5,630 
4,415 





270,377 


Lines 
39,733 
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Iowa Homestead ...... $38,685 37,019 
The Farmer .......... 39,590 35,209 
Pacific Rural Press... .. 28,755 34,341 
Prairie Farmer ........ 27,288 32,127 
Wallaces’ Farmer ..... 34,488 31,186 
Wisconsin Agriculturist. 26,304 29,914 
Rural New Yorker..... 26,852 29,455 
Wisconsin Farmer ..... 29,924 27,681 
Farm & Ranch ........ 27,668 27,377 
Ohio Farmer ......... 23,871 27,232 
Progressive Farmer & 

Farm Woman ....... 23,640 27,209 
Michigan Farmer ..... 23,773 27,181 
Kansas Farmer Mail & 

GRD anos cdeneenes.s 22,295 26,842 


California Cultivator 30,730 26,118 
The Farmer’s Guide.... 22,069 25,851 
Pennsylvania Farmer .. 21,585 24,437 
Oregon Farmer ....... 122,634 23,137 
Washington Farmer ....{22,861 23,111 
New England Homestead 24,307 22,953 
Idaho Farmer ......... 120,427 21,340 
American Agriculturist.. 16,071 21,061 
Ohio Stockman & Farmer 18,754 20,779 
Penn. Stockman & Farmer 20,978 20,173 
Dairymen’s League News 8,876 8,657 








WE cuccces gited ob tee 634 267 670,123 
t Four issues. 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 
(Four Issues) 
Lines Lines 
Kansas City Weekly Start24,163 24,136 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 


Farm News ......... 14,006 118,308 
Memphis Weekly Com- 

mercial Appeal ...... 7,333 9,446 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Con- 

SEE «ned en40se0 7,469 7,513 


Atlanta Tri-Weekly Jour. 6,369 7,351 








ee ia. awed wen 59,340 66,754 
t Five issues. 
Grand Total ....... 1,212,544 1,203,965 


(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company.) 


Marb-L-Cote Account to 
Potts-Turnbull Agency 


The Marb-L-Cote Company, Chicago, 
maker of plastic paint, has snpointed 
The Potts-Turnbull Company, icago 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


Sheppard Butler Made 
Editor of “Liberty” 


Sheppard Butler, assistant editor of 
Liberty, New York, has been appointed 
executive editor, succeeding Ronal illar. 
He has been with that pyblication for 
three years. 
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We’re Looking for 


a 
COPY WRITER 
cA CHAP between 


25 and 35 with an alert, 
creative mind who can give 
words a selling stride and 
write in clear and convincing 
business English. This man 
will act as assistant to the 
copy chief of an important 
New York agency. His sur- 
roundings will be pleasant 
and his salary adequate. 
Give complete details and 
send samples, which will be 
returned. 
i) 
Address “V;” Box 67 
Printers’ Ink 




















Advertising Manager 
wants new connection 
preferably in 
BOSTON or vicinity 





I would like to sh 

bility of marketing a 2 aa 
for @ progressive organization which 
recognizes the power of intelligent ad- 
vertising as a sales stimulus. 

To such an organization I offer my 
services as a loyal and enthusiastic 
worker. 

I have had e'’ght years of broad ad- 
vertising and publicity consstgnse with 
¢* known national accounts. 

— em. “> whem I have 
ane — es four years, 
would like to —_ ane but a radical 
change in iness policy offers no 
opportunity for further development in 


line. 
1 — American, age 
trained Becton 


If you are looking for an advertising 
man with a creditable record as a 
sales producer,—a man upon whom you 
can depend as a stable, a 

6a! 


Salary is @ secondary con- 
sideration. 
ADDRESS BOX, 22 
South Weymouth, Mass. 
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A Young Man Is Assured of 


His Advertising Future 
Bactimore, Jan. 10, 1928. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Like quite a number of young Amer- 
icans, 1 had come to look u = maga- 
zine articles as the bunk, perfectly good 
space gone to waste because someone 
wanted to hear himself talk. 

And then, yesterday, while thumbin 
over Printers’ Inx of January 5, 
found one article that wasn’t the bunk, 
an article that to me was genuinely i 
teresting and valuable. It was “ 
Shall_I Break into Advertising?” 
Roy Dickinson, appearing on page 57. 

4 like the thousands of other young 
men mentioned in the article, am de- 
sirous of breaking into advertising. 
Fortunately I have obtained a position 
with the merchandising service depart- 
ment of a local newspaper, the exact 
type of job that Mr. Dickinson seemed 
to think so much of. 

I enjoy my work, but since reading 
that article, } enjoy it doubly. Where 
before I only thought that I was do- 
ing work with a real advertising future, 
I now know that I am. I can’t remem- 
ber when I’ve really got so much bene- 
fit out of any article on the same or 
related subjects. 

Would it be possible for you to send 
me two reprints of Mr. Dickinson’s 
article? I will be glad to pay any rea- 
sonable charge. 

Incidentally, I grab Painters’ INK 
whenever the boss isn’t looking. Slowly 
but surely, I am beginning to change 
my ideas about articles—at least the 
articles appearing in Printers’ Inx. 

Benyamin Strouse, Jr. 


Collis Johnson with Howard- 
Cooper Company 


Collis Johnson has been appointed 
sales manager of the Howard-Coo 
Company, Portland, Oreg. He was for- 
—_ sales manager of the Stockland 

Machinery Company, Minne- 
—~ 


R. J. Izant, Vice-President, 


Central National Bank 
Robert J. Izant, — and new 
business manager "of th entral Na- 
tional Bank, Cleveland, hes been elected 
vice-president. He has been with this 
bank since 1919. 


C. K. Matson to Edit Financial 


Advertisers’ Text-Book 
C. K. Matson, director of the Cleve- 
land Foundation, will edit the text-book 
on financial advertising to be issued 
by the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion. 


Appoints San Francisco Agency 
The M. G. West ort Somers oe, Sen 
Francisco So am Pili,” oe, 
equipment, has its adverti ac- 
count with the Honi per sising a 
San Francisco vertising agency. 
Newspapers and direct alka will be used. 
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M. H. Thomas Heads Garrett- 
Buchanan Company 


Morgan H. Thomas, who _ recently 
icquired control of the Garrett-Buchanan 
Company, Philadelphia, paper house, 
een elected president and treasurer of 
that company. 

Other officers elected were: Edward 
H. Keller, vice-president and manager; 
George Weaver and Edward J. Beale, 
vice-presidents and C. Lloyd Cowan, 
Jr., secretary and sales manager. 


Newspaper Campaign 
for New Bridge 


Newspapers in forty cities will be 
used in an advertising campaign which 
will start immediately to stimulate traf- 
fic on the Pontchartrain Bridge which 
has been built for vehicular traffic 
across Lake Pontchartrain in Louisiana. 
[The Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New Orleans, has been appointed 
to direct this advertising. 


To Market New Automobile 
Differential 


The Scurlock division of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York, is 
manufacturing and marketing a new 
product, the Scurlock automobile differ- 
ential. The advertising of this product 
will be handled the Percival K. 
Frowert Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. 


O. P. Simler Returns to 
Hoffman Heater Company 


O. P. Simler, formerly sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the Hoffman 
Heater Company, Louisville, Ky., man- 
ufacturer of gas heaters, who resigned 
six months ago because of illness, has 
returned to the staff as vice-president 
and general manager. 


A. W. Stark with Herald 


Advertising Agency 
Aaron W. Stark has joined the Herald 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, 
as production manager. For the last 
year and a half he was with the For- 
eign Advertising & Service Bureau, Inc., 
also of New York. 


Hat Makers Merge 

The Harris-Polk Hat Company, St. 
Laws, has been consolidated with Keith 
Bros. & Company, Chicago. J. W. Harris 
and W. J. Polk, | gee we and vice- 
president, respectively, of the former 
company, will be officers and directors 
of the Keith company. 


F. M, Beegle Advanced by 
Cleveland Varnish Company 


F. M. Beegle, for the last two years 
in charge of production and certain sales 
activities of the Cleveland Varnish Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has been made general 
manager. 
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A live, steadily 
growing New York 
agency needs 2 men 
immediately : 


oe Pl 
ART 
DIRECTOR 


Well-rounded, versatile, a 
man who combines an art 
sense with an advertising 
sense, who can visualize 
and make rough layouts, 
who knows where and how 
to buy. 


One who is fundamentally 
a writer, able to handle 
dainty booklets or smashing 
broadsides as well as the 
general run of advertising, 
consumer and trade; one 
who has also the ability to 
transform a merchandising 
idea into a complete cam- 
paigo. 


This is an active, aggres- 
sive agency. For active, 
aggressive men it offers the 
type of work that they 
welcome—and a real fu- 
ture. Write full details; 
they will be held in con- 
fidence. Our entire staff 
knows of this. advertise- 
ment. 

“Z” Box 212 

Printers’ Ink 
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A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Roweil 


Printers’ Ink Pustisnine Co., Inc. 
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Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New Yorx 

City, TsterHons: AsHLAND 6500. President 
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Is Sincere __ friends 


Advertising ©! _ , advertising 
Deer ee 


ing certain ad- 
Believa- vertising develop- 
bility ? 


ments during the 

‘ last few years 
with a great deal of misgiving. 
They have seen a _ growth in 
blatancy, have observed an in- 
creasing tendency to use exag- 
gerated claims, and have marked 
the invasion of pseudo-science and 
the purchased testimonial. All of 
these are symptoms of the insidi- 
ous and vicious disease known as 
super-advertising. 

For some time sentiment against 
this disease has been crystallizing. 
Associations such as the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers and 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies have given the 
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problem serious discussion. The 
Federal Trade Commission has 
stepped in when conditions have 
been so bad that they verged on 
the illegal. The National Bette: 
Business Bureau has accumulated 
some interesting examples oi 
super-advertising and already has 
been of réal, constructive help ir 
its work with several industries 
Despite all that has been done 
however, super-advertising ha: 
continued to flourish and still i: 
a menace to the welfare of al 
advertising. 

You may thrust aside the ethics 
of the situation (no one will deny 
that a great deal of this super- 
advertising is grossly unethical) 
and think of the question only as 
a matter of business. Today 
super-advertising is attacking the 
one thing which makes advertising 
a business force—its believability 
Take believability from advertis 
ing and it has no value except as 
a vehicle for keeping brand names 
before the consuming public. 

There is little doubt that many 
super-advertisers are heartily sick 
of the entire business. They have 
become involved in a condition 
which they don’t like but they can- 
not see any way out. Many a 
super-advertiser would correct his 
ways today if he could feel sure 
that the other super-advertisers in 
his industry would clean up their 
advertising at the same time. Of 
course, basically this reasoning is 
unsound because in industry after 
industry the super-advertiser is in 
no better position than his com- 
petitors who do not resort to 
blatant exaggeration and the other 
symptoms of  super-advertising. 
However, to the super-advertiser 
his reasoning seems quite logical 
and he is afraid to desist from his 
practices so long as any of his 
competitors are fighting him with 
the same weapons. 

The series of articles now run- 
ning in Printers’ InK discusses 
this disease in many of its more 
important phases and points out 
the foolishness as well as_ the 
viciousness of some of the things 
that are being done with adver- 
tising today. The first of these 
articles, “Super Advertising—Ad- 
vertising’s Worst Enemy,” ap- 
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peared in the January 12 issue; 
the second appears on page 41 
of this issue. Later articles will 
discuss various remedies which 
re ready to be applied and which, 

applied, will correct this thing 
iat threatens the welfare of all 
lvertising. 

Nothing can be done, however, 
ithout a strong body of senti- 
ment aroused against super-adver- 
tising. Considerable of that senti- 
ment has been aroused and is 
\aiting for a chance to express 
itself. It is to be hoped that all 
true friends of advertising will 
realize that the time is ripe to do 
away with super-advertising, that 
the means are at hand and that 
concerted action by all those en- 
gaged in advertising—the pub- 
lisher, the manufacturer and the 
agent—will soon wipe out the 
dicease and destroy those factors 
which are threatening the well- 
being of a great and sound busi- 
ness force. 


A gtim commen- 
tary — one 
type of advertis- 

Slowly, ing neglect has 

But— been written in- 
to the record by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its order 
terminating the receivership of the 
old Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, and authorizing the 
new Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific to take over the prop- 
erty. 

“When the stock of a railroad 
company is held, as it usually is, 
by a very large number of com- 
paratively small holders,” the 
Commission comments, “the ten- 
dency is clearly toward a self- 
perpetuating board of directors. 
Many of the men selected in this 
way ... appear to have little ap- 
preciation of the great responsi- 

bility of their office and of the 
legree of trusteeship which they 
we to the stockholders.” And, 
later on: 

“Can some means be found, bet- 
ter than those which now exist, of 
impzessing upon the stockholders 

e importance of their duty, and 
also of supplying them with the 
information necessary to an in- 
telligent judgment and with ade- 


The Mills 
Grind 
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quate opportunity to act upon such 
judgment? 

“Inertia on the part of the 
stockholders and inattention and 
irresponsibility on the part of at 
least some directors, have usually 
attended railroad insolvencies in 
the past... . Theoretically stock- 
holders are supposed to check up 
their directors and directors -are 
supposed to check up their man- 
agers. In the present case few or 
none such checks seem to have 
been applied.” 

The classic example of this 
situation is, of course, the New 
Haven, where the stockholders 
went contentedly on collecting 
their 8 per cent dividends, long 
after it should have been clear 
upon but little investigation that 
the state of the proerty demanded 
drastic economies, in fact virtu- 
ally complete reorganization. But 
does the real blame rest upon the 
shoulders of the individual stock- 
holder ? 

In our judgment, it does not. 
Stockholders are as God made 
them. Their tendency to neglect 
their own interests is a factor 
with which the management of 
any enterprise must reckon. Where 
the stockholders are numerous 
and geographically widely scat- 
tered, the task of keeping them 
both informed and actively inter- 
ested is an advertising job; and 
an advertising job that is as 
much a part of the responsibility of 
the management, as any other por- 
tion of its duties. More, it is a 
duty which the management owes 
to itself for its own protection; as 
more and more large organiza- 
tions, including even some railroad 
companies, are coming to realize. 


present 
Price Wars fail, Amer- 
ican manu fac- 
Imminent turers interested 
in export markets will soon be 
able to observe, close up, a couple 
of nice and not so little price 
wars. Both involve advertised 
products of almost general con- 
sumption, namely, cigarettes and 
kerosene oil, and both classes of 
products are marketed through re- 
tail dealers. Therefore, some con- 
tributions to the art of competitive 


Two Export Unless 


signs 
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selling will in all probability be 
made. 

The Standard Oil Company of 
New York, in a statement just 
given to the press, announces its 
intention to fight back in the price 
war which it claims was initiated 
by its powerful European competi- 
tor, the Royal Dutch-Shell Com- 
pavy, on various grades of kero- 
sene oil now being sold in India. 
At present, the price war is going 
on only in India but it threatens 
to spread to other world markets. 
This price war, the statement 
says, will cost the Royal Dutch- 
Shell and associated companies 
$12,750,000 and the Standard of 
New York $4,000,000 a year. 

News of the price war on ciga- 
rettes is contained in a despatch to 
the New York Times from Lon- 
don, where a rumor is said to 
have been in circulation for some 
months that an American tobacco 
syndicate has been formed, with 
headquarters in London, to flood 
the British market with cheap 
cigarettes. On the other hand, 
the British- American Tobacco 
Company, whose trade is entirely 
export, has been authorized by the 
Imperial Tobacco Company “to 
spend up to $10,000,000 to flood 
the American market with com- 
petitive brands of British-made 
cigarettes.” 

Judging by signs in other fields, 
the automotive, for example, price 
wars have a habit of casting their 
shadows before. And to those who 
wish to keep in step with trends, 
the warning is an opportunity to be 
ready for whatever the morrow 
may bring forth. 


The manufactur- 
ing business is 
not a speculative 
field. The manu- 


Speculating 
Manutfac- 
turers 


facturer who endeavors to gamble 
on the price of raw materials 
eventually discovers that fact to 


his own sorrow. He may be 
lucky, at times, in speculating with 
raw material prices, but such luck 
is only a temptation to make him 
try to beat the game again. At 
length the game gets him. 

The International Shoe Com- 
pany, whose annual net sales vol- 
ume is in the neighborhood of 
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$125,000,000, had a chance to 
gamble on its. raw materials last 
year. All during 1927 hide and 
leather prices advanced continu- 
ally. This company, because of 
its size, naturally had on hand 
large working inventories of hides 
and leathers. When the advance 
in prices on this raw material set 
in, the International Shoe Com- 
pany might well have reaped a 
highly speculative profit had it 
chosen the unsound method of 
immediately raising the price of 
its finished product — shoes—in 
proportion to the market price of 
hides and leather. 

Instead of following this course, 
it adopted a fixed policy of strik- 
ing averages between “materials 
on hand” and “current market” 
and determining the price of the 
shoes by those averages. Under 
this plan, the company was able to 
keep the prices of its shoes con- 
stantly below replacement values. 
Both the company and its shoe- 
wearing customers were benefited. 

Any manufacturer, inclined to 
yield to the temptation of easy 
speculative profits on a rising raw 
material market who might think 
of this plan of the International 
Shoe Company as_ soft-hearted 
business instead of good business, 
might well consider a report con- 
cerning Tiffany & Company that 
has not had much circulation. 

Some years ago, according to 
this report, when the prices for 
all kinds of materials and com- 
modities were advancing, it was 
possible to find at Tiffany’s two 
articles—let us say, diamond neck- 
laces—that were identical in ap- 
pearance and quality. The sales- 
men would show both and yet 
quote markedly different prices. 
If the reason for the difference 
was asked, as it invariably was, 
the answer was that one was mace 
before advances had taken place 
in the cost of materials and labor. 
Tiffany, in other words, took no 
speculative profits. : 

Based on the good old law of 
averages, Tiffany will be in busi- 
ness long after the plant of the 
speculator has passed out of his 
control into the limbo where 
all speculating businesses eventu- 
ally go. 
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Tie Philadelphia Inquirer 


| Led All Philadelphia Newspapers for 


Volume by 


1,404,000 Lines! 


Year after year The Inquirer has 
maintained its supremacy in the Phila- 
delphia Market. Because of its vast 
circulation—by far the largest of any 
morning paper in Pennsylvania—and 
its proven ability to sell merchandise in 
volume, advertisers almost unanimous- 
ly prefer The Inquirer. Your selling 
message in this medium will reach over 
75% of Philadelphia’s worthwhile 
homes every morning of the year be- 
fore breakfast is served. 


The advertising lineage totals of the various 
Philadelphia newspapers for the year of 1927 are 
given below: 


| INQUIRER 20,191,800 Lines 
| Bulletin 18,787,800 “ 
14,615,400 “ 
Eve. Ledger 14,368,800 “ 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Pennsylvania’s ONE Big Morning Paper 
Branch Offices 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
9 E. 40th Street. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 610 Hearst Bldg. 











J. H. Stone Analyzes Exclusive 
. Dealer vs. Chain-Store Problem 


That the independent store will con- 
tinue as the keystone of distribution for 
the simple reason that in the long run 
nothing can compete with service ex- 
cept service, not even price. was the 
theme of a talk given before last week’s 
nating of the Chicago Advertising 
Council.by James H. Stone, editor and 
publisher of The Shoe Retailer, of 
Boston. 

The subject, ‘““What the Independent 
Retailer Must Do to Meet Chain-Store 
Competition,”’ was selected in order that 
the Chicago Council might co-operate 
with the convention of the National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association which was 
in session at Chicago during the same 
week. 

Mr. Stone continually stressed the 
point that the independent or exclusive 
retailer, if he is to maintain his place, 
positively must possess a better under- 
standing of merchandising methods. In 
the words of the speaker, the indep 
dent dealer has the vantage point of 
being in a position to render a higher 
type of service than the chain store, 
while the chain store, in turn, has as 
its trump card a much better under- 
standing of modern merchandising prin- 
ciples. 

It is plain then, he said, that from 
the point of view of the independent 
retailer the antidote is education: the 
retailer must know more and guess 
less. He must learn to collect exact in- 
formation regarding the movement of 
his stock, the most effective methods of 
advertising, and o> om 

* * 





Cincinnati Club Broadcasts 
Meeting 


The Advertising Club of Cincinnati 
broadcast its meeting of January 11, 
with Frank Arnold, director of develop- 
ment of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, New York, as speaker. The en- 
tire proceedings of the meeting were 
given over the air, and were picked up 
by neighboring advertising clubs. 

As the result of a three-month mem- 
bership drive, the Cincinnati club has 
added sixty-four members to its reg- 
ister. 

* * * 


Norma A. Schultz Heads 
St. Louis Women’s’ Club 


Norma A. Schultz, vice-president of 
the Women’s Advertising ub of St. 
Louis, has been elected president to fill 
the unexpired term of Virginia 
Carrico, resigned. Miss Schultz is fash- 
ion editor of The Drygoodsman. 

* * * 


Toledo Club Appoints Director 
Frank Aldrich, of the Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art, has been appointed a 
director of the Toledo Advertising Club, 
succeeding Maurice Marenberg, re- 
signed. 


Advertising Club News 





New York Women’s League 
Awards Scholarships 


Miss Mary Reed and Miss Phyllis 
King are the winners of the two ad- 
vertising scholarships offered by the 
om of Advertising Women of New 
York. These scholarships were given in 
memory of Jane Martin and Caroline 
Overman. Miss Reed is with Olm- 
stead, Perrin and Leffingwell, Inc., and 
Miss King is with The Blackman Com- 
pany, both of New York. 

Earnest Elmo Calkins, Lee H. Bristol 
and Mrs. Ogden Mills Reid acted as a 
jury of award. In rendering his de- 
cision, Mr. Calkins said: ‘“‘Just what is 
the best training for a would-be adver- 
tising man or woman is something of a 
mystery. We are still engaged in creat- 
ing our technique while practicing it, 
but those who learn by doing, often 
lack that breadth of view which comes 
from seeing the job whole. 

“Advertising is at least as difficult 
as any of the older professions. Some 
formal and systematic training is as 
necessary as for medicine or architec- 
ture. No one can add to the sum total 
of knowledge without knowing what 
has already been done.” 

* * * 


Moskovics to Address Fifth 
District Convention 


Fred E. Moskovics, president of the 
Stutz Motor Car Company, Indian- 
apolis, will speak before the annual 
convention of the Fifth District of the 
International Advertising Association, at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., on January 23 
and 24. Among the other speakers will 
be R. E. Caldwell, of Cramer-Krasselt, 
Inc., Milwaukee; Neebe, of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc, Detroit; 
Walter A. Greeny. publisher, Chicago 
Daily News; T. W. Le Quatte, of Farm 
Life, and C, King Woodbridge, pres- 
ident of the International Advertising 
Association. 

* * * 


Littleton Fitzgerald, Jr., on 
Richmond Committee 


Littleton Fitzgerald, Jr., president of 
the Advertising Club of Richmond, Va., 
has been named a member of the ad- 
vertising committee of the Richmond 
Clearing House Commission for the 
ensuing year. He is also advertising 
director of the American National Bank 
and American Trust Company, at that 
city. 

e) #5 @ 


New York University Adver- 
tising Men to Elect Officers 


Officers will be elected at the next 
meeting of New York University Men 
in Advertising which will be held at the 
New York Advertising Club on Feb- 
ruary 1. Professor George Burton 
Hotchkiss, chairman of the department 
of marketing of New York University, 
will be the principal speaker. 
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George Hartman Wins Winter 
League Qualifying Round 


George Hartman, of Chicago, won the 
qualifying round of the inter Golf 
League of Advertising Interests’ annual 
winter tournament being held this week 
at St. Augustine, Fla. His score was 


76. R. Murray Purves, Boston, W. Ro 
Barnhill, New York, and George C. 
Dutton, Boston, tied for second place 


with 77. J. F. O’Connell, Boston, won 
the low net prize. 

Mrs. Merle M. Laud, New York, won 
the women’s qualifying round with 106, 
with Miss F. Manson second. The 
women’s low net prize was won by Mrs. 
J. A. Travers, Boston, with 91. 

The putting contest was won by Mr. 
Purves and Mrs. R. L. Tyrell. 

The results of the mixed foursome 
contest on January 15 were: First, 

C. Smith and rs. T. Willams, 
both of New York; second, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Dumont, Boston; and third, 
Mr. Purves and Mrs. Tyrell. 

* * * 


Club Officers Approve Detroit 
Convention Plans 


The plans of the convention commit- 
tee of the Adcraft Club of Detroit, for 
the coming convention of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association, were 
approved by the Club Officers Confer- 
ence at its annual meeting on January 
16 and 17 at St. Louis. 

There was a discussion of the means 
of bringing about a closer co-operation 
between the National Better Business 
Bureau and local advertising clubs in 
the fight against fraudulent business 


practices. A plan for strengthening the 
association’s finances through holding a 
successful convention was also pre- 


sented. The meeting was concluded with 
a joint luncheon with the Advertising 
Club of St. Louis. 

* * 


Portland Club to Hold Series 
of Advertising Talks 


A series of fifteen talks on the fun- 
damentals of advertising will be given 
before the Advertising Club of Port- 
land, Orem These talks, each of which 
is to be limited to thirty minutes, are 
scheduled for three out of the four reg- 
ular luncheons given each month. 

Among those who will speak are 
James Ibert, whose subject will be 
“Salesmanship”; Franklin Folts, “Busi- 
ness Forecasting”; W. F. G. Thacher, 
“Some Recent Advertising Ventures,” 
and Lloyd Spencer, “Newspaper Cam- 
paigns. 
loyd Maxwell, 
director of programs, to suc 
man Holtz, resigned. 

* * * 


H. V. Windsor, Director, 
Cleveland Club 


ty V. Windsor has been elected 


has been appointed 
Merri- 


Har 


a director of the Cleveland Advertising 
Club. He is secretary of William Gan- 
son Rose, Inc., 
agency. 


financial advertising 
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Poor Richard Club Makes 
Exhibit Awards 


Awards have been made by the Poor 
Richard Club, Philadelphia, to the win- 
ning entries in the advertising exhibit 
held in connection with its annual din- 
ner on January 17. The agate award 
went to McKee and Albright for their 
work on the advertising account of the 
Wheatena Company, hway, N. J. 
The award for the best exhibit of a 
printer was given to the Franklin Print- 


ing Company. 
Other class awards were: Paper 
dealer, Paper Dealer House of Penn- 


sylvania; photo engraver, Gatchell and 
Manning; publisher, The Farm Journal; 
commercial artist, Yarnall Studios; com- 
mercial pistesresees, Richard Dooner; 
lithographer, Breuker and Kessler 
Company; direct mail, Holmes Press; 
newspaper campaign, F. Wallis Arm- 
Company for Philadelphia Pep- 
per Pot campaign of the Campbell Sou 

Company; outdoor advertising, Gener. 


Outdoor Advertising Company and 
dealer helps, Birnbaum-Jackson Com- 
pany, Inc. 


* * * 


Advertising Co-ordinates Mass 
Production and Novelties 


That advertising has been a primary 
factor in increasing consuming power, 
stimulating production and thus stabiliz- 
ing prosperity, was the text of a lunch- 
eon talk delivered at the Advertisin 
Club of New York, last week, by Pa 
M. Mazur, general rtner of Lehman 
Brothers. he luncheon was held by 
the retail advertising group under the 
chairmanship of Sheldon R. Coons, vice- 
president of Gimbel Brothers. 

The speaker commented upon the 
creation of obsolescence as a sales de- 
vice, upon the influence of advertising 
in creating new wants and new styles, 
and the ability of advertising, properly 


handled, to comb'ne the apparently con- 


flicting elements of mass production and 
the desire of the consumer for some- 
thing new and different. 

* * * 


To Discuss Publishers’ Repre- 
sentatives Aid to Agencies 


“How penvepnges Representatives Can 
Most’ Effectively Aid Advertising 
Agencies’’ will be the topic of discussion 
at a luncheon meeting to be held at the 
Advertising Club of New York on 
my, 20. The speaker will be Frank 
Kaus, vice-president of the Federal 
Advertising Agency, Inc. This meeting 
is being sponsored by the national news- 
per group of the club and the Six- 
oint League of Newspaper Represen- 

tatives. 

*> * * 


Heads Toledo Club 
Membership Drive 


Gail B. Chaney is chairman of the 
membership drive of the Advertising 
Club of Toledo, Ohio. He is with the 
General Outdoor Advertising Company, 
at that city. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


AILROADING and mail-order 
merchandising might seem to 

the Class to have little in common. 
Yet the late Charles M. Kittle, 
who at the age of thirty-six was 
senior vice-president of the IlIli- 
nois Central Railroad, at the rather 
tender age, as those things go, of 
forty-four, was chosen to succeed 
Julius Rosenwald as head of the 
world’s largest mail-order business. 
“This remarkably long stride, 
from the railroad business to the 
mercantile field,” writes a member 
of the Class, “can be explained 
only by understanding Mr. Kittle’s 
almost uncanny executive ability. 

“His views on advertising were 
characteristic of his way of going 
at things. He didn’t claim to know 
much about the technique of adver- 
tising and he put complete faith 
in the ability of his advertising 
staff to do the somewhat gigantic 
advertising job of his firm. He 
laid down only general principles. 
Advertising, to him, was good-will 
building. While he knew nothing 
about the construction of catalogs, 
in characteristic manner he would 
often call in his advertising man- 
ager and spend perhaps a whole 
day going over the catalog, learn- 
ing why this was done in this way 
and that in that. 

“On the other hand he always 
insisted on seeing notices that went 
out over his name, just as he in- 
sisted on seeing all correspondence 
that went out in his name. He was 
very careful that nothing was 
written to which any competitor 
or outside person could take ex- 
ception. In a word, his one cri- 
terion for all advertising and pub- 
licity was that it be concise, sin- 
cere, utterly truthful and good-will 
building in every sense.” 

* * 


It is interesting to hear Edward 
A. Filene, president of Wm. Fi- 
lene’s Sons Company say, in a 
recent talk: “The Woolworth 
Company selling roughly $250,000,- 
000 worth of merchandise in about 
1,500 stores does all of its buying 
through a staff of thirty-six buy- 


ers. If each of the stores did its 
own buying, a chain like Wool- 
worth’s would probably need at 
least 5,000 buyers.” 

* 


A member of the Class tells the 
Schoolmaster with some pride that 
the insurance company of which 
he is advertising manager has de- 
cided to give advertising a real 
chance to make good. For several 
years he has grubbed along trying 
to get results with an appropria- 
tion far too small to let him ac- 
complish anything. Now he has 
the O.K. of the company’s officers 
on a business-building plan that he 
worked out and the assurance of 
enough money to try it out thor- 
oughly. 

“A couple of months ago,” he 
said, “I began my yearly summing 
up of our company’s situation as I 
saw it. Why not do away with the 
usual perfunctory and meaningless 
report this year and talk straight 
facts? I tore into the job and 
after a bit had a picture of lost 
sales and unexploited opportuni- 
ties that would make any self- 
respecting business executive’s blood 
pressure jump. here was no 
recrimination or back-biting in the 
report. It hit only where all of 
us know we were weak. Finally 
I asked for exactly double the 
amount we had been spending as 
the bare minimum needed to do the 
work laid out for 1928. 

“The other day a note came down 
to me from the president’s office. 
‘I glanced through your report with 
a feeling of hearty disapproval,’ it 
read. ‘Then I went into it in de- 
tail. I am now glad to give it my 
endorsement but feel that to reach 
the objectives you have laid down 
you should raise your estimated 
appropriation $10,000, which re- 
vision will be acceptable to the di- 
rectors.” 

Getting an appropriation suited 
to the size of the job to be per- 
formed depends largely, according 
to this advertising manager, on 
spotting the real point of weakness 
and pointing definitely how adver- 
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Midland Savings Building, Denver 


Midland Savings & Loan Co. H. O. Hendricks Fisher & Fisher 


Owner Manager Architects 


Taking Advantage 
of the Advice of the 
Building Planning Service 


To assure the successful operation of this building, 
the owners called on the Building Planning Servicé 
of the National Association of Building’ Owners and 
Managers. Many valuable recommendations and 
changes were made. These experienced owners and 
managers are the deciding factors in the selection of 
materials and equipment for constructing and main- 
taining office, loft, apartment buildings, co-operative 
apartments and apartment hotels. Are these men 
recommending your product? Reach them every two 
weeks through their business paper, BUILDINGS 
AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT. 


BUILDINGS ano 
' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 


Eastern Office: 100 Hast 42nd St., New York City 





139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member A. B. P. 
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Correspondence 
Courses 


WANTED 




















A large and financially adequate pub- 
lishing concern would like to acquire 
one or more additional correspon- 
dence school courses. We are in a 
position to take over courses of in- 
struction now being sold, and to 
continue collections on outstanding 
accounts. Also, we are interested in 
unmarketed courses, especially those 
of a non-technical nature offering un- 
restricted selling possibilities. We 
will be glad to consider sets of books 
suitable for expansion into home 
study courses. Please give briefly 
the outline or contents of your course 
and sufficient data to enable us to 
quickly determine its particular field. 
Replies will be held in the strictest 
confidence. Address “U,” Box 68, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 











NEED A PRODUCER? 


Here’s one looking for a husky job 


with a manufacturer, agency or 
publisher. Just 37 years young, 
older in experience. Has always 
had hatd nuts to crack, and cracked 
‘em. Took two manufacturing com- 
panies from scratch,—from pins to 
plant to profits. Uniqueness, energy 
and intelligent direction brought 
excellent returns to owners and 
credit to himself. Same thing with 
trade publication. Starting as steno., 
ran the commercial gamut of sales- 
man, advertising manager and sales 
manager. Has traveled extensively 
and willing to do more. Single, 
with no ties. Can sell and direct 
sales of space, service or merchan- 
dise. A six footer, healthy as a 
farm hand who likes tough selling 
problems. If you’re looking for an 
upward curve in the sales chart, 
write “B.,” Box 214, Printers’ Ink. 
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tising can help correct it. “Too 
often the project is not dealt with 
in complete enough detail to sell 
the group who say Yes or No,” he 
says. “And too often the money 
needed is asked for in a semi- 
apologetic way. Be tactful, yes, 
but remember that tact means dis- 
creet aggressiveness and candid 
audacity just as often as it means 
being meek.” 
* * * 

And now the kitchen stove is to 
blossom into colors! How logical 
it all seems now, and yet, how long 
it was in coming. 

The article in last week’s issue 
of Printers’ INK announcing the 
début of the colored cook stove 
called back to the Schoolmaster’s 
mind an anecdote related in 
“Fashions of the Hour,” the house 
magazine of the department store 
of Marshall Field. “When the 
famous animal writer, Ernest 
Thompson Seton, built his new 
home,” this anecdote stated, “he 
installed niche-like shrines over 
the stove and offered as a prize 
to any cook who would stay more 
than six months her bust in a 
niche. But these niches, to the 
best of our knowledge, are still 
empty. A much better way of 
inducing a cook to stay is to make 
the kitchen alluring.” 

That incident seems to suggest 
an interesting piece of copy for 
one of the manufacturers of the 
new colored stoves. 

* * * 


The subject of employee stock 
ownership doesn’t make the stir 
that it did five or six years ago. 
It was a comparatively new sub- 
ject then to many businesses. 

Like anything else invented by 
man, the idea of employee stock 
ownership has its weakness. One 
of those weaknesses is in the fact 
that employees are all too eager to 
sell their stock after they have 
paid for it. That is to say, busi- 
nesses which have gone to much 
trouble and expense to distribute 
stock on easy payment plans often 
discover, shortly after all instal- 
ments have been paid off, that 
many of the employees have sold 
their stock. The result is that 
there is in reality no employee 
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Home Office Memo. 
Ir of 185 Medison Avense 


New York, N. Y¥. 
January 11, 1928 


Mr. Jom Irving Romr, 


Dear Mr. Romer: 


During the year 1927 the research department handled 
13,045 inquiries. These came to us in the form of letters, 
telegrams, and over the telephone. Of course, visitors to the 
library are also included in this comt. 


I kept a day by day record of all of our inquiries 
and the totals for each month are: 


1,071 
1,016 
1,238 
1,229 
1,060 
1,105 

988 

943 
1,072 
1,071 
1,178 
1,064 


January « 
February 
March . 
April. . 
May. +e 
Jue « « 
July ee 
August « 
Sept emb er. 
October. .« 
November . 
December « 


7 > * > * >. * >. 
*eeenet*eeteteeee®#e 
“es eeeeeeee ee 
sf ee eeet ®t eweeete 
or wmeeeteeeeesete 
*eeveeeeeeteeeees 


. 
. 
. 
. 

+ 
. 
. 
. 
. 
” 
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These figures represent mly those inquiries received 
directly in the research department. They do not include the 
letters of inquiry that are handled by the advertising depart- 
ment, by mambers of the editorial staff and those handled in 
our Ghicago office. I mderstand from Mr. Nichols that almost 
fifty inguiries are hmdled each month in the Chicago- office. 


Very truly yours, 


Henry W. Marks 


a 
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The Real Distributor 
of Building Material 
is the lumber dealer. He's a 
merchandiser—the aoe 


offers building plan 

gets firet context with build. 
ers and controls the choice 
of materials. 














House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house or- 
gans in the country. Write for a 
copy of Tas Wiiuam Featser 
Macazine. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 














SELL BY DIRECT- MAIL! 
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stock ownership. The company 
has merely gone through motions 
that lead nowhere. 

Businesses are learning to meet 
this situation, however. The 
Schoolmaster has observed that 
the International Paper Company 
has discovered a very simple and 
effective answer to it. That 
company pays a bonus over and 
above the regular dividend to 
employees who keep their stock. 
The bonus begins at $1 a share at 
the end of the first year and in- 
creases at the rate of $1 a year 
until $5 a share is paid at the end 
of the fifth year. An extra ex- 
pense? Yes. But why not? 
What is that slight extra expense 
if it makes the large initial ex- 
pense that was required to get 
stock distributed among em- 
ployees more effective? 


The American Can Company— 
or at least the tin container end 
of the business—profits as the 
canning industry uses containers. 
The Class might therefore come 
logically to the conclusion that this 
company could be expected to 
strain every effort to induce can- 
ners to increase their pack. Not 
so. 

To the contrary, a recent piece 
of business-paper copy reads as 
follows : 

This would be a happy New Year if 
we all knew how mrs. | canned food 
would be eaten in 1928. Lacking that 
forecast, what guidance , there in the 
aes sight of experience? 

A shade too little food is a pesltbies 
diet than a little too much. True for 











Advertising Representative 
wants new connection where there 
is a chance to grow into the or- 
ganization. Have had 5 years’ 

ce with proven results. 
Sen or commission—worth-while 
opportunity. 

Please address “¢” Bex 215 Printers’ Ink 











Advertising Woman 


Capable—experienced. Can relieve 
busy executive in Space Buying— 
Estimating —- Correspondence, etc. 
Services available January fifteenth. 
Address 
“R,”’ Box 65, Printers’ Ink 
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Exceptional Opportunity 
for an ADVERTISING 


WOMAN 


A medium-size and rapidly growing 
agency with five interesting women’s 
accounts, needs the services of a 
woman who has had successful 
agency training in copy writing and 
possesses sound merchandising judg- 
ment. A knowledge of style is es- 
sential. Retail experience is de- 
sirable. 


She will be given a free hand in 
planning and producing campaigns. 
She will have an opportunity to keep 
in personal contact with clients if 
she so desires. The salary will be 
fully commensurate with ability and 
experience. After ability has been 
demonstrated there will be an op- 
portunity to share in the earnings 
which she helps to create. 


Kindly reply by letter telling us 
about yourself quite informally. All 
members of this organization have 
been advised of the appearance of 
this advertisement. 


Address “E,” Box 216, Printers’ Ink 
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individuals, this holds good equally for 
the whole consuming market. 

The program of the canned foods in- 
dustry for 1928 should be “quality in 
th and not too much of any- 
thing utting quality first is an ex- 
cellent brake on producing more than 
people will use. This program will 
make 1928 a good year, and still leave 
a chance for better years to follow. 


For an organization which, un- 
til very recently at least, had been 
pointed to as being rather defi- 
cient in advertising wisdom, that 
advertisement strikes the School- 
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From the North End 
of the Classroom 


R. C. Jamieson & Co. 
ONTREAL 
Dear Schoolmaster: 

Speaking from the North end of the 
Classroom to those who do not know 
their ne gy i gy oe ed 22 issue. 

In reply to my inquiry re rugs, an 
American house sent very attractive 
sales material referring me to their 
nearest dealer, Eaton’s of Winnipeg, 
only 1415 miles west of here. In t 
same day’s newspapers both Eatons and 
a competitor in Eontreal advertised the 
rugs. 


master as being a splendid example 
: kK he Cl 
of tact and farsightedness. os teats sy an 














DISTRICT 
SALES MANAGERS 
WANTED 


We want two or three very good men who 
have passed the salesman stage and who 
can direct salesmen in the field. Location 
Middle West and East. 


These positions are permanent and company 
is a leader in its field. 


Address reply to 
“A,” Box 213, Printers’ Ink. 























Multigraph Ribbons Re. inked 


$6.0 


r ts only , n Try it A 
AI u process »s $ 
O SE SSE =By ial order will convince you that it the best 


Re-Inking you can buy 


W. Scott Ingram, Inc. 


7 Murr av St, , New York City 


GIBBONS knows  C. AN ADA” 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in “‘Printers’ INK” cost seventy-five cents a line for 


No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Publication Group with profitable sup- 
plementary services in exceedingly large 
field. Man with food following can de- 
velop into large business. $25,000 neces- 
sary. Box 666, Printers’ Ink. 


AN ESTABLISHED and going Photo- 
Engraving Plant desiring to increase its 
output will share profits or sell interest 
to a salesman controlling good business. 
Box 647, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE—Financial Publication, well 
established in rich Southern territory. 
Owner desires to devote time to other 
business. Initial payment five thousand 
dollars. Box 650, tuners Ink. 














Peters AR oe any > agency man. Op- 
portunity to me financially interested. 
Small rec. agency in Middle West. Nice 
business. Manager’s time taken in other 
business. Write forparticulars. Box657, P. I. 


PUBLICATION WANTED 


by medium-sized printing plant 

equipped for publication work. 

High-class workmanship. Let us 

give you a bid. 

BERGWALL PrInTING ComPANY, 
JAMEsTown, N. Y 


WESTERN ADVERTISING REPRE- 
SENTATIVE WANTED 
A monthly publication in the agricultural 
field wants an aggressive advertising 
representative for the Western territory 
with offices to be located in Chicago. 
The man we want should have ex- 
perience in selling agricultural publica- 
tions, be familiar with advertising agen- 
cies and manufacturers in this territory. 
should be between the ages of 35 and 45 
and one who can give real service to 
an established publication. Give age, ex- 








perience, qualifications, references, and 
state if now employed, in first letter. 
This is a big job and needs a big man. 


Box 662, Printers’ Ink. 





HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING MAN 
Fisher Brothers, Chain Store Operators, 
New Castle, Pa., require the services of 
a es ~ and experienced advertising 
For an appointment see or call 
Edward Fisher at Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Thursday, January 26th. 











ARTIST— Advertising Designer and Let- 
terer. Good pay, exceptional eaaey 
with a progressive engraving hou 
HOWARD-WESSON COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts 





Bookkeeper — Experienced young 
woman on Trial Balance and state- 
ments. One experienced in agency 
work preferred. Box 651, P. I. 


SALESMEN—Photo-Engraving 
Men ~ — business. Sal- 
ary and comm Knapp Engraving 
Co., Inc., 141 Fest" 25th St., New York. 


VISUALIZER—Creative artist on direct 
mail and advertisements. Must be speedy 
and versatile—able to meet clients and 
able to do finished work if necessary. 
Position in Detroit, Michigan. State 
salary and experience in first letter, sam- 
ples later. The Pictorial Studios, 356 E. 
Congress Street, Detroit, Michigan. 














ADVERTISING SALES MANAGER 
Capable executive, preferably one who 
is or been connected with publi- 
cation having 50,000 or more circula- 
tion. Splendid new magazine pyet 
Investment required. Box 675, 














One of the Oldest Life Insurance Com- 
— in New York, in reorganizing its 
pate sae Agency Department, offers 
an Ex 
Ce COTI 
e+ selected will be carefully trained 
. assisted. Those showing the neces- 
sary qualifications will be advanced in the 
expansion which is planned for im- 
mediate future. Write for an appointment, 
giving details as to age, experience, edu- 
cation, and family responsibilities. Only 
men of substantial qualities will be con- 
sidered. Box 669, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant Wanted 


Young man with some advertising expe- 
rience to handle details of advertising 
program under the supervision of the 
advertising agency. Must be willing to 
start at a small salary, but opportunity 





to become advertising manager. rite, 
giving full details of , experience, 
salary and w you could be available. 


Mr. Davrp Roserts, President, 
Super Om Heater Co., 
Hartrorp, Conn. 
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Advertising Copy Writer to prepare 
campaign for a small town retail jeweler 
also a bank and a building supply house. 
Want direct mail and newspaper layouts. 
Give full information. Work at home. 
Box 661, Printers’ Ink. 








Lithograph Artist with commercial ex- 
perience, for Crayon and Ben Day 
work on zinc plates. 

Water Color Sketch Artist for figure 
work and _ lettering. Experience in 
poster work and original designing. 

Pleasant working conditions. No labor 

troubles. Write The John Igelstroem 

Company, Massillon, Ohio. 





Large concern manufacturing and sell- 
ing food product, doing a national busi- 
ness, wishes to secure the permanent 
services of a woman, 28 to 35, to coach 
retail sales girls in better selling methods. 
Must have some experience in merchan- 
dising, but will be given short prelimi- 
nary training. Must be willing to travel. 
Salary $175 monthly, also expenses when 
traveling. Box 658, Printers’ Ink. 


DIRECT MAIL AD 
MAN — Plus 


This job is offered by a progressive, fair 
size concern in N. J. near N. Y. C. with 
honest products and a clean reputation 
The business is not large enough yet to 
require a full time man—but we want 
an extraordinary one for part time. 

‘his man must bear “microscopic” 
examination for character, ability, pre- 
vious experience and results. He must 
be fed up on typography, paper stock 
and know how to get what he wants in 
the line of art work. He must be able 
to produce powerful copy with feminine 
appeal. He must possess good busi- 
ness judgment and be able to help along 
sales advisory lines. A knowledge of 
“house to house” merchandising would 
be helpful. 

His remuneration will be equal to his 
ability to produce results. Write with 
strict confidence telling all about your- 
self and what you’ve accomplished dur- 
ing the past five years. Box 670, P. I. 





Salesman Wanted 


Recognized leading gravure organization 
with nation-wide service as well as 24 
hpur a day service is interested in 
securing immediately an experienced 
salesman for their New York State 
territory. This territory takes in from 
New York City to Buffalo. It will re- 
quire about two weeks out of every 
four for out of town work. 

A thorough knowledge of merchandis- 
ing methods, creative ability and ability 
to meet and sell executives are essen- 
tial. Money making possibilities limited 
only by your ability. Drawing account 
against commissions. Permanent em- 
ployment with opportunity for advance- 
ment. State age, nationality, religion, 
experience, present earnings, business 
references. Correspondence confidential. 
tox 674, Printers’ Ink. 
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LETTERS 


that talk to your prospect as you would 
yourself. Letters that make friends— 
and sell. Box 665, Printers’ Ink, 


STAR KEE ‘STEREOTYPING MATS 

are standard for making stereotyping 

plates. Instantaneous service. Job size, 

12x15; new gon 20x24. They are 

oa cured, ready for use 

WHITEFIELD PAPER WORKS, INC. 
12 Vestry Street, New York City 











MAIL-ORDER MEN AND MANUFAC. 
TURERS—Use money bringing advertis. 
ing verse to advertise your goods or 
product. I am an expert at writing 
it. Terms reasonable. Send stamp for 
particulars and samples of my work. 
Address Frank H. Gibson, 1839 Cabot 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘ARTISTS 


If you are experienced in making and 
7 ant to sell some Christmas Greeting 
‘ard designs for lithographic, steel die 
aaa printing reproduction, write at 
mee to client, Lyddon & Hanford Co., 
11 James St., Rochester, x Be 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Technical Publicity Man Available— 
Mechanical Engineer. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in copy writing, Direct-by 
Mail, ete. Age 30. Married. Box 
671, Printers’ Ink. 





Accountant-—-Young woman, 12 years’ 
experience, specializes in systematizing 
and auditing for Advertising Agencies 
Modern methods. Weekly or monthly 
visits. Box 663, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Assistant—Young man, 4 
years’ advertising agency experience, un- 
derstands layout, typography, production, 
schedules, wants position with _o York 
City agency or advertiser. Box 656, P. 1. 
Advertising Manager’s Assistant 
Young lady, experienced, copy writing, 
layout, direct mail, thorough knowledge 
cuts, type, general advertising work. 
New York or vicinity. Box 668, P. I 














4A Agency Man 


available for part-time; evenings or other 
time; media or direct- mail campaigns: on 
advantageous job basis. Box 654, P. I. 


free lance 
advertising men 


1rCOPyY MAN Wo Ny de velope d From 
eariy product on stages fo copy ciel 
large N.Y a y. 2.Arri‘t who creates 
~with a background of 9years expenence, 
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YOUNG WOMAN—college graduate; 
assets: 8 years’ secretarial experience, 
literary ability, enthusiasm, ambition— 
desires position with advertising agency 
or publishing house. $40. Box 655, P. I. 


ae ES i es 

ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
Formerly publicity director for 19 de- 
partment stores. Also agency experience 
technical, food products, etc. New York 
preferred. Box 667, Printers’ Ink. 





Sales Manager “Available—Now em- 
ployed, handling National and Interna- 
tional Sales through Salesmen, Direct 
Mail and Trade Papers. Salary and Per- 

centage basis. Christian, married. New 
York City and vicinity. Box 652, P. I. 


ARTIST : 

Six years’ experience; letterer, designer 
who knows his craft; imaginative, re- 
sourceful illustrator who can really draw; 
agency, publisher or printer connection— 
free-lance or salary basis. Box 649, P. I. 
Eastern Advertising Manager for an 
Al Radio manufacturer open for real ad- 
vertising or sales promotion opportunity. 
Radio or similar industry. Good history. 
Salary $4,500 or equivalent. His boss 
does not know of this advertisement. 
Box 659, Printers’ Ink. 





Who has an opening for mot Am at 
present advertising manager of small 
company—seek position offering broader 
experience—will consider subordinate posi- 
tion on sales or advertising staff. Am well 
educated, fairly intelligent, and willing to 
give full value received. Box 648, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER—SOUTH. 
9 years resultfully advertising for national 
manufacturers and large retailers. Now 
‘vertising Manager large chain furniture 
wes in Texas. Young. Highly qualified. 
fhis fellow’s record will interest you. 
Write Box 653, P. I., Chicago Office. 











Young Man 27, desires opportunity with 
Agency to demonstrate his ability as 
Assistant Art Director for which he has 
qualified both by his study and ex- 
perience, original without being eccentric 
practical but not commonplace. L, A. 
Megargce, 16 Garden Pl. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Long- established publishing company 
having just sold one of its properties 
desires to place Assistant Circulation 
Manager with reputable business or trade 
paper. Knows circulation detail, A.B.C. 
requirements and is highly recommended 
by publisher. Ten years’ experience with 
us. This man is twenty-six years old, 
married; will start at reasonable salary. 
Box 646, Printers’ Ink. 


STILL SWEATING © 


Young man, 25, who broke in 5 years 
ago, has that, plus ability to recommend 
him for bigger chance with agency that 
needs and can use young men. Doing 
Copy and Contacts—runs second in five- 
man New York agency. Would continue 











at Copy. Able to make own layout and 
do production. Salary secondary, but 
important. Box 672, Printers’ Ink. 
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ASSISTANT TO SALES MANAGER 
Young man with ten years’ experience in 
Advertising and Selling would desire con- 
nection with a New York concern where 
his sales ability can be used in conjunction 
with ith Advertising knowledge. Box 660, P. I. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER—®8 years’ 
successful experience as manager of ad- 
vertising for large national advertiser. 
Compiled catalogs that sold goods, edited 
house-organ, wrote newspaper ads and 
consumer booklets. Competent to handle 
entire department—to plan, execute and 
deliver results in distinctive advertising. 
Forceful writer, clear thinker. Have 
earned $7,500, but would start at $5,000 
if opportunity justifies. Location in 
Middle West preferred. Box 673, P. 1. 


A GOOD MAN 
WANTS 
A GOOD POSITION 


The position he seeks is as sales or ad- 
vertising manager of an established, well 
financed organization where his 16 years’ 
experience in sales and advertising work 
will be of value and where after prov- 
ing himself and making good he is 
assured of a permanency. 

This man has spent the last thirteen 
years as a sales manager or executive 
and is familiar with all details of this 
kind of executive work; he knows sales, 
advertising and sales promotion from 
training and practical experience. He 
has been exceptionally successful in or- 
ganization work and in the handling of 
men. 

This man is married and has a family 
He is energetic, enthusiastic and loyal 
Has a college education. Address Box 
664, Printers’ Ink. 

















CAUTION 


Applicants for positions adver- 
tised in PRINTERS’ INK are 
urged to use the utmost care 
in wrapping and fastening any 
samples of work addressed to 
us for forwarding. We are fre- 
quently in receipt of large pack- 
ages, burst open, in a condition 
that undoubtedly occasions the 
loss of valuable pieces of printed 
matter, copy, drawings, etc. 
vertisers receiving quantities of 
samples from numerous appli- 
cants, are also urged to exercise 
every possible care in handling 
and returning promptly all sam- 
ples entrusted to them. 


PRINTERS’ INK acts in the 
capacity of a forwarder, as a 
matter of service to both sub- 
scriber and advertiser, and where 
extremely heavy and _ bulky 
bundles are addressed in our 
care, it will be appreciated if the 
necessary postage for remailing 
is sent to us at the same time. 
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JOHN H. DUNHAM 
COMPANY 


a ADVERTISING 
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In the six years or so of its existence 
this advertising agency has taken its 
m place with the leaders in advertising 
-: practice --- probably because of 3 things: 


132 1. Creative ideas. 


2. The technical ability to carry out 

14 these ideas. 

” 3. The business experience 

properly to relate advertising to the 
client’s sales efforts. 


TRIBUNE TOWER - CHICAGO 
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Lindbergh, whose lone flight from 
New York to Paris established a 
new precedent for human daring. 


In Advertising— 


The Chicago Tribune is champion of the 
world. In 1927 the World’s Greatest 
Newspaper printed more lines of adver- , 
tising than any other publication on earth. ' 


Chicago Tribune ff 


THE WORLD'S GAEATEST NEWSPAPER 











